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C3 CONCRETE 


Monolithic SIL-O0-CEL Insulation 


“C3? Concrete” is made by simply 
mixing four parts of Sil-O-Cel C-3 
with one part by volume of Portland 
cement, and enough water to give 
the proper Concrete 
mixers are used to advantage on 
large jobs. 


Pours like Concrete 


Irregular spaces are easy to insulate. C-3 Concrete is poured 
into the forms just as if it were ordinary concrete of relatively 
dry consistency, then rammed into place to insure a firm, uni- 
form mass. Where extra strength is required, metal_re- 
inforcing is used. For filling between brick walls, plain 
Sil-O-Cel C-3 is suitable. 


Stops heat waste 
like Sil-O-Cel brick 


consistency. 





Sil-O-Cel C-3 has an insulating value nearly ten times that of 
fire brick. It is free from shrinkage at temperatures as high 


as 2000 degrees Fahrenheit. C-3 Concrete, properly applied, 
will not spall. It never loses its insulating value. It serves 
and saves throughout the life of the installation. 


C3 Concrete makes a firm, jointless 
seal against heat losses, of especial 
value in furnace bases and doors 
where other forms of insulation are 
often impractical. It is a Celite 
Barrier to Industrial Waste, ap- 
proved by hundreds of engineers 


ony }, “pp cp : 
who have used it. 
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This heat-tight furnace door, in the Hamilton plant of Niles 
Tool Works, is solid C-3 Concrete water proofed with Celcote. 








C-3 Concrete in the floor of the malleable annealing furnace here 
shown under construction, provides a substantial 
‘foundation for heat’. 











Light weight baffles and dampers are easily made of C-3 
Conerete. They require no burning before use, 


and are free from excessive shrinkage. 


Bulletin G-15 tells how and where you can insulate to best advantage with Sil-O-Cel C-3. 
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THE 
KOPPERS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders 





of 


BY-PRODUCT COKE AND GAS PLANTS 
WATER GAS PLANTS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
GAS PURIFICATION PLANTS 
BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 
GASOLINE RECOVERY PLANTS 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


COKE SCREENING STATIONS 
COAL DRYERS 


General Office 


Union Trust Bidg.. Pitt sburgh Pa. 
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Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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River Furnaces and Steelworks, a Part of the $65,000,000 Property Developed by the McKinney Steel Co. 


From Receivership to Many Millions 


A Dramatic Story of Suc- 
cessin American Industry 


Amazing Record of McKinney Steel Revealed 


By John W. Hill 


FFERING to the public of a block of pre- 

ferred stock of the newly-organized Mc- 

Kinney Steel Holding Co., has opened the 
closed book of an industrial romance, typically 
American in outline, but unique and amazing in 
many of its details. It is a story of ore, of steel 
and of red blood, and of a record of almost 
fabulous success that spans from the morass of 
receivership to the dazzling heights represented 
by many millions of tangible assets. 

The McKinney Steel Co. long has borne a 
charmed name in the iron and steel trade. Its 
impregnably self-contained position, its complete 
independence of action, its widely scattered and 
valuable properties, and its reputed earning abili- 
ty are traditional. But not until the offering of 
stock in the holding company, have the detailed 
facts concerning McKinney Steel’s extraordinary 
financial success and its closely held ownership 
been exposed to public view. 

Starting forty some years ago with a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000, which has never been changed, 
the company now has a surplus of $65,000,000. 
This surplus is represented in iron, gold and 
other ore properties, coal mines, limestone quar- 
ries, blast furnaces, coke ovens, and steel works. 
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All these have been accumulated out of earnings- 
The company has no outstanding bonds or funded 
indebtedness of any kind nor any preferred stock. 

Nor is the issue of preferred stock in the hold- 
ing company designed to acquire funds for the 
steel company. It merely represents a financial 
transaction among shareholders. This develop- 
ment itself was a highly charged dramatic inci- 
dent in the affairs of the company. It has led 
to the retirement of Price McKinney, long domi- 
nant in the councils of the company, as president. 
His successor is James W. Corrigan, Jr., son of 
the elder Corrigan, whose name for many years 
the firm bore, as Corrigan, McKinney & Co. Cor- 
rigan has not been active in the office of the com- 
pany since 1919, when he waged a successful suit 
to terminate the trusteeship of his holdings given 
to Price McKinney and James FE. Ferris under his 
father’s will. 

Until recently the ownership of the McKinney 
Steel Co. was lodged in the hands of five stock- 
holders. No one of these had control of the com- 
pany in his hands. Of the aggregate of stock, 
James W. Corrigan, Jr. owned 40 per cent; Price 
McKinney, 30 per cent; and E. S. Burke, 13%, 

(Continued on Page 1382) 
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Fig. 1—Inner face of | 
wall showing wear 
of brick 





Fig 2—End view 

when wall had worn 

back to 1% _ inch 
thick 











Getting Double Duty from Fire 


N EXAMPLE of the use of 
A erste old fire brick as a 

ganister for furnace and 
maintenance and for making special 
tile is being demonstrated in an oil 
burning furnace for making tie plates 
at the plant of the Sellers Mfg. Co., 
Mayfair, Ill. Considerable — trouble 
had been experienced with fire clay 
joints between the high grade fire 
brick in this furnace because the fire 
clay burned out and shortened the life 
of the brick. Now the fire brick is 
laid up with a mortar made of a mix- 
ture of high temperature cement and 
crushed old fire brick (150 mesh) us- 
ing 60 per cent of the crushed brick 
to 40 per cent of the cement. In us- 
ing this mortar, joints are made not 
to exceed %-inch thick. 

The furnace measures 38 feet long, 
8 feet wide and 5 feet high and has a 
hearth of silica sand. The oil is fired 
through three burners. Five charg- 
ing doors are provided for feeding the 
material into the furnace in the usual 
form of boxes made of scrap iron 
and steel, tied together and brought 
to a welding heat. 

The inner side wall linings are laid 
up of 9-inch thick, all brick being 
9-inch header courses. The furnace is 
operated until these brick are burned 
back to 1%-inch thick before they 
are rebuilt. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
samples of the burned out brick work 
and clearly indicate that the joint 
stands up as well as the brick and 
that the whole lining burns down uni- 
formly. 

In Fig. 2, which 
of the burned out 
section is about 


a sectional 
lining, the 
1%-inch 


shows 
view 
thinnest 


The author is president, H. M. Thompsor 
Co., Chicago. 
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By H. M. Thompson 


thick and the bottom of the section 
is about 3 inches thick, which is the 
slag line. The company’s operating 
records show that the walls when laid 
up with a mortar of finely ground old 
fire brick mixed with high tempera- 
ture cement lasted 12 weeks, as 
against five when bonded with clay. 

In this same furnace, burned blocks 
of crushed old fire brick bonded with 
high tempreature cement have shown 
a considerable saving in first cost. 
In making the burner blocks, the old 
fire brick is taken from the company’s 
furnaces and dumped into a ball mill 
which has a capacity of 5 tons per 
and little attention. 


hour, requiries 
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FROM 


MADE 
CRUSHED FIRE BRICK 


FIG. 38—BURNER BLOCKS 
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Brick 


Wood molds for these blocks cost 
$5.00 and a great many blocks have 
been made from a single set of molds. 
The set of blocks illustrated in Fig. 
3 is composed of four sections and 
measure when assembled, 24 x 24 x 9 
inches thick. 

The old fire brick is reduced in the 
ball mill to % inch, including all fines 
down to 250 mesh. The high tem- 
perature cement is diluted in a mor- 
tar box to the consistency of a pan- 
batter, and the crushed fire 

gradually added and _thor- 
mixed until it is just moist 
enough to bond. The relative quan- 
tities are 25 per cent cement to 175 
per cent crushed fire brick. 

The mixed material is then placed 
in the molds, firmly tamped and al- 
lowed to set for or three hours 
after which the molds are removed. 
The blocks are then allowed to stand 
ten days to thoroughly air-set. They 
can then be handled without danger of 
fracture. When set in the furnace 
at the burner ports heat can be ap- 


cake 
brick is 
oughly 


two 


plied at once. 


New Bolt Merger Gives 


Large Production 

Pittsburgh, May 25.—By the  pur- 
chase of the Continental Bolt & Iron 
Works, 2225 West Forty-third street, 
Chicago, as announced in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW of May 21 the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Co. becomes the larg- 
est manufacturer of its kind in the 
world. The cash consideration is said 
to have run into seven figures, accord- 
ing to William G. Costin, chairman of 
the board of directors of the com- 
bined companies. 

Negotiations were started last sum- 
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mer. The Continental Bolt & Iron 
Co. will be turned over to the Pitts- 
purgh Company June 1. This will en- 
able the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. 
to double its output in the West, and 
it gives the company a combined year- 
ly tonnage of 180,000 to 200,000 tons. 

Few changes will be made in the 
personnel of the Chicago company. 
The Continental plant will be  con- 
trolled by the Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Co. and will continue under the 
same management as before, with the 
exception that Paul Richter, president 


New ore bridge of New York Central railroad 
at Ashtabula Harbor, O. It is 632 feet long 
and serves a storage capacity of a million 
and a quarter tons 


of the Continental Bolt & Iron Co., 
who, with his associates, owned all 
the stock in the Chicago company will 
retire. 

Plans call for merging the newly 
acquired concern with the Gary Screw 
& Bolt Co. of Gary, Ind., the western 
plant of the Pittsburgh firm, under 
the management of George Horney, 
western manager of the Gary com- 
pany. No other changes are contem- 
plated. 

The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. 
was incorporated in 1897 and a plant 








New Ore Bridge Has 
Tractor Drive 


i HE New York Central railroad recently has put a new 


ore bridge into service at its No. 1 dock at Ashtabula 


Harbor, O. 


holding it down during wind storms. 
The overall length of the bridge is 
632 feet, 5 inches, and the trolley 
travel is 585 feet 3 inches. The ore 
grab-bucket is of 160 cubic feet ca- 
pacity and is rated at 13 tons. In 
basic ore in several instances it has 
picked up as much as 22 tons and av- 
erages 18 tons in the same ore. Fig- 
uring ore at 16 cubic feet per ton 
of 2240 pounds, the bridge serves ¢ 
storage capacity of about a _ million 
and a quarter tons. 

The new bridge has 32 truck wheels, 
16 under the pier trucks and 16 under 
the shear-trucks, all of which are 


The bridge replaces one blown down in the 
storm of last summer and embodies several new features, among 
them a patented tractor drive for traveling the 





was erected at Liberty avenue and 
Twenty-fifth street. Several years 
later the company purchased the site 
of the old Riter-Conley Co. on Preble 
avenue. The 7-acre site is now oc- 
cupied by a modern plant. 

Officers are Pittsburgh men, and in- 
clude in addition to Mr. Costin, C. R, 
Ferguson president; J. P. Hoetzel, 
vice president; George H. Lee, vice 
president; J. M. Yahres, vice presi- 
dent; H. L. Keally, vice president; 
Valentine Manley, controller; and 
F. B. Gordon, general superintendent. 


The bridge is driven 
S by independent trac- 
73 tors with gears mesh- 
ing in a track rack 












bridge ant 
idlers. The bridge is driven along 
the dock by means of two tractors 
one of which is set into each leg of the 
bridge and these travel on the same 
tracks as the bridge, although they are 
in no manner attached to it. These 
tractors each have eight idler wheels 
and a large cast steel driving gear 
that meshes with a rack extending 
the entire length of the dock. 

The tractors which weigh 90 tons, 
each have two pairs of trucks and 
bodies or rectangular frames connected 
to the trucks by ball and socket con- 
nections. Each tractor is equipped 
with two independent driving units 
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which are coupled together by means 
of jaw-clutches. While one driving 
unit per tractor is sufficient to hold or 
drive the bridge-crane, the second driv- 
ing unit was installed on this bridge 
merely as a precautionary measure in 
case of need. 

Each driving unit consists of a 100 
horsepower motor geared to a bull- 
pin by means of a worm on the 
motor shaft and spur gears down to 
the bull-pinion shaft. Solenoid brakes 
add to the efficiency of the worm 
gear holding power. The bridge and 
ore bucket were built by the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland. 
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From Receivership to 
Many Millions 


(Continued from Page 1379) 


per cent. Two other stockholders 
connected with the family of Judge 
Stevenson Burke one of the original 
chief factors in the business 
the remaining 16% per cent. 


owned 


The holdings of McKinney and of 
the two minor stockholders remain un- 
altered at the present time. A few 
weeks ago, however, the company’s 
picture of ownership shifted signifi- 
cantly when Corrigan obtained control 
of 138% per cent of the aggregate 
stock owned by Burke. A _ holding 
company then was organized to con- 
trol the combined Corrigan and Burke 


interests, which means the majority 


interest of the McKinney Steel Co. 
These merged interests amounted to 
53% per cent of the steel company’s 
stock. Corrigan is president of the 
holding company, as well as of the 
steel company proper. 

The holding company has issued $7,- 
250,000 of preferred stock and it is 
being offered to the public through 
a banking syndicate headed by the 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland. The 
shares bear 6 per cent cumulative divi- 
dends and are being sold at 99%. 
Since the capital and surplus of the 
McKinney Steel Co., is given as $65,- 


566,882 the net value of the shares 
of the holding company is $35,242,- 
199. 


The most interesting and significant 
feature of the provisions of the hold- 
ing company is that there can be no 


participation in any merger or consoli- 
dation of the steel properties without 
consent of two-thirds of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock. This is a move 
looking forward to what iron and 
steel men believe is a most likely de- 
velopment—the merger of McKinney 
Steel with more companies 
or its outright purchase by some one 


one or 


of the larger independents. Within 
the last few years there have been 
rumors of offers for the _ property 


at high figures. 

The history of the McKinney Steel 
Co. dates back to the early eighties, 
James W. Corrigan, Sr., fresh from 
successes in the oil industry, felt the 
lure of the Great Lakes and the new 
ore developments in the Lake Superior 

His first move was to 
(Concluded on Page 1417) 
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Price McKinney: 


Dominant Personality in a Wonderful Business Drama 


Builder of Completely 


Consistent Follower of Rule of Independent Action 


Self-Contained Enterprise 








EHIND the business success of 
the McKinney Steel Co. during 
the past 20 odd years which has 

had few parallels in the American 
iron and steel history, stands a do- 
minant personality. That figure is 
Price McKinney, retiring president. In 
the minds of those who have the 
means of knowing and gaging the 
peculiar value of strong individual- 
ism in business, the name of Mr. Mc- 
Kinney and the company to which it is 
attached long have been looked upon 
as synonymous. 

While Mr. McKinney is 
known for the things which he 
accomplished as the leader of a large 
enterprise, he is probably one of the 
least well known of the ranking steel 
This is be- 


widely 
has 


executives of the country. 
cause he always has steered a singu- 
larly independent course in business. 
With him interest in 
promoting the prosperity of the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. has outranked the 
value of formal association activities 
in company with other manufacturers 
in his line. 


singleness of 


He has followed consistently the 
policy of conducting the affairs en- 
trusted to his guidance with imme- 


diate benefits to his stockholders and 
employes made absolutely paramount. 
Such a policy has produced handsome 
results for those directly concerned. 
His company has not only been self- 
contained as to raw materials and 
completely integrated in its operations, 
but equally so with respect to powers 
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of management and business counsel. 


* % * 


Few things, true or fanciful, have 
been written or printed about Price 
McKinney. The chief cause for this 
is that he has given those who might 
have done little material with 
which to work. He has escaped pub- 
licity for himself and company not be- 
cause he shunned it but because in his 

did 
main 


so, 


case he not consider it essential 


which he served. 


astute in 


to the purpose 
even among the 
iron and steel industry were able 
full 
accomplishments, 
The effect of 
upon the leading business 
his home city, Cleveland, 
those with whom he 
things in 
blank 


Few most 
the 
to visualize the 
of his 


material measure 
clearly 
facts 
minds of 
even 
has had 
has been 
admiration. 


now 
disclosed. these 
upon 
many 
common, one of 
amazement and 


* * * 


The 


career 


beginnings of Mr. McKinney’s 
Toledo. His early 
secured as a 
Snead & Co., 
manufacturers of domestic furnaces. 
His progress took him into the rail- 
road field where he served in the pur- 
chasing departments of the Hocking 
Valley and closely affiliated lines. Dur- 
ing this period he was brought in in- 
timate contact with Judge Stevenson 
Burke of Cleveland who was a power 
in the affairs of the Hocking Valley 
and Toledo & Ohio Central railroads. 
A mission to Mexico where gold and 


are laid in 


business training was 


salesman for Isaac G. 
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silver mines were controlled by Judge 
Burke and was next un- 
dertaken. In Judge 
Burke had become interested in the 
iron and vessel operations of the 
Cleveland firm of Corrigan, Ives & Co. 


associates, 
the meantime, 


When in 1893 receivership overtook 
this enterprise Mr. McKinney was 
ealled to take charge. How well he 


met his responsibility to restore their 
health and prosperity, is 
the outgrowth from these 
conditions of the new firm of Corri- 
McKinney & Co. 


baad x > 


business to 
reflected by 


gan, 


the manufacture of 


begun 


In due 
pig 
blast furnace in 
followed in 1909 
the of four 
Cleveland and eventually the acquisi- 
four others in different loca- 
Carrying on further, the com- 
pany entered the steel business by the 
building of a large open-hearth plant 
at Cleveland in 1916, confining itself 
to the production of semifinished ma- 
terial. Within the past year, the con- 
struction of finishing mills was begun. 
This large program of development 
has fallen almost entirely within Mr. 
McKinney’s regime as the company’s 
the death of Mr. 
Corrigan in 1908, he has exercised full 
of the 

Upon his retirement, he leaves the 
company one of the most valuable in- 
dependent properties in the United 
States, strongly entrenched in every 


course 
leased 

Then 
construction of 


iron was with a 
Cleveland. 
the 
first modern furnaces in 
tion of 


tions. 


president. Since 


control business. 














element of the manufacture of steel, 
from mines to mills. 
* x 

Mr. McKinney’s positive qualities 
are well known to his friends. Once 
an official of a rival furnace com- 
pany met him while crossing a busy 
street in the downtown section of 
Cleveland, and paused to ask him a 
question. “Come on over here,” Mc- 
Kinney said, indicating the side of the 
street to which he was crossing. When 
they arrived there, he smiled and said: 
“You know, you may catch me on 
that side of the road, or this—but you 
will never catch me in the middle, 
of any road.” 

* * os 

As president of the McKinney Steel 
Co. once he gave his associates for 
Christmas cash sums equaling the 
amounts of their yearly salaries. Less- 
received of half their 


er ones sums 


salaries, and so on down the list, all 
employes being remembered with sub- 
stantial gifts. The following year a 
gentleman in the organization having 
charge over financial matters and 
wishing to be prepared, asked him if 
he had any Christmas plans pre- 
pared. “Just repeat what we did last 
year,” said Mr. McKinney. In tell- 
ing of the incident, a friend said that 
McKinney gave less than two minutes’ 
thought to making gifts totaling many 
thousands, at the close of a dull year. 
* * * 


Mr. McKinney is very fond of dogs 
and horses. Frequently he has been 
known to drift from business discus- 
with callers to conversation 
about his favorite animals. He has a 
number of prize winners, and delights 


to attend shows and races. 
BD * os 


sions 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson in his book 


“Industrial America in the World 
War” tells an interesting story of Mr. 
McKinney and his attitude toward 
supplying steel to the United States 
government and its allies. 


The Italian government was in the 
market for 40,000 tons of steel billets, 
which were then hanging around $140 
a ton in the open market, writes Mr. 
Clarkson. Mr. Price McKinney, of 
the McKinney Steel Co., of Cleveland, 
happened to be in Mr, Replogle’s of- 
fice. They discussed the general steel 
situation and the Italian requirement. 
Mr. Replogle said that it was ob- 
vious that steel could not bring such 
prices much longer, and asked Mr. 
McKinney to determine a fair price 
for the Italian order. 

“Write the ticket yourself, Replogle,” 
was McKinney’s answer. “Any price 
you name, profit or no profit, will be 
satisfactory to me.” 

Replogle figured and said he guessed 
$45 a ton would be about right. 

That was $3,000,000 swept away, 
but McKinney stood pat. 


Make Iron Again on Banks of Hudson 


EARLY 200 business men and 
N engineers of the upper Hud- 
son valley district gathered at 

Troy last week to inspect the plant 
of the Hudson Valley Coke & Prod- 
ucts Co. which is near completion. 
The visitors spent the morning going 
over the plant. The main battery of 
coke ovens, the steel gas tanks, and 
the by-products building were found 
almost complete and foundation work 
of the furnace was well under way. 
The blast furnace will be on the site 
of a former blast furnace owned by 
the Burden Iron Works and last op- 
erated during the recent war when 
it was leased by another company 
for making spiegel and other alloys. 
This furnace, with a maximum capac- 
ity under 300 tons a day, has been dis- 


By H. R. Simonds 


mantled and removed with the excep- 
tion of one two-pass 90-foot by 18-foot 
stove which was built in 1906 and is 
still in good condition. Contracts for 
the furnace and its equipment have 
been let and the first carloads of ma- 
chinery, by coincidence, arrived dur- 
ing the morning of inspection. 

The furnace is to be 95 feet high 
with a 23-foot and a_ 17-foot 
hearth. To serve the furnace two 
125-ton mixer type ladles have been 
ordered. The steam generating equip- 
ment will consist of six boilers with a 
total capacity of 2400 horsepower 
generating steam at 190 pounds and 
50 degrees of superheat. The entire 
furnace layout, including trestles, 
cranes, hoists and pig casting ma- 
chine, was designed by Julian Ken- 


bosh 


nedy, Pittsburgh, consulting engineer 
for the Hudson Valley Co. Construc- 
tion schedules call for the furnace to 
be complete in the fall. 

The coke plant, which is planned 
for a production of 1000 tons a day, 
is of unusual design, worked out by a 
group of engineers of the Foundation 
Co., New York. It is the first bat- 
tery of ovens of this design in the 
United States although a small plant 
is in successful operation in Canada. 

The gas is to be sent through pipe 
lines to Albany, Schenectady and Troy. 
These pipe lines form an interesting 
part of the plant project. The 12- 
inch line to Schenectady is 17 miles 
long and of seamless steel pipe in 
40-foot lengths with welded joints. 
The line to Albany which is 8 miles 
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FIG. 2—-THE COKE OVENS ARE BEING 


WILL BE 


long is to be laid with 16-inch steel 
pipe with welded joints. 


At the luncheon following the in- 
spection various speakers described 
the organization and plans of the 


Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp., 
the industrial history of Troy and the 
capital district, and the vision of a 
nearby industrial revival. These 
speakers included the mayor of Sche- 
nectady, present and past mayors of 
Troy, and representatives of the city 
of Albany. James A. Burden, pres- 
ident of the Burden Iron Co., Troy, 
acted as toastmaster. 

Henry Burden, a Scotch 
came to this country in 1820 with in- 
troductions to General Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer and John C. Calhoun. Un- 
der the guidance of these men Mr. 
Burden advanced rapidly from a work- 
man in a Troy iron and nail factory 
to become in 1848 the sole owner of 
a much enlarged plant making spikes, 
shovels, spades, rivets, horseshoes, and 
other products. 

In 1843 he designed a horseshoe ma- 
chine which in one operation auto- 
matically formed a complete horseshoe 
from the hot bar. Previously horse- 
shoes had been made by hand. The 
principle of Mr. Burden’s first ma- 
chine is the underlying principle of 
practically all horseshoe making ma- 
chines in operation today. During the 
Civil war the government needed 
many thousands of horseshoes for its 
cavalry and these were practically 
all supplied by the Troy plant. 

In 1863 the Troy Steel & Iron Co. 
purchased the American patents cov- 
ering the bessemer steel process and 
shortly afterwards operated in Troy 
the first bessemer steel works in 
America. It was from this works 
that the plates for the battleship Mon- 
ITOR were made. 

Some time after this the Burden 
Iron Co. built the blast furnace al- 
ready mentioned. This was for mak- 
ing pig iron for its own use. In 
1904 or 1905 the company found it 
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engineer, 


ERECTED IN A WOODEN 


BUILDING WHICH 


REMOVED 


could purchase pig iron in the open 
market at a lower cost than it could 
produce in its own blast furnace and 
operation of the furnace was discon- 
tinued. 

Henry Burden died in 1871 and 
the control of the company passed to 
his son, James A. Burden, father of 
the present James A. Burden. Since 
the old blast furnace ceased operations 
in 1905, freight rates have more than 
doubled and it is this fact more than 
any other which is making for a re- 
turn of the iron and steel industry to 
Troy. At present the Burden Iron Co. 
manufactures horseshoes, rivets, stay 
bolt iron and engine bolt iron. 

The list of guests at the 
included Henry Oliver, president of 
the Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pitts- 


luncheon 


burgh; John W. Doty, president of 
the Foundation Co., New York: E. 
Arthur Tutein of E. Arthur Tutein 


Inc., pig iron and coke merchants, Bos- 
ton; J. O. Eaton of Cleveland, John 





Jenkins of Pittsburgh, and J. Stanley 
Davis of Albany. 


Observe Fires Through 
Glass Panels 


Frequent inspection of furnace con- 


ditions is one of the steps toward 
fuel burning efficiency. The _ inspec- 
tion of boiler fires can be accom- 
plished without opening the stok- 


ing door by merely looking through 
an inspection door equipped with two 
glass panels. An aperture is  pro- 
vided between the two panels of glass 


for the admission of air. The air 
circulates between the panels and 
passes through an aperture at the 
top of the inner door and then be- 
tween grid openings into the fur- 
nace. Two grids are provided for 
the purpose of segregating the va- 


rious colors of the flame and to pick 
up a large portion of the radiated 
energy from the fire. The spacing of 
the grids conforms to the distance 
between the centers of the human eye. 
The shell, in which the grids are 
mounted, is ribbed on the interior; 
holes are drilled between the ribs 
and, through these, air is drawn by 
draft from the furnace thus keep- 
ing the inner shell cool. The ex- 
terior of the shell, which fastens to 
the furnace or observation door also 
has ribs to dissipate the heat taken 
up by the contact of the casting with 
the furnace. The observation door, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is manufactured by the Vas- 
tine Engineering Products Corp., Chi- 

















DEVICE WHICH PERMITS INTERMITTENT OR CONTINUOUS OBSERVATION OF FIRES 


UNDER BOILERS OR HEATING FURNACES WITHOUT OPENING 
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ANY DOORS 























Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 





N THE oil industry the sucker 
I rod occupies a very important 
wells 


place. When flowing oil 
refuse to flow or the gas pressure 
is low, the well must be pumped and 
sucker rods contribute much to the 
success of this operation. The rods, 
moving up and down through the tub- 
ing in the well, create the suction 
necessary to pump the oil to the sur- 
face; hence the name sucker rods. 
From rods made of wood in 1893, the 
business has shown a_ remarkable 
growth and the present day steel 
rods are the last word in improve- 
ment of design and manufacture. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons of steel are 
used annually in their manufacture. 

To withstand the constant strain 
in pumping wells ranging from 600 
to 5000 feet deep, sucker rods must 
be unusually strong and _ durable. 
They are from %-inch to 1 inch in 
diameter and the joints are 25 feet 
long. In operation they function much 
the same as the ordinary piston water 
pump, being connected to the working 
barrel at the bottom of the well and 
to the pumping beam or jack at the 
surface. 

There are several types and designs 
of sucker rods, each manufacturer 
having his own particular type made 
from a special analysis of steel. A 
few still are made of iron. 

The rods come from the mills to the 
manufacturers in round iron bars 25 
feet in length. It is nec- 
essary to forge the 
ends, fashion the screw 
joints although some 
have welded joints, and 
thread the rod_ end. 
Though different types 
of fittings and sockets 
are used, they are made 
to fit and threads are 
practically standardized. 
The screw end rod is 
used extensively in the 
Mid-Continent oil fields 
while the other types 
are used elsewhere. 


machines 
work of 


Automatic 
speed up the 
manufactuirng the 
sucker rod, ready for 
field service. The forg- 















Sucker Rods 


- HIS is the thirty-ninth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


License Plates 
Hypodermic Needles 
Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needlics 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 


Spinning Rings 
Card Clothing 
Tie Plate 


Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bells 
Steel Vests Bookbinder Wire 


Electrical Conduit 











ing machine forges the joints on the 
end of each rod and it is then inserted 
in a heading machine where screw 
joints or heads are fashioned. The 
threading machine then mills off the 
pin and faces the joint in the same 
operation 

A special forging process employed 
at one large plant brings the rod steel 
to a high temperature when the ends 
are forged on steel bars, after which 
it is placed on continuous operating 
tables which the through 


rods 


pass 


HEADING 


WHICH 


INSURE 


MACHINE 
MAKING SCREW HEADS 
ON SUCKER RODS. AT 
THE LEFT IS FURNACE 


RODS INDIRECTLY TO 
UNIFORM 
STRENGTH 


normalizing furnaces. The temperature 
is then brought up to a specified heat 
and restored to normal. 

About 150 tons of sucker rods a 
month are manufactured by one com- 
pany in the Southwest and sold to the 
oil industry. Figured in lineal feet 
this is approximately 55,000 feet or 
sufficient rods for operation of 25 
wells averaging 2500 feet in depth. 
Large stocks are on hand and the 
actual consumption is above this 
figure. There are other plants with 
a much larger output. 

The testing of sucker rods is carried 
out by the manufacturers under prac- 
tically the same conditions encountered 
in actual field service. At one plant 
a special 5000-foot well is provided 
and also a microphotograph outfit 


which shows the actual effect the 
strain of well pumping has on the 
rods. 


Considering that in the average well, 
2500 feet deep, there are used 3/4- 
inch rods in 3-inch tubing with a load 
of 10,536 pounds on the top rod and 
6672 pounds on the bottom, with a 
running speed of 28,800 strokes a day, 
the severity of the strain is evident. 
The rods often are broken, kinked or 
twisted in handling and have to be 
pulled. Often they cause long delayed 
jobs. Therefore careful design and 
manufacture is important. Rods last 
three months to a year in some cases 
and with power-pumping almost indef- 

initely. The average rod, 
say %-inch, screw end 


type, weighs about 38 
pounds. The forged 
HEATS THE joint type weighs 


slightly less. Most rods 
come in 25-foot lengths 
which are those gener- 











ally used in the South- 
west, while in Califor- 
nia, where wells as a 
rule are deeper, 30-foot 
lengths are used. East 
of the Mississippi, rods 
20 feet in length are 
employed. The deeper 
wells require pumping 
on the beam of the 
derrick. Powers can each 
take care of as many 


as ten shallow. wells. 
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onfidence Urged at Institute 


Timid Attitude of Business Managers Described by President Gary as Serious 


Affliction 


Papers Develop 


N ADDRESS on “Business Diseases’ by 
A President Elbert H. Gary, and another 
one on the solution of Europe’s troubles, 
were the outstanding features of the twenty- 
seventh general meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel institute, held at the Hotel Commo- 
Judge Gary’s ad- 
dress described as the worst disease that af- 
flicts business, “The abnormal, unnecessary, 
timid and ill-poised mental attitude of the 
managers themselves, including ourselves.” 
the impromptu re: 


dore, New York, May 22. 


Judge Gary omitted 


Spring Meeting Attended by 1325 Members 
Spirited Discussions 


Technical 


marks with which he usually opens the meet- 
ings of the institute and proceeded at once to 
the reading of his paper. 
ferent points in the address was of a subdued 
character and did not compare with that which 
has featured the reading of addresses by 
Judge Gary on many previous occasions. It 
generally was believed by the members, how- 
ever, that the address on “Diseases of Busi- 
ness” was one of the most thoughtful and 
scholarly of the many expressions that have 
been made by the industry’s chief spokesman. 


The applause at dif- 


Ambassador Says British Outlook Is Depressing 


GLOOMY picture of Grea: 
A Britain’s industrial prospects 

was drawn by Sir Esme How- 
ard, British ambassador to the United 
States. Great Britain, he said, must 
increase her foreign markets, especi- 
ally in the United States, if she is 
to continue the payment of her debt to 
this country. He made it plain 
that he considered England’s difficult 
position especially as it related to this 
country, as part of the world’s upset 
due to the war, and said immediate 
adjustment is necessary. 

“We have come to the real parting 
of the ways,” he said. “We intend, 
we are absolutely determined, to meet 
our just debts, but there may come a 
time when, unless the world situation 
changes for the better, unless we can 
return to something like prewar con- 
ditions of credit and trade, it would 
be impossible both to make heavy pur- 
chases of raw materials from the 
United States and to pay the interest 
on our debt. It does not require a 
high class mathematician to see that 
the purchases would obviously have to 
be cut down.” 

Sir Esme pointed out that, although 
the United States and Great Britain 
are each other’s best customers, Great 
from us twice as 
much as she sends here. Of his coun- 
try’s industrial and financial out- 
look, he said that “on the whole it 
is certainly depressing and we cannot 
yet see from which side help will 
come.” The greatest factor on which 
Britain has to rely is the re-establish- 
ment of permanent peace in Europe 
and the increase in the purchasing 
power of foreign markets. He did 


Britain imports 
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not ask the United States to interfere 
directly with European’ concerns, 
agreeing with American belief that 
Europe should settle her own diffi- 
culties. But he bespoke a ”sympath- 
etic understanding toward those who 
are endeavoring to bring together the 
jarring and conflicting elements in 
Europe and endeavoring to see if they 
cannot work together, for the good of 
all.” 

Major General C. P. 
commander of the department of the 
East, declared that the business men 
of the country are its greatest patriots. 
The army, he said, is just as much 
a part of business as business is a 
part of the country. His address was 
devoted in considerable part to the 
work of the army and its relations to 
the activities of the country, Gen. 
Summerall was introduced by Judge 
Gary as one of the heroes of the war. 

A novel feature of the banquet 
program was the address of Horace 
Wade, a 16-year old newspaper writer 
who first interviewed Judge Gary for 
the New York World, while at the age 
of 11. He described the interviews 
he has had in the past five years with 
presidents of the United States. 

Papers submitted at the meeting 
covered a wide range of subjects. W. 
H. Bailey, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
read a paper on “Blooming Mill De- 
sign and Practite.” Lee H. Miller, 
chief engineer of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, sub- 
mitted a paper on “Steel Construc- 
tion.” H. D. Savage, vice president, 
Combustion Engineering Corp., New 


Summerall, 
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York, talked on “‘Water-Cooled Boiler 
Furnace Walls.” Charles O. Hadley, 
general manager of sales, Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, read a 
paper on “Classification of Carbon 
Steel Billets.” Dr. C. T. Wang, 
former acting premier and minister 
of foreign affairs for the Republic of 
China, talked on “Industrial Progress 
in China.” W. J. Corbett assistant 
director, Electric Steel Founders’ Re- 
search Group, Chicago, spoke on “Steel 
Castings.” 

Mr. Bailey’s paper was discussed by 
C. F. Biggert, president, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Joseph E. 
Fawell, vice president, Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co. and others. J. H. Ed- 
wards, American Bridge Co. and 
Joseph Brunner, Illinois Steel Co., dis- 
cussed Mr. Miller’s paper. D. S. 
Jacobus, Babcock & Wilcox Co. and 
George A. Orrock, New York Edison 
Co., discussed the paper by Mr. Sav- 
age. Mr. Hadley’s paper was dis- 
cussed by John F. Hazen, general 
sales manager, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Clinton S. Bradley, general sales man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
and W. W. Williams, general sales 
manager, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co. F. A. Lorenz Jr., assistant fourth 
vice president, American Steel Found- 
ries, discussed Mr. Corbett’s paper. 

About 1325 attended the banquet. 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., and one of the 
directors of the _ institute, whose 
speech just before the conclusion of 
the dinner program long has been an 
established feature, was not present. 














Business Ills Clearing Away 


More Reason for Optimism Than Pessimism in Condition of American Industry, 
When Case Is Properly Diagnosed—Better Balance in General Price 
Structure Is Needed—Taxes Should Be Much Lower 


HE iron and steel business in 

I the United States is prosperous, 
as compared with the latter 

part of 1913, for instance, and many 
other temporary periods that might 
be mentioned, yet it is not in some 
respects entirely satisfactory. It is 
not quite as good as it ought to be 


when one considers the underlying 
conditions of the country. Notwith- 
standing it has been the inclination 


and effort of the leaders in this in- 
dustry, or many of them at least, so 
far as they legitimately could, to en- 
courage stability and confidence, there 
are witnessed, from time to _ time, 
fluctuations and hesitations in the nat- 
ural progress of business that are 
unreasonable and uncalled for. This is 
to be deplored. It is unhealthy and 
adversely affects the whole business 
structure. It is proper for all of us 
to consider and to discuss reasons 
and remedies. 

Not intending’ to 
minimize the efforts, the integrity 
or the ability of the vast majority 
of the splendid occupants of seats in 
the halls of our congress, it may 
properly be observed that there is 
much done and also much undone in 
the congress of the United States 
which is wrong, unnecessary and in- 
jurious to the business of this coun- 
try. There are political parties, well 
known, with formulated platforms, dis- 
cussed, considered and then adopted. 
It is the duty of the adherents of 
these parties respectively to vote and 
act in accordance with these plat- 
forms except and unless moral cons- 
cience prevents. Likewise it is ex- 
pected because established by our 
form of government and practice un- 
der it, that a majority will determine 
the questions considered. All this is 
proper and necessary to good govern- 
ment and orderly, effective procedure. 
This is the business part of congress; 
a vital part of it. 

Concerning the specified subjects, 
all the iron and steel industry re- 
quests or desires is that congressmen 
of all parties will subordinate personal 
benefit and desire to the general good 
of the nation, as determined by the 
majority when ascertained by vote, 


disregard or 


Abstract of address to American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York, May 23. 


By E. H. Gary 


and in accordance with conscience and 
deliberative judgment. We do not in- 
tend to be a bloc seeking personal ad- 
vantage; we do not believe in minor- 
ity blocs which seek to dominate the 
affairs of the majority. They have 
been too common. 

The next cause of business disease 
to be mentioned is taxes. They are 











Pessimist Is a Pest 
POSSIBLY the worst disease that 


afflicts the business structure of 
the United States is the abnormal, 
unnecessary, timid and ill-poised men- 


tal attitude of managers, including 
ourselves. ; 

If the medical expert, or his pa- 
tient, becomes, or especially if both 


become alarmed, despondent, hopeless, 
lethargic, the chance for improvement 
is poor indeed. With hope and belief, 
determination and energy, the case is 
much better. We also realize that 
all this applies to the business man 
and the affairs under his care and 
The attitude, conversa- 
tions, substance and manner of state- 
concerning the condi- 
tions and future prospects of business 
often materially affect its progress 
and success. Indeed they infre- 
quently lead to one thing and an- 
other, until they become contagious 
up to the point of panic. 

The real pessimist is very likely to 
become a pest; to be a party in pull- 
ing down his own house and bury- 
ing himself in the ruins, and at the 
same time starting a conflagration. 


E. H. GARY. 


supervision. 


ments present 


not 











much too high, whether levied by na- 
tional, state, municipal or, in fact, 
any public organization possessing the 
power to levy and collect taxes. They 
include emphatically income and _ in- 
heritance taxes; and they embrace all 
direct taxes and in instances indirect. 


They have become a terribly heavy 
burden in the United States. They 
have almost become chronic. We 


know by personal experience, or at 
least by the statements of reliable 
business men, that business activities 
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have been decreased and not infre- 
quently abandoned as the result of 
the heavy burdens of taxation. This 
subject has been discussed with vigor 
and force by the President and mem- 
bers of his cabinet, and we endorse 
all that they have said. 

Persons who have been unreason- 
ably standing for high and higher 
taxes do not realize that they are 
building up conditions which have been 
or will be detrimental to themselves. 
Business generally sorely needs and 
therefore respectfully demands lower 
rates of taxation. All those connected 
with it are very grateful for what 
has already been done and said and 
attempted in this direction. 

There is another form of business 
disease that should be mentioned. It 
grows out of a feeling of selfishness 
or envy, sometimes cupidity. It re- 
sults in injury to the one who pro- 
vokes or practices or bows to it. 
It is natural for all of us to desire 
success, to prosper, to get our full 
share of business, proportionate to 
our producing capacity. 

Perhaps all of us, producers and 
consumers, need to be vaccinated with 
the necessary virus against the dis- 


ease of selfishness, illiberality and 
lack of conscience. If so let us 
promptly submit. 

But there is another side to the 


subject which has been considered. 
We may with confidence indulge in 
prognostications. 

First, let us refer to the funda- 
mentals of our business structure; its 
constitution, on which depend health 
and vigor. We have something that 
is unequalled in any other part of the 
globe. It is permanent and it is 
growing in strength year by year. It 
is the soil, the lands of the United 
States, located in latitudes which pro- 
vide climate suitable for raising al- 
most every variety for the necessi- 
ties of life, rich, well watered, drain- 
able, tillable, wooded, underlaid with 
richest minerals and health serving 
conveniences. It now can produce an 
income annually large enough to pay 
in full any one of the enormous 
national debts, including our own; and 
it is susceptible of immense increases 
in the years to come. 

(Concluded on Page 1421) 
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Speakers Present Research 
Results to Institute 


ILLIAM J. CORBETT, secretary and manager of the Steel 

Founders’ Society of America, Pittsburgh, attended school 
in Erie, Pa., and later was graduated from the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, as a bachelor of science in 
mining engineering. Later he received the degree of metallurgi- 
cal engineer from the institution. In 1914 he became a special ap- 
prentice at the Alliance, O., works and later at the Chester, Pa., 
works of the American Steel Foundries. In 1917 Mr. Corbett 
joined the army, being made inspector of ordnance at Buffalo. 
In January 1918 he was transferred to the Watertown arsenal. 
Leaving the army he was made assistant to the fourth vice presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries, at Chicago. Mr. Corbett 
became cost accountant for the Steel Founder’s Society in 1921 
and in 1923 was made industrial engineer for the Electric Steel 
Founders’ Research group, which consists of a group of five 
steel foundries conducting co-operative research work. Recently 
he assumed his present position. Mr. Corbett is a member 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, American Foundrymen’s association, Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers and American Society for Testing Materials. 





WILLIAM J. CORBETT 


R. C. T. WANG, former acting premier and minister of for- 

eign affairs of the Peking government of China, business 
man and diplomat, received much of his educational training in 
the United States. The southern government of China dispatched 
him in 1918 to the United States to represent its case before 
President Wilson in an effort to obtain recognition. Dr. Wang 
received the rudiments of his education in his native province 
of Chekian, after which he attended several universities and 
taught school. He came to the United States in 1907 to enter 
the University of Michigan. From 1908 to 1911, he attended Yale 
university, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He also 
studied law in this country. After his return to China, Mr. 
Wang became vice minister of commerce and industry in the re- 
publican cabinet. He served as a member of the Chinese dele- 
gation at the peace conference in Europe after the world war. 
Mr. Wang _ entered 
business in China 
becoming vice presi- 
dent of an import 
and export company 
at Shanghai. He 
was a commissioner 
for the settlement 
of the Shantung 








DR. C. T. WANG 


question. In December, 1922, he became acting premier. 
ARLOW D. SAVAGE, vice president of the Combustion En- 
gineering Corp., New York, has been identified with the 

Savage was born in 





combustion profession since 1897. Mr. 
Memphis, Tenn., April 16, 1880. After his education he began his 
practical work in the combustion field in 1897 when he became 
connected with the Ashland Fire Brick Co., with which he re- 
mained until 1914. Together with the late E. S. Hitchins he 
organized the Refractories Manufacturers association in 1913 
and was its first president. In 1914 he was made vice president 
of the American Arch Co. He was elected shortly afterward 
as vice president of the Pulverized Fuel Equipment Co., re- 
taining his connection with the Arch company. Upon consolida- 
tion of the Pulverized Fuel company with the Combustion En- 
gineering Corp. he was made manager of the pulverized fuel di- 
vision of that corporation, later becoming vice president. HARLOW D. SAVAGE 
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Technical and Industrial 
Problems Discussed 


H. BAILEY, chief engineer of the Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 

cago, was born Dec. 29, 1978 in Allegheny county, Pa. 
He was educated in the Pittsburgh district, later being tutored 
privately in higher mathematics as a special student at West 
Virginia Polytechnic institute. His first position in industry was 
with the late Henry Aiken, consulting engineer at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Bailey later joined the engineering department of the Du- 
quesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., serving in that 
connection from 1900 to 1905. He was advanced to the position 
of assistant chief engineer of the Donora works of the Carnegie 
company, which he held until 1907 when he left that organiza- 
tion to become chief draftsman of the Indiana Steel Co. in its 
Chicago office. After serving three years with the Indiana com- 
pany he became chief engineer of the Gary works of the Illinois 
Steel Co. where he remained until 1916 when he was advanced 
to his present position, that of chief engineer of the Illinois 
Steel Co. Mr. Bailey is a member of the Chicago Engineers 
club and the Western Society of Engineers. 








W. H. BAILEY 


HARLES O. HADLY was born in Pittsburgh and educated 

in the public schools of Allegheny, Pa. In 1882 he became 
office boy in the Pittsburgh headquarters of W. D. Wood & Co., 
Ltd., who operated a sheet plant at McKeesport. Later this 
company was succeeded by W. Dewees Wood Co. and the head- 
quarters were moved to McKeesport and Mr. Hadly after suc- 
cessive promotions became purchasing agent of the latter com- 
pany. After two years in that capacity he joined the sales de- 
partment. When the company was taken over by the American 
Sheet Steel Co. in 1900, Mr. Hadly joined the sales organization 
of the latter in New York. In 1905 he went to the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. as assistant to the late Jonathan R. Jones, who 
at that time was secretary and treasurer of the company in 
charge of sales. Mr. Hadly was made general sales manager 
of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., seven years ago and in this 
capacity is a well known figure in the sheet industry in the 
United States. Mr. Hadly was a member of the subcommittee 
on sheets during the 
war and is a mem- 
ber of the executive 
committee of the 
National Associa- 
tion of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Exten- 
sion committee and of the American Iron and Steel institute. 

ROMINENT in iron and steel circles through his recent 

nation-wide activity in advancing the cause of structural steel 
construction, Lee H. Miller addressed the recent institute meet- 
ing on “Steel Construction.” Mr. Miller was born in Canada 
in 1877 and was graduated from the University of Toronto in 
1900 in engineering. After three months in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Miller came to Cleveland where he has been identified in indus- 
try since. He joined the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., leaving 
to enter the employ of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. After 
a short connection with the latter company he became connected 
with the McMyler-Interstate Co. leaving in 1908 to join the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. He was structural sales agent in Cleveland 
for the Bethlehem company for 14 years, until June 1922 when 
he was made managing director of the National Steel Fabri- 
cators association, now American Institute of Steel Construction. 








CHARLES O. HADLY 





LEE H. MILLER 
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Fig. 1—Modern blooming 
mill and pinion housing 
showing direct applicatior 
1 of mill motor 


LOOMING is in most cases one 
of the simplest operations em- 
ployed in rolling steel and or- 
dinarily there is necessity for 
deep study on the part of the steel 
works’ engineer who has a blooming 
mill to install than for any other type 


less 


of mill. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that most of the blooming 
mills installed during recent years 


have been of the two-high reversing 
type, which has become almost stand- 
ardized for ordinary sizes and capaci- 
ties. 

Most of the blooming mills installed 
during recent years are motor driven 
and because the power required to 
operate motor driven mills 
ascertained and is available, the power 
requirement problems are closely de- 
terminable. Occasions do occur, how- 
ever, where local conditions or de- 
mand for unusual capacity necessitates 
breaking away from standard practice 
and where uncommon engineering fea- 
tures are in- 
volved. An _ in- 
stance of this na- 
ture is the bloom- 
ing end of the 
Gary billet mill 
of the Illinois 
Steel Co., where 


is easily 


tremendous ton- 
nages are han- 
dled through nine 
independent 
stands of single 
pass. blooming 
rolls arranged in 
tandem. Three 
outstanding types 
of blooming mills 


The 
important is the 





exist. most 
two-high 
ing bloomer with 
its inherent pos- 
sibilities of wide 


revers- 


FIG. 2—BLOOMING 
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Designing 


and Operating 


Blooming Mills 


By W. H. Bailey 
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F THE three 


ing mills used in this country 


types of bloom- 


to reduce ingots to semifinished 


commodities, the two-high revers- 
leads in the num- 
It affords a 
products and 
either the 
three-high nonreversing unit or 
the multiple type 
whose range of sections and sizes 
are limited. The 
disadvantages of the 


ing bloomer 
ber of installations. 
wider range of 
than 


sizes 


product 


stand tandem 
advantages and 
three 
types are discussed in the ac- 
companying paper which was pre- 
sented before the American Tron 
Steel institute, New York, 
May 22, 1925. The author, W. H. 
Bailey, is associated with the /I- 
linois Steel Co., Chicago. 


and 








range of product and product sizes. Next 
in importance is the three-high non- 
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reversing type with a limited range 
of product and product sizes; and 
third, the multiple stand tandem type 
with but a single pass through each 
stand, having also a limited range of 
product sections and sizes. 

The 44-inch two-high reversing 
bloomer now under construction at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. varies from modern prac- 
tice in apparatus for roll changing. 
Instead of removing the rolls and such 
of the roll bearings individually as 
may be necessary to allow for the re- 
moval of the rolls, it is contemplated 
to remove both of the rolls and their 
bearings with one operation. 

The 40-inch blooming mill of the 
Weirton Steel Co. is a good example 
blooming mill construc- 
tion. After leaving the blooming mill 
the steel may be passed straight ahead 
through a continuous mill or transfer- 
red and sent through a steam hy- 
draulic shear to be cut into slabs or 
heavy blooms, or 
may continue 
through the slab 
shear and over 
the slab shear 
tables to an elec- 
trically driven 
shear to be cut 
into billets. In 
recent years pro- 
gressive develop- 
ment work has 
been accom- 
plished on every- 
thing having to 
do with the re- 
versing blooming 
mill, including 
the design of the 
mill itself, the 
screw -down 
mechanism, the 
of the 
universal cou p- 


of modern 


SCREWDOWNS 


adoption 





























jing for mill spindles, the design 
of the mill pinions ‘and _pin- 
ion housings, mill tables with self- 
oiling bearings, table gears running 
in oil, etc.; but there is still room for 
improvement in the case of the mani- 
pulator. The manipulator has two 
simple functions to perform—to guide 
the piece so it will enter the pass 
properly and to tumble it, but at pres- 
ent these two operations require an 
immense amount of heavy machinery 
to move the manipulator proper back 
and forth, or up and down, as the 
case may be. It certainly does not 
appear to be the best engineering 
practice to employ, for the purposes 
intended, apparatus weighing complete 
40 to 50 times as much as the ingot 
it is required to manipulate. 

Considerable improvement has been 
made in recent years in the construc- 
tion of blooming mill tables. The 
modern table is of rigid construction, 
all roller gears are cut and roller and 
line shaft gears are run in oil, the 
roller journals are large and the 
journal bearings of the self-lubricat- 
ing type. 

Rolls of three-high blooming mills 
operate continuously in one direction. 
For certain purposes, this type of mill 
has some advantage over the two-high 
reversing mill, particularly where only 
a limited number of passes are re- 
quired, ordinarily ranging from seven 
to nine. Here some economy may be 
effected in the type of engine or mo- 
tor employed and due to the applica- 
tion of a fly wheel to the driving shaft 
and to the fact that this type of mill 
is fast, because two or three pieces 
may be going through the mill at the 
same time. 

The disadvantages consist mainly 
in the limited amount of work that 
may be put on a piece. In addition 
there is the disadvantage of having 
to raise and lower heavy tables on 
each side of the mill. 


Ingots Handled Mechanically 


In the three-high mill, manipula- 
tion is performed automatically. The 
ingot enters on the front table, passes 
through the lower rolls and onto the 
rear table. Both tables then are ele- 
vated; during elevation the back table 
automatically is shifted sidewise to 
line the bloom with the proper hole 
in the top rolls. The bloom then is 
passed through the top rolls and onto 
the front table again. This table in 
lowering allows the edge of the bloom 
to engage the fingers projecting be- 
tween the front table rollers; these fin- 
gers turn the bloom and shift it to 
line up with the proper hole in the 
lower rolls, these operations being 








FIG. 8—BLOOMING MILL MANIPULATOR IN THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


continued until the piece is finished. 

A third outstanding type of mill 
is the multiple stand tandem type. 
This mill has almost nothing in com- 
mon with the two general types al- 
ready described. The Gary billet mill 
was built to roll an enormous ton- 
nage of varying sizes of product from 
the initial heat of the ingot. To 
accomplish this, unusual finishing ca- 
pacity was required. In line with and 
immediately beyond the nine stands of 
blooming rolls is a six-stand continu- 
ous mill. Between the continuous mill 
and the blooming mill is a transfer 
for moving the bloom over to and in 
front of a bloom shear which in turn 
delivers to a table served by two cool- 
ing beds, this is product outlet No. 1. 

After leaving the 24-inch continuous 
mill, the steel may continue directly 
ahead to a duplex billet shear, which 
delivers in turn over a conveyor to a 
series of billet loading chutes, this 


comprises outlet No. 2; or the steel 
after leaving the 24-inch continuous 
mill may be transferred to one side 
and, after being sheared, sent to one 
of the cooling beds previously men- 
tioned, this constitutes outlet No. 3; 
or coming from the 24-inch continu- 
ous mill and being transferred as de- 
scribed, the billet may be sent ahead 
through an 18-inch continuous mill 
and onto hot beds, outlet No. 4; or 
after leaving the 24-inch mill, may 
be transferred in the opposite direc- 
tion to that just described and through 
an 18-inch continuous sheet bar mill, 
outlet No. 5. In excess of 123,000 
tons of finished product in one month 
has passed through this mill. A 
variation of this type of mill is the 
blooming end of the Gary rail mill 
comprising four stands of 44-inch 
rolls in tandem followed by a 40-inch 
three-high blooming mill. 


(To Be Continued) 


Gradual Growth of Industries 
Is Due in China 


By C. T. Wang 


ROM an agricultural country 
K the Republic of China is slow- 

ly becoming industrialized. En- 
dowed with rich, natural resources 
and teeming with an industrious pop- 
ulation, it seems that the day will 
not be far distant when China may 
be classified by the historians of the 
world as a manufacturing country. 
Whether the dawn of that day will oc- 
cur in our own lifetime or that of 
our children will depend upon the co- 
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operation or otherwise of the powers 
enjoying treaty relations with the 
Asiatic republic. 

Among the more outstanding fea- 
tures of China’s industrial develop- 
ment we may review the following: 

(1) The growth of the cotton in- 
dustry and the prosperity of cot- 
ton mills. There are today 27 Chin- 
ese-owned cotton mills with 2,639,862 
spindles in operation and 32,500 spin- 
dles under installation, while there are 
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13,403 looms working and 5625 looms 
in construction. 

(2) The increase in the number of 
modern factories and their exported 
output. At the end of 1922 there 
were no less than 740 factories produc- 
ing articles of foreign type. Among 
these, 202 manufactured cotton piece 
goods, 87 socks and stockings, 69 cot- 
ton yarn, 41 cotton towels, 25 cotton 
thread; 66 specialized in soap, 42 in 
candles; there were also 38 flour 
mills, 19 cigar and cigarette factories, 
11 paper mills, 7 factories turning 
out slate pencils, and 7 biscuit fac- 
tories. 

(3) The increase in the volume of 
Chinese exports. Last year (1923) 
out of the total foreign trade of 1,- 
676,320,303 Haikwan taels, Chinese 
exports aggregated 752,917,416 taels, 
while the corresponding figure for the 
previous year was 654,891,933 taels. 

(4) The increase in the number and 
strength of modern, as distinct from 
native-style, Chinese banks. Of these 
there are now over 80, with a total 
authorized capital of nearly 400 mil- 
lion silver dollars and paid-up capital 
of some 170 million silver dollars, and 
350 branch offices scattered through- 
out the country. 

(5) The increase in the number of 
operated mining areas and their out- 
put. Following are the latest avail- 
able official as well as semiofficial sta- 
tistics: 


Number of mining areas 1,966 

Number of engineers 2,142 

Number on technical staff 9,308 
Tons 


19,954,529 


1,153,491 


Arnual output coal 
Annual output iror 


Need Revised Billet 


VERY article produced from steel, 

whether by the openhearth, bes- 

semer, or crucible process, has, 
at some stage of its manufacture, 
been in the semifinished form, dif- 
fering in shape and size, and desig- 
nated as billets, blooms, and _ slabs. 
This paper refers mainly to the car- 
bon steels produced by the basic open 
hearth process, which leads in point of 
tonnage. 

While the preliminary approach is 
perhaps from a technical or produc- 
tion standpoint, it is equally necessary 
to consider commercial and distribu- 
tion problems. Billet classification 
develops toward practical solution 
when confronted with its own difficul- 
ties of application, and should there- 
fore be liberated from any speculative 
or controversial haze into the full 
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EADERS' of ‘newspapers 

might justifiably form the 
opinion that political disturbances, 
floods and famine in China would 
preclude the possibility of indus- 
trial progress in that nation. But 
the writer of this paper, Dr. 
Chengting T. Wang, asserts that 
business is making gains there as 
well as in the Occident and his 
paper serves to set forth some of 
the directions in which gains are 
being made. He has been acting 
premier and minister of foreign 
affairs of the republic of China, 
vice speaker of the senate and 
plenipotentiary delegate to the 
Paris peace conference. From 
these points of vantage his knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the republic 
is inclusive and broad. The ac- 
companying statement is abstract- 
ed from a paper presented before 
the spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute in 
New York May 22. 








Annual output antimony 12,062 
Annual output tin 9.069 

(6) The growth of such important 
industries as ironworks and dockyards. 
Of the first there are at present three 
in operation, the premier of which is 
the Hanyehping Co., which owns an 
iron and steel works in Hanyang, a rich 
iron ore mine and another ironworks 
in Tayeh, and a rich colliery in Pingh- 
siang, also manganese mines and a 
low phosphorus iron mine, all within 


By Charles O. Hadley 


light of experience as related to final 
use, where appraisal of related techni- 








Custom Is Changed 


BASING special billet classifica- 

tions today on the ordinary 
rerolling basis of a decade ago, 
which contemplated a “run of the 
mill” product, procurable at the 
tion commercially. A _ study of 
what is involved in attempting 
made by Charles O. Hadley, gen- 
eral manager of sales, Alan Wood 
Tron & Steel Co., Philadelphia and 
his conclusions form the basis of 
, which was presented 
before the American Iron and 
Steel institute at New York, May 
22, 1925. 


this paper 
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a distance of 200 miles of each other, 
Being under financial obligations to 
Japanese financiers, the company ex. 
ports annually 50,000 tons of pig iron 
and 300,000 tons of iron ore to the 
Japanese steel plant at Yawata. Of 
dockyards there are a few, principally 
government concerns, excluding thoge 
owned and run by foreign companies, 
The Kiangnan Dockyard at Shanghai 
is the most promising of all: It re. 
cently constructed four 10,000-ton 
deadweight cargo steamers for the 
United States shipping board, each 
439 feet long, 55 feet beam, with a 
loaded draft of 27% feet and equipped 
with a triple expansion engine while 
its next-door neighbor, the Nicholas 
Tsu Engineering Works, also owns an 
iron mine, which is 8 hours distant by 
train. Therefore the “Trade Returns” 
for 1919 remarked: “Shipbuilding on 
a considerable scale may now be count- 
ed as one of the established industries 
of China, capable of great expansion. 
According to Lloyd’s shipping returns 
there were launched from Chinese 
yards during 1919 vessels aggregating 
12,307 tons.” Industrialism has in- 
deed come to stay, and the significant 
augmentation of the following imports 
is a sufficient testimony: 


1913 1923 
Value Hk. Tls. 
Building materials 2,444,787 8,990,350 
Casks, empty and shooks 634,714 1,248,657 
Electrical materials 2,322,339 8,480,510 
India rubber goods 360,529 1,972,479 


Machinery 4,650,001 14,328,278 


Locomotive and tenders 768,628 1,169,680 
Motor cars and lorries 485,182 2,155,967 
Gallons 
Gasoline, etc. 465,577 6,307,815 
Kerosene oil 183,984,052 214,835,669 
Lubricating oil 2,449,586 17,499,880 
Liquid fuel (Tons) 12,065 57,267 


Classification 


cal and commercial factors culminate. 

In the earlier years of steel produc- 
tion, billet classification soon appeared 
under two general classes, based sim- 
ply on the process or method of 
working the billet, namely, rerolling 
and forging, with provision for axle 
requirements. The rerolling, or base 
grade, contemplated ordinary rerolling 
uses, not over 0.25 per cent carbon 
or with range of “not exceeding 0.15 
per cent carbon.” The billets were 
rolled into commodities on which there 
were the regular chemical 
ranges, and with the most simple, if 
any, physical tests. 

Legitimate uses for rolled products 
have arisen, which were not contem- 
plated under the old rerolling grade, 
such as billets for bars for tools 

(Concluded on Page 1422) 
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Sir Esme Sees No Silver Lining 


N HIS address at the Iron and Steel institute 
dinner on Friday evening Sir Esme Howard, 
the British ambassador, drew such a gloomy 

picture of industrial conditions in England that 
one might easily wonder whether he had been 
influenced to too large an extent by the well 
known, although constructive, pessimism of his 
distinguished countryman, the Very Reverend 
Dean Inge who recently visited this country. So 
much that Sir Esme said was true and worthy 
of thoughtful consideration that it was unneces- 
sary to emphasize it by exaggeration. 


The ambassador explained feelingly the de- 
pressed condition of the British heavy industries 
including the metal and engineering trades, ship- 
building, coal mining, etc., with their attendant 
unemployment. Some of the latter is due to con- 
ditions such as overpopulation which it is almost 
impossible for any human government to deal 
with, but it is aggravated by defects in the un- 
employment insurance acts which have become 
so deep rooted that although they could be eradi- 
cated, even the present strong conservative gov- 
ernment seems to lack the courage to grasp the 
nettle firmly. No group of Englishmen could be 
so callous as to let another group starve, but the 
dictates of humanity do not require their pauper- 
ization and maintenance in idleness. This prob- 
lem, which lies at the root of British social dif- 
ficulties, cannot be solved by pleading with Ameri- 
cans to patronize British industry. 


Nor does it seem necessary to advance such a 
plea to an audience representing the American 
iron and steel business in view of our purchase 
during last year of 37,288 tons of British ferro- 
manganese, backed up by 76,664 tons of pig iron 
in the first quarter of this year at prices lower 
than Americans could quote, to say nothing of 
our continual consumption of British high speed 
steel, tin, manganese, ore, etc. 

But Americans are aware, if Sir Esme is not, 
of Britain’s tremendous contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare of the world through her great bank- 
ing strength, her financial integrity, and her 
commercial as distinct from industrial supremacy. 
These and other factors make it difficult to take 
his excellency seriously when he looks forward to 
a “worse cataclysm than that produced by the 
war.” We recommend to Sir Esme a study of 
Judge Gary’s opening address on Friday morning 


in which he paid his respects to the pessimists 
who insist on saying, “Business is bad; it is 
down to 75 per cent,’ when the forward look- 
ing viewpoint is that, “Business is good; it is up 
to 75 per cent of producing capacity.” 


How Long Will Jobbers Lose Money? 


OMPETITION with foreign steel, with do- 

mestic mills and among each other has 

brought the warehouse trade to a point 
where dwindling profits are common and losses 
are more prevalent. How long will jobbers con- 
tinue to lose money? That was the undertone of 
much of the discussion at the convention of the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware as- 
sociation last week. The cost of doing business 
analysis made by the organization shows that 40 
dealers throughout the country reported 0.04 per 
cent net profit in 1924. Capital cannot long be 
attracted to an industry which returns no 
greater rate of return than that. The warehouse 
trade has developed some bad practices, not the 
least important of which is price unstability and 
unreasonable competition. 

The steel jobber has an essential function to 
perform in the general scheme of distribution and 
production in American industry. 

He is entitled to a reasonable compensation for 
his contribution toward the greater effectiveness 
of operations. If he does not value his own 
service sufficiently high to see that he gets his 
proper measure of reward he is bound to con- 
tinue a loser since no one else can do the job 
for him. 


Tungsten Imports Reappear 


LOT of 50 tons of foreign wolframite was 
A imported recently, detinned in this coun- 

try and sold as high grade tungsten ore at 
$11 a unit. This was the first foreign ore en- 
tered in this country since the 1922 tariff law 
became effective and marks the beginning of the 
end of the exhaustion of the large stocks accumu- 
lated here prior to that time. High speed steel 
makers largely are covered on their tungsten 
requirements to the end of 1925, either through 
conversion arrangements with domestic schee- 
lite producers or through stocks of ferrotungsten 
and contracts for this alloy. Unsold stocks of 
ore are close to the vanishing points. However 
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until 1926 requirements are figured the status 
of ore stocks may not matter much. 

When next year’s business approaches, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to import some ore to 
augment domestic scheelite supplies and the re- 
sumption of American demands in the world mar- 
ket may cause a rise in prices. It is not believed 
enough American production will be forthcoming 
on an $11 market to meet the country’s high 
speed steel demands. While the prospect is that 
tungsten quotations will be higher next year, 
there seems no likelihood of any runaway mar 
ket in tungsten, since an increasing production 
in various parts of the world would become avail- 
able with every increase of $1 a unit in price. 

Tax Relief Lies with States 
TRONG probability is seen that the national 
S treasury surplus at the end of the fiscal 

year on June 30 may reach $108,000,000, 
even though the raises in pay granted to posta! 
employes by congress has made a drain on the 
treasury. Such a situation would justify a real 
reduction of taxes by the next congress. That is 
the view of the director of the budget, Brigadier 
Genera] Lord, who recently toured the country 
in behalf of the doctrine of economy. 

An encouraging feature of the national economy 
program has been the desire of federal bureaus 
to spread the gospel of economy throughout the 
ranks. A number of state governments, too, are 
following the lead of the national government in 
working toward economies that will make for 
tax relief. Maine and Michigan are notable ex- 
amples. Much of the tax relief now must come from 
the state and municipal governments. The di- 
rector of the national budget has figures to show 
that the federal government now is spending only 
33 per cent of the entire taxes collected. In 1921 
the federal ration stood at 60 per cent. It has 
been demonstrated thoroughly that elimination of 
costly procedure in the public service actually 
does help pare down the tax burden. Why not 
continue practicing it? 


Economic Laws Wreck British Pools 
RICE fixing pools, in opposition to the in- 
I centeble law of supply and demand, again 
have proved ineffective and in great Britain 
two of the strongest have collapsed in the past 
few weeks. First the agreement of steelmakers 
was cast aside and following this, the Welsh 
tin plate compact has been vacated. In both 
fields free competition now reigns, with those 
in best position to produce also in best position 
to sell. 
In fact, this condition seems to have brought 


about collapse of the pools. Aggressive and 
enterprising manufacturers who have kept pace 
in modernizing their plants and operations to 
insure lowest costs have found themselves 
hampered in meeting foreign competition by 
being bound to the less progressive units of the 


industry. This situation was intolerable to 
those who were prepared to profit from their 
own enterprise. Had continental costs not 


reached a low point and made competition with 
British prices successful the pool might have 
been continued. 

Much the same thing was true with respect to 
the Welsh pool in tin plate. Some makers were 
forced to violate their agreement to maintain 
prices, thus taking business from those who ad- 
hered to its terms. The latter refused to con- 
tinue their agreement when the term expired and 
the pool was dissolved. 

In the succeeding struggle to survive, pro- 
ducers with low costs will have the best chance, 
while those ill-equipped to meet competition will 
find profits difficult. It seems probable that pool 
arrangements in continental countries will sur- 
vive as long as costs are low and competition 
from outside is not formidable. Should a marked 
change in the latter situation develop, however, 
the rule of economic law doubtless would bring 
about the same result on in Great Britain. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











“KingiCoal’”’ and the Chinese Wall 
(> King Coal” is a very sick monarch. We know 
that | 


t he will survive, strong and dependable, long 
after his rival, fuel oil, is exhausted and forgotten. In 
the meantime, however, his suffering is extreme and its 
duration and severity rest in the hands of those who 
will depend upon him for a livelihood. 

sitter experience has taught the union operator not to 
ign an inflexible wage contract again. If the union 

too shortsighted to see the wisdom of adjusting wage 
levels to fit economic conditions it will destroy itself. 

The coal operators have no quarrel with collective bar- 
gaining, but when collectivism chooses the form of com- 
bining to restrain trade and destroy capital, and of tak- 
ing the bread from the mouths of the very men for whose 
protection it was created, then a halt must be called, and 
an opportunity must be given to the employer to break 
down the Chinese wall that the labor leader had built 
up between him and his employes. The two must be al- 
lowed to confer upon their private affairs, which the paid 
representative of one has forgotten in his personal am- 
bition and zest for battle. A. G. Dodson, president, 
Weston, Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., in address to na- 
tional resources production group, thirteenth annual meet- 
ing, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, May 20. 
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Romance in Steel Organization 


there has been considerable 
interest since the announce- 
ment of the formation of a 
holding company. Beginning 
with a very limited capital, 
and operation of the equip- the steel company has had 
ment used in the production pr remarkable experiences until 
of steel, the other pertains to Six Institute Papers in This Issue today it is one of the leading 
the business organization and oe independent steelmakers. The 
its development. The article on page 1379 is a article indicates how one personality has domi- 
chapter in the latter division; it is an account of nated the affairs of the company for years, an 
the organization and reorganization of the Mc- “independent” among independents; the son of 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, concerning which his former partner at last acquiring control. 


HERE are two ro- 
mances of steel, or the 
romance of steel at least 
has two divisions. One re- 
lates to the origin, perfection 
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— CENTRAL BANK DISCOUNT RATES 


From Federal Reserve Board. 
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U. S. Money Rates Lowest in World 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ply in recent weeks. Lessened exports of 

gold, a lull in the flow of loans abroad, the 
March recession in the stock market, and re- 
duced activities in a few lines of industry all 
combined to check the firming tendency of money 
rates that appeared early in the year. 


Bore has grown easier and in freer sup- 


NE result of cheap credit in this country is to 

give producers a competitive advantage over 
those of other nations. As shown by the diagram 
at the top of this page, the rediscount rate of the 
federal reserve bank of New York, is the lowest 
of any central bank rate in the world. This tends 
to offset the advantage many European countries 
have in point of lower wages. 


ROM a rate of 314 per cent in New York, the 

central rates range up to 11 per cent in Aus- 
tria. The Bank of England rate is 5 per cent, 
and that for Germany is 9 per cent. In Ger- 
many and many other continental countries in- 
dustry’s progress is hampered by the high rates 
and scarcity of working capital. 


HERE are many reasons to believe that the 
tendency toward slightly firmer domestic 
money rates may be resumed shortly. For one 
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thing, the loans abroad are likely to start on a 
big scale again. This country now holds $9, 
000,000,000 of foreign investments and they have 
been expanding at the rate of $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. The pace probably will be maintained in 
1925. Government war loans aggregate $10,500, 
000,000. 


NOTHER reason for expecting money to be- 
come a little firmer is that current trade de- 
velopments are largely constructive. The iron 
and steel industry is getting into balance with re- 
spect to supply and demand and a definite turn 
for the better is in sight. Consumption has not 
slumped as in 1924. The building and automo- 
bile industries are holding up amazingly. Car 
loadings are at unequaled peaks for this season, 
the petroleum industry has turned cheerful and 
commodity prices apparently have reached the 
bottom of their decline. 


OST impressive of recent developments has 

been the extraordinary rebound of indus- 
trial stock prices. All of the ground lost in 
March has been recovered and new peaks at- 
tained. Investment bonds are also strong. The 
rise of British sterling to parity emphasizes the 
world’s steady course toward normal. 
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Automobile Production 


HE production of automobiles in April 

passed all records for any previous 
month in the history of the industry. The 
aggregate output was 438,965 cars and 
trucks for the United States and Canada. 
Production in the United States was 375,786 
passenger cars and 46,092 trucks. Canada’s 
output was 15,515 cars and 1572 trucks. 
The largest previous month’s record was 
404,400 cars and trucks in May, 1923. Many 
plants continue to run at capacity and the 
May production is expected to exceed that 
of April by a good margin. 
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Passenger Car und Truck Output 00 
Compiled by Department of Commerce from 
Reports of Leading Manufacturers 
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Structural Steel Awards 


HE country’s extraordinary building pro- 

gram was reflected in the sales of fab- 
ricated structural steel in April. The aggre- 
gate amounted to 223,300 tons, or 77 per 
cent of the capacity of the plants in the 
country. This was the largest business re- 
ported in 1925. It compares with 200,100 
tons awarded in March or 69 per cent of 
plant capacity. In April 1924 the awards 
were estimated at 185,600 tons, or 64 per 
cent of capacity. Shipments from plants in 
April totaled 226,200 tons against 214,600 
tons in March. 
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MONTHLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 7 
From Reports of Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society Until April, 1922 
Subsequent Figures Collected by Census Bureau, Washington 
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Steel Price Parity 


HE spread between finished steel and 

pig iron has widened somewhat in re- 
cent weeks. In April the average of steel 
bars, Pittsburgh, was $41.00 a ton, while 
the average of basic pig iron, valley fur- 
nace, was $22.20 a ton. This was a spread 
of $18.80 a ton. In May the average of 
bars dropped to $40.00 a ton while the pig 
iron average declined to $19.00 a ton and 
the spread between them became $21.00 a 
ton. Iron and steel prices now are at the 
lowest average levels in three years and a 
turn is believed near. 


Foundry Pig Iron 


HE market for Southern foundry pig 

iron has held firmer recently than has 
that for Northern foundry pig iron. In 
March the average for Chicago No. 2 iron 
was $24.00 a ton. It declined to an average 
of $22.60 in April and to $21.30 in May. Bir- 
mingham No. 2 foundry was at an average 
of $21.00 a ton in March. It fell to $20.00 
a ton in April and has held at that level dur- 
ing May. The spread between the two 
grades has fallen to $1.30 a ton compared 
with $3.00 in March and a normal prewar 
spread of $4.00 a ton. 
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Bank Clearings 


N ORDINARILY trustworthy measure 

of the volume of general business trans- 
actions is found in the record of bank clear- 
ings. In April the aggregate of check ex- 
changes in the country reached $41,406,313,- 
000. This was slightly less than the March 
total, but it was 11 per cent ahead of April, 
1924. Moreover, it was the largest volume 
of clearings for any April on record. New 
York clearings totaled $22,484,000,000 
against $20,325,000,000 in April, 1924. Out- 
side of New York the total was $18,557,000,- 
000 against $17,892,000,000 one year before. 


Mail Order Sale 


HE rise of the volume of mail order 

sales this year is reckoned as strong 
tangible evidence of the improvement in 
purchasing power of the farmer. The in- 
dex of sales of four mail order houses, cor- 
rected for seasonal variation, has been at 
higher levels since the beginning of the year 
than for any corresponding period since 
1920. Compared with one year ago, mail or- 


‘der business this spring has been from 10 


to 16 per cent ahead. The high sales rec- 
ords of 1920 were largely due to the then 
inflated price levels. 
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Shipments Top New Tonnage 


Business Volume Growing but Not Yet Sufficient To Stabilize Operations— 
More Diversified Demands for Steel—Active Pig Iron Buying 
Movement Continues—Scrap Still Firmer 


of April with some tendency to keep on in- 

creasing but the tonnage is not yet up to the 
level of shipments. Unfilled orders, consequently, 
are undergoing continuing shrinkage and produc- 
tion is subject to some further dipping and read- 
justments. The better side of this situation 
comes from the fact that new buying again is 
becoming more diversified and frequent. While 
still essentially of a hand-to-mouth character, it 
is spread over many sources in which fresh de- 
mands seem to be originating with well-sustained 
regularity. 

The industry appears to be having difficulty 
in keeping itself above the 70 per cent mark in 
operations. The Steel corporation is on this basis 
so far as ingot operations, but its finishing mills 
are 80 per cent engaged. Chicago has dropped 
several points to 87 per cent of ingot capacity. 
Pittsburgh is down to 65 per cent average. The 
Youngstown district continues at 70 per cent. 

A possible anthracite coal strike is being seized 
upon by coke makers to induce buyers to cover 
their requirements for third and fourth quarters. 
Few are taking action, however, and the market 
dragging with $2.90 quoted on spot coke. 

The buying movement in pig iron 
still is under way and has attained 
impressive proportions. Since 
May 1, sales easily have run above 
500,000 tons. Cleveland furnace 
interests alone have sold 275,000 tons in that pe- 
riod and Chicago about 150,000 tons. The past 
week has brought out many inquiries and at 
least 150,000 tons of new sales. Pittsburgh sees 
60,000 tons in sight including 25,000 to 30,000 
tons for a leading sanitary ware manufacturer. 
The General Electric Co. has bought liberally. 
The American Radiator Co. is in the market but 
appears not to have closed a heavy tonnage as re- 
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[ce area steel business in May has run ahead 


Iron Sales 
Mount 


ported. At St. Louis, 15,000 tons of basic has 
been booked. Prices are still soft though show- 
ing more firmness in some quarters. At Chicago 
$21 has been shaded. 
Sheet bars have dropped again in 
_ price to $35 Pittsburgh and 
Some Prices Youngstown, with the report that 
Lower ri lower might be done. Users 
lately have been withholding 
specifications to force concessions claimed to be 
necessary because of the ragged sheet market. 
The latter shows a narrowed range of price cut- 
ting. Plates went in the East this week at 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, but this is exceptional. Shading in 
wire products goes on. 

Dealer buying, with that of some consumers 
added, has kept the scrap market in better tone. 
Quotations are 50 cents to $1 higher in nearly 
all districts. 

The Ougree-Marihaye works in Belgium has 

sold 5000 tons of special shapes to New York but 
foreign selling to American buyers has been less 
in evidence. The Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey has denied it has placed 1,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate with Welsh makers though the latter 
have taken an order for 500,000 boxes of oil 
plate, according to IRON TRADE REVIEW weekly 
market cable. Japanese inquiries for tin plate 
total 60,000 boxes. British mills will supply 6000 
tons of plates for a pipe line in Vancouver. 
Oil trade demands for steel for 
tanks, refineries and barges have 
come into greater prominence. 
The Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
placed 4000 tons for barges, the 
Humble Oil Co. 6000 tons for stills and tanks, 
while 7500 tons for tanks is up at Chicago. An- 
other important barge award by a West Virginia 
coal company accounts for 4800 tons. 

Iron and steel imports in April fell off 20,861 


Oil Needs 


Heavier 
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KIO Market Section 


tons from March to 71,249 tons. The loss in pig 
iron was 17,504 tons. Exports were 154,426 tons 
against 155,386 tons in March. 

Formation of a European steel alliance to in- 
clude makers in France, Germany and also Great 
Britain again is being agitated abroad. Paris re- 
ports active negotiations are under way. British 
steelmakers who recently abandoned their price 
agreement are reported to be considering new 
pooling arrangements among themselves. 

Some weakness in pig iron and semifinished ma- 
terial has forced IRON TRADE REVIEW weekly 
composite of 14 leading iron and steel products 
to $38.04 for the fourteenth straight decline. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


May 27, Apr. Feb. May 
1925 1925 1925 1924 











PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh. ........ $20.76 22.86 24.61 24.06 
Basic, valley 18.50 22.20 22.00 20.70 
Basic, eastern del., eastern P&............0 21.00 22.60 24.256 20.75 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitstburgh ........ 20.26 21.96 23.76 22.66 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  .....cccceccccsesceoseee 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham .......... 20.00 20.00 20.75 21.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton........ 19.00 21.00 22.00 22.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace _............. 23.25 23.75 24.50 25.60 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............000+ 21.63 28.16 25.26 22.60 
Malleable, valley .. 18.50 20.80 22.00 21.80 
Malleable, Chicago 21.00 22.60 24.00 22.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ........ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 19.76 21.66 28.26 238.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ...... 119.79 119.79 119.79 112.29 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS ......c0s-c000e - 8.00 8.10 3.65 8.35 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS  ......cccccessessoee 3.50 3.85 4.30 4.30 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh........... 85.00 37.00 89.00 40.60 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 87.00 389.00 40.60 

















Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh. ...........:0+ 35.00 85.80 387.60 89.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 85.80 87.60 89.20 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  .........cccccsssssees 2.00 2.06 2.16 2.26 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.35 
Steel bars, Philadelphia _ .............c0000 2.32 2.82 2.37 2.57 
Tron bars, Philadelphia ............cessseeee 2.22 2.27 2.28 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago mill  .......sssccrssr 2.05 2.10 2.00 2.30 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.25 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.82 2.32 2.42 
Beams, Chicago 2.20 2.25 2.80 2.45 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.25 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............-c.s0000 2.22 2.32 2.82 2.42 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.20 2.25 2.80 2.46 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh............ 8.25 8.35 3.60 8.65 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.55 2.76 2.80 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.50 4.80 4.80 
heets, black, No. 28, Chicago ............. 3.50 8.65 3.85 4.10 
heets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ........ 2.60 2.75 2.95 8.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.55 4.75 5.00 5.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ......cccccccssewnee 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.95 
Wire nails, Chicago  ....cccccccccrossrorcesseoees 2.85 2.90 3.00 8.20 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............. 17.50 17.00 19.00 15.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ...... 15.00 15.50 17.85 14.70 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..........000+ 15.25 15.00 17.55 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa... 17.00 18.40 20.50 17.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ..........ccsccccsesere 15.25 14.60 17.75 18.60 
Rails for rolling, Chicago  ....1.sosersse 17.75 15.86 19.15 15.80 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Preducts Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pive 











This week (May 27, 1925)...........cccscsssessssssreee-ees $38.04 
Last week (May 20, 1925)...........ccccccsscccsssorssssrceersesesseseneses 38.21 
One month ago CApril, 1925)..........cccesoeeeeeseeseeesnensnene 39.45 
Three months ago (Feb. 1925)..........cssseseeseereresnneserees 41.13 
One year ago (May, 1924) ing a 41.38 
Ten years ago (May, 1915) 22.89 
Twelve years ago (May, 1913) 27.34 





Late News Flashes 


Chicago Takes Off Capacity 
Chicago, May 26.—Steel ingot operations here 
have dropped several points to an average of 87. 
The active steel works blast furnace list continues 
to include 26 out of 35, 





Shipments Exceed New Business 
New York, May 26.—New bookings by the 
Steel corporation are pronounced to be good but 
shipments continue at a rate in excess of incom- 
ing tonnage. Hence, a further decline in unfilled 
tonnage for May will be shown. 





Valley Operations Are Fair 

Youngstown, O., May 26.—Sheet mills in the 
Mahoning valley this week are operating at 69 
per cent compared with 67 per cent a week ago. 
District steelmaking averages about 70 per cent 
of capacity. Schedules at pipe mills are being 
maintained on an 80 per cent basis. District strip 
mills are operating full. Bar mill production is 
being maintained at approximately 85 per cent. 





To Investigate Antidumping Charges 
Washington, May 26.—Customs division of- 
ficers have asked the appraiser at the New York 
port to investigate charges that Germany is vio- 
lating the antidumping law through exports of 
merchant bars and other materials, as a result 
of complaint by producers and fabricators in the 
South and Southwest. A report also has been 
asked on the importation of cast iron pipe from 

Germany. : 





Auto Builders Expect Heavy Demand 
Detroit, May 26.—Continued heavy demands 
and high production are expected in the automo- 
tive industry, according to a research just made 
of 45 passenger car and truck builders. Many 
companies are preparing to bring out new lines, 
which are expected to stimulate buying. June 
is expected to show some falling off in produc- 
tion and some easing in demand. The changing 

over to new models is to be effected then. 





Pittsburgh Drops to 65 Per Cent 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—Steel mill operations in 
the Pittsburgh district are averaging about 65 per 
cent, having suffered a setback of about 5 per 
cent within the past week. The Carnegie Steel 
Co., which started out last week at 64 per cent, 
achieved only 59 per cent as the average, and 
again commences this week with 64 per cent en- 
gaged. The independents in this vicinity are av- 
eraging 60 to 70 per cent. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. keeps 30 out of 58 blast furnaces active. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, 
Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch and larger 





























Pittsburgh, open hearth ............ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................ 35.00 
Youngstown 85.50 
Philadelphia 40.30 to 40.80 
Ch 87.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 40.50 to 45.50 
Forging, Philadelphia mncieibatts 45.30 to 45.80 
HEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and ge ania 35.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 85.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
\%-inch and finer 
Pittsburgh $46.00 
Cleveland 46.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 


%-inch; $5 for screw stock: $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 






































KELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ......... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 2.00c to 2.10c 
Philadelphia 2.17e to 2.82c 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago 2.20c 
Cleveland 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia 2.17¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.84¢ 
Chicago 2.20c 
Cleveland 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
Birmingham 2.15c to 2.25¢ 





Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ....... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.... 2.25c to 2.35c 


Philadelphia, soft steel  2.82¢ to 2.42c 
New York, soft steel ................ 2.84¢ to 2.44¢ 
Chicago, soft stee] .....cccceccceceeees 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Cleveland, soft steel  ............0 2.19¢ to 2.29c 
Birmingham, soft steel ............ 2.15e to 2.25c¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ............ 3.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Chicago, rail steel ........ccsse 2.10c 
Mill, rail steel] .....cccccccocsccsesecsreee 1.900 to 2.000 


Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ to 2.82c 
New York, common iron .... 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron .......-.... 2.05¢ to 2.10c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 








Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.40c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.40¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ... 2.20c to 2.40c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, pore aaes 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago... 


Cold Finished Steel 





Cold finished steel bars, 

drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, carloads ..........-00.0 2.70c 
Less carload 2.95¢ 
Steel shaft’g, turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.70¢ 

Serew stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 


and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 23.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh...... 27.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mill... 1.70c to 1.75c 


Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.108 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 3.00c to 3.20c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.90c to 4.90c 
Track bolts, Chicago ............+ 3.90c to 4.00¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.35c¢ 
Tie plate, Chicago ©... me 2.35c 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 








Wire nails 2.75¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.00c 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Anmenled WTC  2.....ccccrccccsscseseseecee 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, PAIN! .....ceccconeee 3.20c 
Barbed wire, galvanized _ atale 3.45¢ 
Polished staples  ......ccccecscsersceseee 3.20c 
Galvanized staples  .......csssssses 3.45c 
Coated nails, count kew............ 2.05c to 2.10c 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... '$20.56 to 21.09 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., $2 
per ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on 
products made there. Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 


higher. Chicago delivered price $3 higher, 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base ............ 8.15c to 3.80c 
No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered 3.72¢ 


No. 28, Gary, Ind. Harbor........ 8.45c to 3.55¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 3.50c to 3.60c 


TIN MILL, BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ......... $.40c to 3.50¢ 
No. 28, Gary DaSC  ...cccccccerssssses 8.50c to 3.60¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.25c to 4.40c 


Na. = Philadelphia, delivered 4.72¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.50c to 4.55c¢ 
No. os Chicago, delivered........ 4.55c to 4.60c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ............. 2.40c to 2.50c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.72¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.55c to 2.60c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered .... 2.60c to 2.65c 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


No. 22, Pittsburgh base .......... 4.30c to 4.40¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, 


Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ‘ 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


ereeceesveereces 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch, butt steel 50 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ........... 30 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, III., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 3% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to ne 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch 46 me 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.15c to 6.25¢ 


Sees cecensceceeseneecoeseres 


CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Six-inch and over Birmingham my hedge 50 
Four-inch, New York .......000 to 58.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 4h soto ones 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 











$4.00 off list 

Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4.10 off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
| ee $4.10 off list 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger... 

75, 10 and 7 off 

Cold punched U. S&S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16 inch and smaller 

0, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5¢-inch and larger........ 75, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S. . 
9/16-inch and smaller. 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6’, smaller and_ shorter) 
Rolled thread  ....cccscrersseee 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

Rolled thread 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ......... 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread , 10 and 5 off 
LOZ BCTOWS  cccocscesesscceeseessees 60, 10 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 8 heads........ 

sek 50 and 10 off 
4 to 10 heads .............. 50, 10 and 20 off 

*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 

80 and 5 off 

Tap bolts 80 off 

Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts............ 

50, 10 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 


45, 10 and 5 off 
Blank bolts 
Rough stud bolts with nuts 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
*Prices quoted on small business. 


re CASTELLATED AND 



















































































ED NUTS 
Per 1000, Borys rion 9 plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

% $ 4.40 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
% 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
% 10.10 10.50 
9/16 18.80 14.20 
74 17.00 17.80 
% 23.50 24.00 
% 36.00 36.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
1y% 126.00 131.00 
1 183.50 183.50 
1% 210 210.00 

Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80, 10 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
Rivets 


Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 


burgh and Cleveland .............. 2.40c to 2.50¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads 
Chicago 2.75¢ 





Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland....70, 10 and 5 off 





1] 





Pittsburgh base Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 

S. A. E. Series— Cut nails, f.0.b. mills .......cccs0 2.90c Chicago* 70, 10 off 

v4 (gl Paw —- ad eo ped pe I WwW P; *Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
n CAFOMIUM) — svereee * “CSC allowed on 800 pounds or more. 

6100 (Chrome vanadium)....... 4.25¢ to 4.50c Cast Iron Water Pipe » 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 3.75c to 4.00c Prices per net ton Washers 
9250 (Silico mang. spring).... 3.50c to 3.60c Class B Pipe 

Billets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at Four-inch, Chicago «000+ . 51.20 to 52.20 Wrought, c.1., Chi. dist., $6.20 to $6.30 off 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2% x Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 47.20 to 48.20 Wrought, c.1., Pitts. dist., $6.60 to $6.10 off 

manne ath! 42.50 to 44.50 Lock washers f.o.b. factory 85, 10 and 10 off 


2%-inch $5 higher. Chleage | base 8 higher. 


Four-inch, Birmingham 
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Pig Iron 


Closing 





IG iron buying continues to gain momentum. 
Pracivits is more pronounced in all districts; 

especially so in the Pittsburgh territory that 
has been lagging behind the movement. 
in the week there totaled 20,000 tons, and 50,000 
The sales reported by 
the leading interests with headquarters at Cleve- 
for the 


to 60,000 tons is pending. 


land aggregate 107,000 tons 


iron market here is on the verge 

of a buying movement; 50,000 

or 60,000 tons to be sold in the 
next two weeks including the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co.’s tonnages for 
New Brighton and Allegheny plants. 
Estimated tonnage moved here in 
the past two weeks is approximately 
20,000 tons. During the past week 
No. 2 foundry declined another 50 
cents. Several 1000 and 2000-ton 
lots for delivery over the remain- 
der of this quarter and into or 
through the third quarter sold at 
$18.50, valley. Some buyers now are 
hoping to get $18 quotations. One 
thousand tons of No. 2X brought $19 
valley. All producers are asking 50- 
cent silicon differentials. The Lock- 
hart Iron & Steel Co. defers action 
on an inquiry for 1500 or 2000 tons 
of gray forge on which $18 to $18.50 
is. quoted. Small malleable sales are 
noted at $19, and $18.50 now is avail- 


Prior mariet | May 26.—The pig 


able. Inquiries are scarce. The N. 
& G. Taylor Co.’s inquiry for 1000 
tons of basic is understood to have 
been placed in the East. A_ local 
consumer wants 500 to 1000 tons 
of low manganese basic. Standard 
basic is quoted $18.50. Purchasers 
believe offers to pay $18 on _ ton- 


nage would not be refused. It is un- 
derstood one tonnage for resale in 
the valley territory brought $18. The 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
purchased 1000 tons of bessemer 
from a furnace having a lower freight 
rate than the valley. Small lots of 
bessemer sold at $19 and $19.50 val- 
ley. One or two small lots brought 
$20, valley, this week. The Pittsburgh 
Rolls Corp. wants 1500 tons of mal- 
leable for delivery over the remain- 
der of the year. The Mesta Machine 
Co. is inquiring for 1000 tons of 
No. 2 and No. 3 and a small tonnage 
of bessemer. Two local buyers closed 
500 and 200 tons of bessemer. Low 
phosphorus iron is $23.50, furnace, 
having $5.42 freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh. A _ valley producer _ still is 
quoting $28.50, valley. 

Boston, May 26.—Tonnage _in- 
quiries have further reduced pig iron 
prices in New England. One or two 
exceptionally favorable lots have been 


placed with Buffalo producers at 
prices under $18.50 base, $23.41 de- 
livered. An eastern Massachusetts 
foundry bought approximately 1000 


tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 


150,000 tons 


Sales 


week, and $18.50 valley. 


at $18.75 Buffalo, or $23.66 delivered. 
Another sale of about 1000 tons of 
No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) is re- 
ported at $19, Buffalo, or $23.91 de- 
livered. The situation in eastern 
Pennsylvania has materially strength- 
ened. One sale of several hundred tons 
of No. 2X is reported at $20, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace or $23.65 de- 
livered. Inquiry shows improvement. 

New York, May 26.—More pig iron 
business is noted here. The General 
Electric Co. closed for 2000 tons of 


TM EL 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross tons 
Bessemer, valley ....-$19.00 to 19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .. 20.76 to 21.26 
Basic, valley ‘ inne 18.50 
Basic, Pittsburgh _..... : 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo Gubdaseiednaos ; 18.50 to 19.00 
Basie, del., eastern Pa. _ 21.00 to 21.50 
Malleable, valley 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........... : 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo _...... sesseeeeeee 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa . 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila 22.26 to 22.76 
WO: 22, TT cceecun 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City . . 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur . 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, del., Phila . 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.39 to 21.76 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila.... 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 21.89 to 22.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston . 23.65 to 24.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston . 23.41 to 23.91 
Continental foundry, Boston . 23.50 to 24.00 


No. 2 southern, Birmingham 18.00 to 21.00 


No. 2 southern, Cincinnati . . 22.05 to 25.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ...... 26.31 to 28.81 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........... 24.51 to 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland .......... 24.51 to 27 01 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 

WED. cocisinintncemcsanddinceniabiaeiiinideds 25.41 to 27 4) 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis . 28.67 to 26.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace . : 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila ..... 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. _......... 21.50 to 22.00 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts 19.76 to 20.26 
Low phos., standard, valley 28.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 28.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace .... 25.00 to 26.00 
Low phos., English, Phila....... 25.26 to 25.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham _................ 30.00 
Charcoal, Superier, Chicago ........ 29 04 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent, $25.00; $8 to 9 per cent. 
$27.50; 9 to 10 per cent, $29.50: 10 to 11 per 
cent, $31.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $3550: 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50: 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50 
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Sales Continue to Mount, While Prices Still 
Show Softness—Largest Users Now Are 








276,000 tons since May 1. 
in the same period. The largest 
users either have closed for parts of their re- 
quirements or are in the market, the list includ- 
ing the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., General Elec- 
tric Co. radiator companies and others. 
iron has been marked down another 50 cents, to 





Scneeene 
— 





Chicago has booked 


Foundry 


American Tube & 
bought 3000 to 5000 
tons of basic. Numerous smaller lots 
have been closed. At least 10,000 
tons of foundry iron is pending. The 
American Radiator Co. is considered 
on the point of buying for Bayonne, 
N. J. Prices continue unsettled. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry is $20 
to $20.50, base furnace, while some 
sales are noted at less. Buffalo seems 
firm at $19, furnace. Considerable 
Indian iron has been sold in _ this 
territory. 

Philadelphia, May 26.—Pig iron 
business is better. At least 10,000 
tons of foundry iron and probably 
more was sold in this territory in the 
past week. Inquiries coming out in- 
dicate a continuance of buying. Low 
phosphorus iron sales total at least 
1000 tons, while new low phosphorus 
inquiries aggregate over 5000 tons. 
English low phosphorus iron now is 
obtainable at $24.50, duty paid, tide- 
water. The domestic iron is somewhat 
easier. Copper bearing now is ranging 
from $25 to $26, furnace. One consumer 
bought several hundred tons of basic. 
Another who inquired for 2000 tons 
postponed action. Only six companies 
now are producing iron in eastern 
Pennsylvania for the market. Eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry iron now is $20 
to $20.50, base furnace, plus 50 cents 
for No. 2x. 

Buffalo, May 26.—New 
7500 tons does not 
pig iron demand, sellers say. Ne- 
gotiations for purchase of favored 
brands are in progress in a number of 
instances, and in at least one a large 
tonnage of iron is said to be involved. 
Last week’s sales are estimated at 15,- 
000 tons. Buffalo makers say the 
$18.50 quotation on low silicon grades 
has been withdrawn and that $19 is 
minimum. One seller has advanced 
the price of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent sili- 
con iron from $20 to $20.50, effective 
on all shipments after-July 1. 

Cleveland, May 26.—Increasing sales 
during the past week was the fea- 
ture of pig iron buying. The total 
reported by the four leading inter- 
ests with headquarters here is 107,- 
000 tons for the week, and 276,000 
tons since May 1. The largest mer- 
chant furnace company closed a half 
dozen orders during the week for 
5000 and 6000 tons each, represent- 
ing malleable, automobile and jobbing 
foundries. The General Electric Co. 
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foundry. The 
Stamping Co. 


inquiry of 
represent fully 
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is closing around 20,000 tons. One 
company here booked 2800 tons of 
special iron for its eastern plants. A 
Grand Rapids, Mich., melter closed 
6000 tons with a lake furnace. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is 
in the market for 25,000 to 30,000 
tons of northern iron and also a 
tonnage of southern. The American 
Radiator Co. is understood to be in- 
quiring for 15,000 tons, mostly for 
western plants. The lowestdone bya 
Cleveland furnace in the week in meet- 
ing valley competition is $18.77 base 
furnace. This interest took sizable lots 
for Cleveland melters at $21, deliv- 
ered for No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
con) and $20.50, delivered, for No. 
2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). The mini- 
mum base price quoted by Cleveland 


makers for delivery in the 50-cent 
switching area is $20, furnace. The 
valley price is more stable at $19. 


The lake price is 50 cents lower than 
a week ago, at $19 to $19.50, fur- 
nace. One lot of 1000 tons of 7 per 
cent silvery iron was sold at $25, 
representing $1 off schedule. 
Chicago, May 26.—An_ otherwise 
strong pig iron market has been dis- 
turbed by the shading of the $21, 
Chicago furnace, quotation, by a 
broker. At least two sales in Milwau- 
kee and one in Chicago below $21 
seem authenticated. Other sellers say 
they are holding to $21. Selling has 
been heavy and one interest estimates 
150,000 tons of iron has been placed 
here in the past two weeks. Inquiry 
continues strong. The report that the 
American Radiator Co. has _ placed 
15,000 tons in the Chicago district 
lacks confirmation. A Chicago melter 
is inquiring for 1500 tons of No. 2 


foundry for the last half. An Iowa 
melter wants 600 tons for this de- 
livery. Third quarter inquiry in- 
cludes 900 tons from a western IIli- 


nois foundry and 1000 and 800 tons 
from two Chicago melters. Activity 
in low phosphorus and silverv iron has 
not kept pace with that in No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 

Cincinnati, May 26.—Pig iron sales 
here the past week aggregated close 
to 10,000 tons. The outstanding trans- 
action was 2000 tons of northern 
foundry to the Swain-Robinson Co., 
Richman, Ind., for last half. This is 
understood to have gone to a lake 
furnace. The American Stove Co., 

(Concluded on Page 1417) 





Ferroalloys 








Spiegeleisen Sales Largest of Year— 
More Ferromanganese Inquiry 


New York, May 26.—Contracting for 
the third quarter and second half has 
given spiegeleisen the biggest week 
of the year. This business aggregated 
several thousand tons including some 
large and numerous smaller orders. A 
number of inquiries continue in the 
market. The price of spiegeleisen re- 
mains $33, furnace for 20 per cent 
although somewhat lower was done on 
large contracts. 

Ferromanganese is featured by an 
inquiry from the Middle West for 1200 
to 1500 tons for last week. Business 
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closed, however, is small. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—Trade opinion 
is spreading that the ferroalloys mar- 
ket is on the verge of increased ac- 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 





tivity. Several consumers of ferro- first hand and resale ............ $115.06 
manganese are known to have low Ferremanganese delivered Pitts- eal 
alone " vias SIT dies taicionictsioheaniaaapiansiabiaidiintdanentn ‘ 
stocks. Aggregate agg 2D ~~ Sauian @ to ek por 
the next two weeks probably wil domestic furnace or tidewater 33.06 
reach 1000 tons in lots of 200 or 300  Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tons. Efforts to lower the $115, sea- - tract freight allowed ................. 85.00 
‘ : errotungsten standard, cents 
board base price, have failed and one per pound contained essen 1.00 to 1.08 
sale of 50 tons was arranged by the Persaciasen, 60 ‘ed 70 chrom- 
set} , 70e ium, to carbon, cents per 
domestic producer last week on that ar A aes ay Pe 11.60 
basis. Several less-than-carload lots Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
have been disposed of at $118.50, sea- cent per pound estimated, ac- 
board base. The stock of German fer- ,°rding, to analysis ~.... 8.85 to 8.9% 
romanganese on hand at Baltimore is producer’s plant, net ton ........ ; 200.00 
understood to have been wiped out, Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
sales latterly being made at $112, sea- . Se T* geet yh gee 
board base. cent material) pS astatin aoe $64.00 
Some less-than-carload lots of 50 ge ee electrolytic, per 
. * ee ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
per cent ferrosilicon brought $90, a Sein aan. ah oon 
f.o.b. plant. A few less-than-carload cont material) ite a Si $87.50 
lots of 6 to 8 carbon ferrochrome were tDuty paid 
sold at 11% cents f.o.b. plant. sane 
Spot Furnace Coke Down to 
O = $2.90—Coal Controversy May 
Affect Markets 
— 











seeing a protracted struggle in the bituminous industry are 


C= makers believing an anthracite coal strike is possible, and 


suggesting to buyers that now is a good time to cover for 


third and fourth quarter, but buying continues at a low ebb. 


Spot 


prices have appeared in the Connellsville field as low as $2.90: con- 


tracts are offered at $3. 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—Inquiries for 
blast furnace coke still are withheld. 
Those from the Shenango Furnace 
Co. and one or two small eastern 
stacks are the only ones pending. 
Another buyer is inquiring for 3000 
tons of the standard furnace grade 
for delivery over the third quarter. 


It found no prices below $3 or $3.10, 
but $2.90 has appeared this week in 
the spot market. Three or four ship- 
pers having numerous carloads. on 
track have quoted $3 and under to 
move them quickly. Coke to be made 
still is quoted in some directions as 
high at $3.25. The impression is 
spreading that with a possible anthra- 
cite strike and a long-drawn-out bi- 
tuminous controversy, the coal mar- 
kets’ more favorable position will af- 
fect coke. Shippers expecting higher 
prices believe the present is a good 
time from the consumers’ standpoint 
to purchase at least for the third 
quarter, and for the fourth quarter 
if possible. Foundry inquiries are lim- 
ited, two or three involving five to 10 
carloads at a time. Almost any fig- 
ure is available. Better grades of 
hand drawn are quoted $3.75 to $4.25. 
Some $3.50 and $3.65 prices apply to 
machine drawn coke. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended May 
16 was 80,040 tons, as compared with 
72,500 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, May 26—New England 
foundries are covered by contract for 
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Foundry demand is restricted. 


their last half coke requirements. The 
tonnage about equals that for first 
half. The price is unchanged. 
Philadelphia, May 26.—Considerable 
second half contracting continues to 
feature the coke market. Spot  bee- 
hive foundry is $4 to $5, Connells- 
ville. By-product foundry continues 
$10.41, delivered at Newark = and 
other northern New Jersey points. 


May 26.—By-product 
this district have 
for last half. at 
quotations. Little 
business has been booked to date. 
Birmingham, May 25.—Production 
of coke continues steady. Quotations 
are unchanged. Practically all foundry 


coke is bringing $5. 


Cincinnati, 
coke makers in 
opened their books 
prevailing market 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, 
Prices per net ton 


Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace $ 2.90 to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry 8.50 to 4.25 
New River foundry .. 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county furnace. .............. 8.75 to 4.26 
Wise county foundry coccorscee §64.60 00 6.20 
Alabama foundry .............. 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama furnace .............. 4.00 to 4.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens _.... ‘ 10.76 
Foundry, New England, del. ........ 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis th Re 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Il. ............ 9.00 
Foundry, Birmingham .................. 4.50to 5.00 
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Plates 








Oil Refinery 
Awards Bring Out Sizable Ton- 
nages—Prices Are Holding 


Tank and Barge 








— 


Oil refinery 


and tankage requirements are more important, new inquiries 


Pani demand is larger and more diversified. 


at Chicago calling for 7500 tons. 
The Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana placed barges in- 


3500 tons. 


The Humble Oil Co. closed 


‘volving 4000 tons and another award of barges by a coal interest 
brings out 4800 tons. Prices are holding at 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
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Philadelphia, May 26.—A Pittsburgh 
maker took the largest plate order 
placed in this district in the past week, 
nearly 2000 tons of tank plates, it is 
understood at 1.80c, base Pittsburgh. 
Eastern mills appear firm at 1.90c, 
base Pittsburgh, and have taken at- 
tractive tonnages at this figure. The 
only exception in the past week ap- 
pears in the case of the Reading rail- 
road which bought plates for Reading 
shops at 1.90c, base eastern mills,, 
the same price the Pennsylvania rail- 
road paid two weeks ago on several 
thousand tons of plates. Daily book- 
ings in this territory are fair, and 
have caused an increase in ingot pro- 
duction. 


Boston, May 26.—Contract for 300 
tons of plates for a_ penstock at 
Montpelier, Vt., was let at 1.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, and this price is rock bot- 
tom at Boston. Small tonnages are 
being placed at 1.95c Pittsburgh. 
Sales show slight improvement. 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—Barge, railroad 
car and tank plate purchases are 
more numerous. The Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana placed several barges 
with two makers involving approxi- 
mately 4000 tons, and an award of 
30 barges involving 4800 tons came 
from a coal interest. Additional speci- 
fications were received from railroad 
car builders and some other small 


tank awards were made. Two or’ 


three inquiries for tanks are pending. 
Transmission tower work pending is 
extensive. Small miscellaneous plate 
purchases are more numerous. Prices 
show a little tendency to firm uv but 
the market is held at 2.00c to 2.10c. 


Cleveland, May 26.—Oil refinery re- 
quirements have been most prominent. 
Most of this business has come from 
the Humble Oil Co. and including that 
placed a week ago and since totals 
around 3500 tons. Two Standard Oil 
barges requiring about 1000 tons are 
up. A number of lake vessels con- 
tinue to be figured involving a large 
tonnage. New business is showing up 
better in that it is more widelv scat- 
tered and diversified. Individual needs 
are not large but more numerous. 
Prices are well sustained for ordinary 
tonnage at 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. Large lots undoubtedly 
would bring concessions. 


Chicago, May -26. — Oil storage 


tank inquiry now current calls for 
7500 tons of plates, which is the 


heaviest in some weeks. The Humble 
Oil Co. is expected to place 4000 to 
5000 tons shortly for tanks in Louisi- 
ana. Hopes are entertained that the 
large car inquiries expected from 
western roads will materialize soon. 
Plates are quoted at 2.20c, Chicago. 

The Dravo Contracting Co., Pitts- 
hurgh, was low bidder with $29,675 
for the construction of a_ towboat, 
wanted at Rock Island, III. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 








4800 tons, thirty barges for the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co., formal award re- 
ceived by the American Bridge Co. 

3000 tons, six barges for the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana, to the Riter-Conley Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1500 tons, 40 stills for the Humble Oil Co., 
divided between Walsh & Weidner Boiler 
Co., Chattanooga and Henry Vogt Machine 
Co. 

1200 tons, still for Humble Oil Co., reported 
to Henry Vogt Machine Co.; in addition to 
850 tons for pressure drums awarded that 
company last week. 

1000 tons, two barges for the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, to the American Bridge Co. 
300 tons, penstock at Montpelier, Vt., to an 

independent fabricator. 

150 tons, one 1000-barrel tank for Kanotex 
Refining Co., Arkansas City, Kans., to 
Graver Corp. 

150 tons, one 55,000-barrel tank for export, 
awarded the Riter-Conley Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








2500 tons, several 80,000-barrel tanks for the 
Humble Oil Co., Houston, Tex.; bids being 
taken. 

500 tons, tanks, for the Sinclair Oil Co.; bids 
asked. 





Semifinished 





Sheet Bar Price Established 
at $35, Valley—Specifications 
Released—New Buying Quiet 








ORE sales of sheet bars 


the market at that price. 


at $35, valley, definitely establish 


Pressure for a reduction came 


more from the necessity of getting users to specify than 


new demand. 


Buying continues extremely limited, while specifica- 


tions are larger following contract readjustments. There is no test 
of billets and slabs which are nominal at $35 Pittsburgh. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—An effort ap- 
parently has been made to drive in 
semifinished specifications, chiefly sheet 
bars. Some $35 prices have appeared, 
starting in Youngstown and spreading 
to this territory. It is understood con- 
tracts have been adjusted to that level. 
It now is believed sheet bars can 
be obtained at $34. 

While billet buyers have said they 
will not pay $35 for 4 x 4-inch reroll- 
ing billets or slabs, quotation of $35 te 
$35.50 still are being made. One 
maker reports several small orders in 
the past week at $35.50. 

On forging billets this producer still 
cuotes $40.50, Pittsburgh, and is ob- 
taining $45.50 for guaranteed anal- 
vsis. Another seller is getting speci- 
fications against $42.50 contracts from 
the forging companies and from oil 
well tool manufacturers. Some tenta- 
tive third quarter inquiries are ap- 
pearing in the billet and slab market 
but nothing tangible has developed 
as to quotations. Wire rods still are 
quoted at $46 and ske!l- at 2.00c¢ to 
2.10c, with little being done in the 
way of new business. Specifications 
against contracts are being received 
with a fair regularity. 

Philadelphia, May 26.—Several lots 
of billets were placed by a large Phil- 
adelphia consumer in the past week. 
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Others bought scattering tonnages. 
The market is $35 to $35.50, base 
Pittsburgh, for rerollers, and $40 to 
$45.50 for forging quality. 

Youngstown, O., May . 26.—Sheet 
bar negotiations now are being con- 
ducted on the basis of $35, Youngs- 
town. Some sales of this commodity 
involving a few hundred tons each 
were made during the week just 
closed. Producers of semifinished still 
are holding slabs and large billets 
at $35.50 having had no occasion to 
cuete on a tonnage this week. 

Cleveland, May 26.—A price of $35, 
Youngstown, is now believed to be 
general in the market for sheet bars, 
following small sales at that level by 
two interests there. Over 1000 tons 
of these was closed in this territory. 
The leading maker in this district is 
meeting competition. Billets and slabs 
still are held at $35.50, Youngstown 
or Cleveland, with sales laeking. Books 
for third quarter have been opened 
and the usual tonnages reserved for 
regular customers. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
reports for the year ended Dee. 31, 
1924 net income of $1,516,277 after 
depreciation, depletion, federal taxes, 
ete.. as compared with $2,491,020 in 
1923. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 























to Tuesday Noon. Gross Tons Delivered to 
WROUGHT PIPE 

Boston (dealers)  .........ccccccccssssees 10.00 to 10.50 

| ES ET Ee . 11.50 to 12.00 

















Consumer 

ta STEEL CAR AXLES 
ie Re ee a I . 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston . 17.00 to 17.50 





(shipping point) . 























ida Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.50 to 15.00 Buffalo .. 16.50 to 17.00 
nema ad arene aoe = coos New York (dealers) .......... 11.25 to 11.75 Chicago 19.00 to 19.50 
es - , / YARD WROUGHT CO. Sa «« 16.00 to 16.50 
a Pe FF Pt East P , ; ra 
oS gear aerate _ 15.25 to 15.75 Boston ELE mE seesnscssnvesenesees 12.00 to 12.50 Pin rr ‘guesane vania se 22.00 to 23.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) 18.00 to 18.50 Eastern Pennsylvania . 16.50 to 17.50 cae sesescensensooersecsces : ae = —. 
III “nits tesspatinhencctuhniatbeonstsiaieeee 16.25 to 16.50 BUSHELING Sve «—EEIIEEEY _ sreonobenewnaccnnopesnesodnecsnncons : ‘ 
pa Sea | aera 14.50 to 15.00 _ . SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania » 14.50 to 15.50 Chicago, No. 1 13.50 to 14.00 Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York ee woveees «+ 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, No. 2 9.50 to 10.00 ChiCABO o....receccessesserersnnneeeeeee ... 19.50 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh inthebecinlode w+. 17.50 to 18.00 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 Eastern Pennsylvania . 22.00 to 23.00 
St. Louis - 18.50 t0 14.00 Cleveland, NO. 1 cccccccccccsesessoseree 13.25 to 13.50 New York OUOUIND  - seccsedvitcats 17.50 to 18.00 
EE a ae ee 17.25 to 17.50 Cleveland, No. 2 cecccoss. Se Tbs TER: ecncsttccnsssesssvecstensestnmucne 16.00 to 16.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Eastern Pennsylvania --. 14.00 to 15.00 a - 
RR a a a 14.50 to 15.00 Pittsburgh, No. 1. ......... . 14.00 to 14.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
Chicago a TR I, OG 8 ceusemsresencecnmoensens 12.50 to 13.00 ? 
Cleveland . 13.50 to 13.75 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS a CAR WHEELS 
inane ciaissitpigSibatannignnaenyiiaiiel 11.00to 11.50 Birmingham th > 7.00 to 8.00 nam. ON: << sncecevsnesinticiiaes _ ” to ” = 
PUPIIINIGIR = seecvovsdrcccnsniesecbeessoscoopocti 16.50 to 17.00 Boston (chemical) 7.50 to 8.00 OStOn (CONSUMETS) _ .........0000 7.50 to 18. 
24 : i ROE EEE ETS 16.50 to 17.00 
Valleys e . . 15.25 to 15.50 = Buffalo . 10.50 to 11.00 tgp - 
og" - Chicago, iron .. .. 16.50 to 17.00 
rag 9.00 9.50 : 
BUNDLED SHEETS a ge ealer + Ag 0 Chicago, steel . 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo &% eueee 12.00 t0 12.50 Cincinnati (dealers) .................. 9.50 to 10.00 : . 0 
uffa “ oe o : : 9.50 to 10.00 Cleveland 13.25 to 13.50 S| ee Eres . 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati nie it 11 50 to 11.75 Detroit iar Cinoaaienaebtbed 9.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 17.50 to 18.50 
E ste <9 Pennsylvania ae 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.00 to 12.50 New York iron (dealers) - 14.00 to 15.00 
aster e ylve 7 “4 eg 6 a 2 OF wen Pitteburgh, IFC cncccccsceesinccnce 16.00 to 16.50 
Pitts h . 15.00 to 15.50 New York (dealers) . 25 to 8.75 nd 
arn 9.00 to 9.50 Pittsburgh . 13.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh, steel 20.00 to 20.50 
— 93.5000 18.75 8. Louts yt ted i ae | at ena 15.50 to 16.00 
.- 18. 8.75 St. Lis ansesssssvssssseseresneesereneeecee 7. ae iota al : ” 59.00 te 17 50 
| Ee . 13.00 to 13.25 
SHEET “CL IPPINGS, LOOSE 2 : : 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 CAST IRON BORINGS gp — sc RAP sete Sieh 
Detroit 8.75 to 9.25 Birmingham (chemical) ............ 15.00 to 16.00 , és woe 20. . 
ore Birmingham (plain)  ........... 8.00 to 9.00 BOStOm — eneeccrescssssssrecoroerere . 19.00 to 19.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Bh ® £0 to EG ae 15.50 to 16.00 
: . 14.00 Boston (chemical) 9.50 to 10.00 tgp ° ¥ ve 
OOS See eee 13.00 to 14. Rost Fadoent 750 to 8.00 Chicago, No. 1 machinery. . 19.25 to 19.75 
SED. sntluttnacitsbetslbesessndeucns .. 18.50 to 19.00 OSCOn Gcearers ca My Chicago No. 1 railroad or “age 
“hi - 8.50 to 19.00 ROSIER San ener eee 10.50 to 11.00 “p s jp or 
( hicago ; ‘ ‘ 1 ~ 16.00 Chicago . 10.50 to 11.00 ricultural " 17.75 to 18.25 
+ ae ( vonage 4 eka eis aaa ieee Cincinnati (dealers)  ...........0 10.00 to 10.50 © pron age No. 1 = — — 
-- — over 6 ft. - 1 00t0 1750 Cleveland - 18.25 to 13.60 —. ( yg dealers) .... ae - 7 a 
tg oe Ay 7K REE RET 9.75 to 10.25 eveland, CUPO]A  .....ssssserse see 7.5 7 
St. Louis : : ant .. 17.00 to 17.50 —- aes" ga "1950 to 13.00 Detroit (net tons) _ ag a 15.00 to 15.50 
STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania (chem. ) 15.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
pe ee 13.00 to 14.00 New York (dealers) ccccccccocccscce 8.75 to 9.25 New York, cupola (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) _......... we 13.50 to 14.00 = pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 i, so, del net red hacouaeine riley fr ad 
UID suisltcnenshnaseiinncentiscseese «- 14.50t0 15.00 st Louis 10.50 to 11.00 ‘San rancisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21. 
Chicago — : 15.50 to 16.00 Valle ~ <a ” 13.25 to 13.50 — pee = ‘' po 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis, railroad .................... 7.00 to 17.50 
OS eee 12.50 to 13.00 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS St. Louis, agricultural .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Detroit (net tons) 12.50 to 13.00 ada eden — furnace use 50 to 7.00 St:Louis. machinery . 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 18.5 99 on BIETS)  vervesverseverseeessenes Oo i. a 17.75 to 18.00 
ce Wily édiaabeen’ 9.25 to 10.75 Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 9.50 to 10.00 HEAVY CAST 
New . ~alers 7 : o ox , 
Pittsburgh . 14.00 to 14.50 — ; ahs ord ae billie — Ba 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis ‘ . 13.00 to 13.50 Eastern Pe mnsylvania po ie 12.00 Buffalo (breakable) ..............00 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS New York (dealers) ........... 8.25 to 8.75 Cleveland ; gro ey yad s ~ 
TRIO siciccrescsnecsosessvsvscvscesosccvccoceees 18.00 to 19.00 = pittsburgh . 13.00 to 13.50 Detroit (ar itomobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......-....:0.00 15.00 to 15.50 ‘ a «2 Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 20.00 to 21.00 on PIPES AND FLU * “ ane New York (dealers)  ...........0 13.50 to 14.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 22.50 (micagzo | 2.00 to — Pittsburgh . 15.00 to 15.50 
SHOVELING STEEL a eooen fae MALLEABLE 
. 4 J 7 
Chicago a . 15.00 to 15.50 a g: pared 9.5 50 a 10.00 Joston, railroad . 18.00 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh . 13.00 to 13.50 ; Buffalo ear ae Oa " 17.25 to 17.50 
St. Louis att 13.50 to 14.00 RAILROAD G R RATE BARS Chicago, agricultural 16.75 to 17.25 
s ok so aT PLERS, soni Buffalo Siibndneniveusavehdeeanibssscebnchisstels 12.50 to 13.00 Chicago, railroad MN eT Se 
— oe veg a 15.75 to 16.25 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
x . . “ evelanc histicasnduseeiaameneiaiuen 0 Baek o 13. Cinei ti, icultural leal- 
Eastern Pennsy Ivania - 18.00 to 19. 00 Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 12.50 to 13.00 —. , j ss si ee « = _ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh 20.00 to 20.50 New York eee 12.00 to 12.50 ee nantes 7 FY 706 
s Lous 17.00 to 17.50 5 , : 12.00 to 12.50 Cleveland, agricultural . 17.50 to 17.75 
2g? ~ x, - ibrieaemtires eam ‘ is ot. Lous 012.09 Cleveland, railroad . 18.00 to 18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS FORGE FLASHINGS Detroit .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago _....... . 16.00 to 16.50 Boston (dealers) . 9.50to 10.00 Eastern P ennsylvania, railroad 15.00 
Eastern Pen nnsylvania. i diane a esceeiate 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, railroad . 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis . 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louis, agricultural . 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ........ 12.50 to 13.00 St. Louis, railroad . 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffal ANGLE BARS—STEBL. 0 to 17.00 Cleveland (over 10 in.) 11.25 to 11.50 
| EE See 6.5 oe Detroit 10.00 to 10.50 —— ; es 
Chicago 5 oe Pittsburgh ~* 12.50 to 13.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
FS CRED hctscdennncseccescncnereasinsentesovines 14.50 to 15.00 FORGE SCRAP RAILS FOR ROLLING 
I Mill Sc Boston (dealers) 9.50 to 10.00 5 feet and over 
ron i il —C¢ rap Chicago 17.50 to 18.00 Birmingham 15.00 to 16.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
4 x "hinge 7 oF 2 or 
IIE | denatattonnthenaiotsions 12.00 to 13.00 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Chicag 17.75 to 18.25 
Birminghan ._.... Ch \to 22.50 Cleveland 15.50 to 15.75 
> 3.5 1icago 22.0 22.5 — : nape dh ee 
cere —" i an “oe a St ms lo = 20.50 ra 2] yo Fastern Pennsylvania ............... 17.50 to 18.50 
uffalo, ‘ me . * 3. : Ou 20.5 21. Misheweh diatelet 4 M 
Ruffalo, No. 2 ; 15.50 to 16.00 . gg ieee 16.50 to 17.00 
aan, Ba. 2 betes lion and Steel Works Scrap New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago, No. 2 ae ».25 to 15.75 : 8 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 10.50 to 11.00 AXLE TURNINGS — LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Cleveland, No. 1 .. 12.50 to 13.00 Boston (dealers) ... 8.50to 9.00 Chicago, No. 1 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania Sey Eee 14.00 to 14.50 C hicago, cut 19.00 to 19.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.00 t0 15.50 Chicago 12.75 to 13.25 St. Louis . 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 oce.cccccccccscscseeeee 13.00 to 13.50 Cleveland 14.75 to 15.25 LOW PHOSPHORU s PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 
SS ee 13.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvani ee ee 18.00 to 19.00 
Hee MED, BUD, BD cccccccscctscsccecssvces 13.50 to 14.00 St. Louis EEOO Co TL.G0 Pitteburgh  ...cccscccscciessinsscaccccosensecs 20.50 to 21.00 
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KIS Market Sectio 





Scrap 





Gains in Buying and Prices Con- 
tinue and Consumers Are Show- 
ing More Interest 








iL 


steel scrap, particularly by dealers having contracts expiring 


CU) isnt sap, interest is shown in requirements for iron and 


June 1. Consumers also 


are looking to needs of next 


month. Prices are firming and former minimums are disappearing. 
Whether the movement is a bulge or the start of a continued rise 


has not yet appeared conclusive. 


Chicago, May 26.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is boiling and some 
grades have advanced as much as $2 
a ton. The bull movement apparently 
got under way when some dealers at- 
tempted to cover short sales and has 
now aroused the interest of consum- 
ers, who have been buying fairly 
liberally. Heavy melting steel war- 
rants an advance of 50 cents, a range 
of $15.25 to $15.75. Dealers have 
been paid as much as $16.75 to cover 
on steel. A dealer who has been 
holding 10,000 tons of steel purchased 
at $20 is said to have closed out at 
$15.50. Railroad offerings include 6000 
tons by the Burlington and 2150 by 
the Grand Trunk. 

Boston May 26.—Demand for heavy 
melting steel in New England shows 
further improvement. A _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., consumer has taken a tonnage 
at $14.30 delivered. Several hundred 
tons of steel have moved from the 
eastern Massachusetts district into 
Pennsylvania at $11.25 shipping point 
indicating a firmer price. 

New York, May 26.—Continued lack 
of buying is making for a less firm 
market in scrap. While the price sit- 
uation is much the same, there is not 
the cheerful expression in sentiment 
noted during the preceding fortnight. 
Interest in heavy melting steel is con- 
fined to buying of small lots, with 
little improvement in sight. 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—That an up- 
turn has come to the scrap market 
is agreed by sellers and buyers. The 
fact that so far consumers have not 
paid above $17.50 and that some deal- 
ers are paying or are willing to pay 
$18, establishes the market at $17.50 
to $18. There is no inclination on 
the part of sellers to take on heavy 
tonnages even at those figures. In- 
quiries are not numerous from steel 
mills, are entirely lacking from blast 
furnaces, and are scarce from found- 
ries. 

Buffalo, May 26.—Better inquiry 
for scrap is noted in the West. This 
and some purchases by dealers for 
contracts expiring June 1 has given 
the market considerable strength. It 
is reported some shorts were forced to 
cover at above $16. One _ Buffalo 
melter has an offer of $16 but is not 
active in the market while another of- 
fers only $14.50 and is getting noth- 
ing, according to dealers. 

Cleveland, May 26.—Iron and steel 
scrap movement continues, consider- 
able tonnage having been placed in 
the past week. This included heavy 





Higher quotations are general. 


melting steel and borings and turn- 
ings, most being placed quietly. Sales 
are in small lots aggregating a fair 
total. Prices are unchanged but strong. 

Detroit, May 26.—The iron and steel 
scrap markets here are marked by 
slight improvement in demand and 
prices. Dealers report orders while for 
small quantities, are increasing in 
number. Some scrap is being laid 
down and this serves to. stabilize 
prices. 


Cincinnati, May 26.—With  con- 


n 





tracts of a number of iron and steel 
scrap consumers expiring soon dealers 
anticipate a revival in buying. At 
present orders are of small conse- 
quence, but movement on contracts 
continues. 


St. Louis, May 26.—The tone in 
iron and steel scrap is better than 
for several months. While buying has 
not increased perceptibly, there are 
more inquiries from that source, and 
dealers are laying down some tonnage. 
The downward movement has definite- 
ly terminated, and on several items 
small advances were recorded. 


Railroad offerings include Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 6200 tons; 
Missouri Pacific, 52 cars; St. Louis & 
San Francisco, 1600 tons; Louisville 
& Nashville, 13,000 tons and Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Washington, 
800 tons. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 25.—While 
considerable old material is moving 
between dealers’ yards and consuming 
plants, the market is still slow and 
no chang® in quotations is announced. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. after a little buying has retired 
from the market. General feeling is 
improved. 








ie 

Mills Continue to Make Con- 

Sheets cessions—Specifications Slightly 
Larger 








UYERS are waiting for more stability in the sheet market 


before covering requirements ahead. 


Meanwhile small lots 


for prompt shipments are going at 50 cents to $1 a ton below 
the usual quotations of 2.40c; 3.380c and 4.30c on blue annealed, 
black and galvanized. Specifications show some improvement. Val- 
ley operations begin the wek around 69 per cent. 
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Pittsburgh, May 26.—Favorable 
signs are present in the sheet market. 
The volume of specifications is in- 
creasing, and numerous buyers would 
close if the market becomes stable. As 
long as price concessions are avail- 
able, however, action on future re- 
quirements is deferred. Consumers 
are only placing small lots for quick 
shipment. In some directions, an in- 
clination is noted to hold the conces- 
sions to 50 cents or $1 per ton. For 
instance, against a regular market of 
2.40c to 2.50c on blue annealed, only 
two prices below that recently have 
been developed, 2.35¢ and 2.37%c, re- 
spectively. No outstanding tonnages 
are involved in any transactions be- 
ing closed on the various grades be- 
ing purchased, but all are fairly ac- 
tive and with automobile production 
holding up splendidly, the movement 
of full-finished sheets has been heavy 
in the aggregate, with 4.40c the firm 
ruling figure. An effort is being made 
to establish minimums of 2.40c, 3.30c 
and 4.40c on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets, respectively. The 
leading interest will accept specifica- 
tions for shipment at its convenience 
or during July at those figures, al- 
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though its books have not yet been 
opened for the third quarter. Op- 
erations do not average above 60 or 
65 per cent. Occasionally small ton- 
nages of various grades of sheets are 
ordered for export, specifications from 
Canada being unusually heavy. 


Philadelphia, May 26.—Sheets re- 
flect a firmer tone. Most consumers 
recently placed their immediate re- 
quirments, and mills have better. order 
books. Black sheets seem firm at 3.30c, 
base Pittsburgh, galvanized sheets 
are 4.30c and blue annealed 2.40c. 


Boston, May 26.—Several hundred 
tons of galvanized sheets were placed 
at Boston during the week at a price 
based on 4.30c, Pittsburgh, for No. 28 
galvanized. The market is firmer. 

Youngstown, O., May 26.—More 
producers are determined to _ hold 
black sheets at 3.30c, blue annealed 
at 2.40c and galvanized at 4.30c. De- 
spite this, some mills are offering ton- 
nage at lower prices. In the South 
and southwestern territory where job- 
bers are finding it difficult to move 
galvanized tonnage from warehouse 
floors, the market on this grade has 
developed weakness with the price 
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hovering around 4.20c. Some _ pro- 
ducers last week refused to consider 
galvanized business offered them at 
this figure, holding 4.30c as minimum. 
A similar condition exists in the 
black sheet market. Tonnages of this 
grade have been sold in certain ter- 
ritories at 3.15c but the practice is 
not general. However, the number 
of sales made on this basis put the 
market under pressure. Close buy- 
ers are negotiating for what little 
tonnage they require at 3.20c and 
3.25c, but more shopping is required 
to get tonnage at these levels. Blue 
annealed apparently has settled at 
2.40c although a few producers re- 
port bookings at 2.50c. Full finished 
prices range from 4.30c to 4.40c and 
the volume of current business be- 
ing placed is more encouraging. The 
Hudson Material Co. bought 500 tons 
within the week. While miscel- 
laneous orders for common sheets are 
slightly more numerous, the volume of 
tonnage involved is not sufficient 
to establish backlogs. The igdustry in 
this district is operating at 69 per 
cent. 

Chicago, May 26.—Western makers 


of sheets continue to detect some 
slight strengthening in prices and 
they believe that the advent of 


weather making 85 per cent the max- 
imum of operations will be a bolster- 
ing factor. Consumers are buying 
only their immediate needs and their 
inventories are considerably below 
normal. The delivered Chicago quo- 
tations range from 3.50c to 3.60c on 
black, 4.55c to 4.60c on galvanized, 
and 2.60c to 2.65c on blue annealed. 





Tin Plate 











Manufacturers Doubling Their 
Specifications—Prices Hold 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1402 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—-Some_  can- 
makers, believing that a record break- 
ing vegetable packing season is ahead, 
are doubling their tin plate specifica- 
tions. One manufacturer contracted 
for 150,000 base boxes for July and 
August, and has already specified 200,- 
000 base boxes for July. He will take 
up his August and September require- 
ments later. Acreage devoted to to- 
matoes this year is 24 per cent great- 
er than last, and the government’s re- 
port on acreage planted with peas 
shows at least a 1 per cent increase 
over last year, when twice as many 
peas as ever before were packed. The 
record on corn will doubtless prove 
to be likewise favorable. In addition 
to one lot in excess of 20,000 base 
boxes for export placed recently, num- 
erous small lots develop from day to 
day in the foreign market, 1000 to 
10,000 base boxes. The domestic price 
is unchanged at $5.50 per base box of 
100 pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
mills. 

Philadelphia, May 26.—Several sec- 
ond half tin plate contracts were 
closed here last week. They agegre- 
gate large, indicating mills will have 
no difficulty keeping busy this year. 
While the usual price continues $5.50 
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per box, Pittsburgh, large consumers 
have paid materially less. A rumor 
that the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
placed 1,000,000 boxes of tin plate in 
Wales is denied. The Nippon Oil Co. 
is inquiring for 50,000 to 60,000 
boxes of tin plate. Other Japanese 
buyers have ordered at least 10,000 
boxes here in the past week. 





Strip Steel 








Consumers Of Hot-rolled Material 
Active and Prices Hold 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1402 
Pittsburgh, May 26.—Hot strip steel 








stamping companies, 
fair aggregate 


automotive lines, 
and others taking a 
tonnage weekly. 

Most buyers 
cipating needs, 


not yet anti- 
being able to get 
prompt deliveries. The 2.20c figure 
continues to rule on material wider 
than 6 inches, with 2.40c applying on 
material 6 inches and narrower. Some 
cold strip makers are quoting 4.00c 
but 3.75c has applied on attractive 
tonnages, carloads or more. 
Youngstown, O., May 26.—Strip mills 
in this district are operating full this 
week and sufficient specifications are 


are 





available to start a well rounded 
schedule next week. Hot-rolled ma- 
terial is quoted at 2.40c and cold 
rolled at 4.00c. In some cases out- 


standing quotations are on a slightly 














buyers are active, manufacturers in lower basis. 
—=) 
° Mills Book Mostly Oil Country 
l e Goods—Less Foreign Compe- 
tition on Cast Pipe 
i 


ILL 


Some large line pipe tonnages are being contemplated. 


bookings of pipe consist mostly of oil country products. 


Cast 


iron pipe activity is featured by inquiry from Detroit for 


14,000 tons of 6 to 24-inch sizes, bids on which go in May 29. 


Three 


sets of bids were taken by that city recently on a similar lot and 


quick action is not expected. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 
Pittsburgh, May 26.—Several oil 
and gas line pipe orders are being 
placed with makers here, in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Youngstown, 


O., districts by oil and public utility 


companies. These usually _ involve 
400 to 1000 tons. <A few additional 
lots of larger proportions are in- 


quired for tentatively by southwestern 
oil interests. Oil country jobbers are 
ordering fair sized tonnages for stocks, 
but standard full. weight merchant 
pipe jobbers are not buying heavily 
at present. Pipe mill operations con- 
tinue to average about 65 per cent of 
-apacity. 

New York, May 26.—Trading in 
-ast iron pipe is confined chiefly to 
private buying, with the total volume 
only fair. Shops generally are in 
good position, being booked through 
July on most sizes, with prices fairly 
firm, except where foreign competi- 
tion enters. Of late, less of this 
competition has been noted. Rejecting 
the first bids submitted, the local de- 
partment of water, gas and electricity, 


has awarded the contract for supply- 
ing and laying 500 tons in Brook- 
lyn to James A. Gregory, who is 


expected to award the pipe shortly. 
Several thousand tons of miscellane- 
ous pipe orders were placed by oil 
companies in the past week here, and 
a similar amount is pending. 
Chicago, May 26.—Detroit, which 
recently took three sets of bids on 
14,000 tons of pipe and finally award- 


ed some to French makers, takes 
bids May 29 on a similar tonnage of 
6, 8, 12, 16 and 24-inch. Most pipe 
makers are booking more than they 
are shipping, one interest having 
Iron Trape Revirew—May 28, 1925 


Less foreign competition is felt. 
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lengthened its order books three weeks 
in the past week. On the larger sizes 
the range continues $39 to $40, Bir- 
mingham, or $47.20 to $48.20, Chica- 
g0, with 4-inch pipe $4 more. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 25.—Steady 
production and shipment of cast iron 
pipe is reported here. Quotations are 
$40 per ton base, 6-inch and over, 
but concessions still are heard of at 
$1 and 50 cents additional on less than 
car lots. Lettings recently have 
amounted to considerable tonnage. 
Foreign-made pipe is giving less trou- 
bie. 





|< CONTRACTS PLACED 


a} 











100 tons, Chicago, to National Cast Iron Pipe 


Co, 











| CONTRACTS PENDING | 
I 


== 


I 








14,000 tons, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 24-inch sizes for 


Detroit; bids in May 29. 
1300 tons, Royal Oak, Mich.; bids May 25. 
500 tons, department of water, gas and elec- 


tricity, for installation in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
James A. Gregory awarded general contract. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Small Business Being Done And Little 
Interest Is Shown 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1402 
May 26. 
in nuts, 


Small business 
bolts and rivets. 


Pittsburgh, 
is being done 








 — 
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Buyers still refuse to anticipate needs 
and are not carrying large stocks, and 
orders are small. Prices are fairly 
firm on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 off 
on large machine bolts. Some attrac- 
tive carload business has been placed 
in rivets, and a few blocks involving 
six or eight carloads have been placed 
by eastern structural shops, lately 
in receipt of large contracts. While 
2.40c has been current, one producer 
here received an order for eight car- 
loads at 2.50c. One or two inquiries 
are out from railroads for third quar- 
ter rivet supplies. 

Cleveland, May 26.—Third quarter 
prices on bolts and nuts are expected 
to be announced next week, and it is 
thought the present discounts will be 
continued. Makers are receiving a 
good volume of business although 
large orders are lacking. Demand is 
diversified, which with the small ton- 
nages ordered, indicates consumers are 
buying only for immediate require- 
ments. 

The rivet market remains flat. 
Shading down to 2.40c on large rivets 
is reported but the leading interest 
here continues to stick to 2.60c Pitts- 
burgh. This interest, however, is not 
actively in the market. 

Chicago, May 26.—<Active solicita- 
tion of third quarter business in bolts 
and nuts is scheduled to start June 1, 
and makers say they will carry over 
present prices, which are on the basis 
of 50, 10 and 10 off for large ma- 
chine bolts. Business continues suffi- 
cient to maintain about 60 per cent 
operations and comes in fair lots from 
all classes of users. The Ford Motor 
Co. is expected in the market in a few 





Iron Ore 











Market Continues Weak—Some Con- 
tracts Still Unsigned 


Cleveland, May 26.—The Lake 
Superior iron ore market is weak, 
although the leading producers con- 
tinue to hold to the announced schedule 
of prices. One or two small companies 
not regarded as important factors 
are reported to be offering ore below 
the schedule. Demand is insufficient 
to test prices. Some contracts for 
sizable tonnages usually closed with 
regular sources of supply at the open- 
ing of the season remain unsigned. 
The Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion makes the following statement 
of tonnages consumed in April and 
balances on dock; 


Ore consumed in March 5,490,245 
Consumed in April ...... 4,812,997 
Decrease in April ............ 677,248 
Consumed in April, 1924 ...... “ 4,881,855 
On hand at furnaces May 1, 1925 13,008,760 
On Lake Erie docks May 1, 1925 .... 4,303,062 
Total at furnaces and docks May 1, 

er A Seta i oa SE 17,311,822 
RE RS Ba RN astra siseencranccsmiaoieninadl 19,434,603 


New York, May26.—Considerable in- 
terest in iron ore is noted here. Sev- 
eral furnace interests are considering 
purchases. The most immediate pros- 
pect appears to be the Hudson Valley 
Coke and Products Corp. whose fur: 
nace at Troy is slated for operation in 
September. 
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Milis Have Good Backlog—Prices 
Holding—Spot 
for Most of the Tonnage 


Needs Account 








HILE production exceeds new business and is eating into 
mill backlogs there still is sufficient tonnage on books for 
more than 60 days in the Chicago district and mills main- 


tain operation close to capacity. 


Buying is for spot requirements 


and only the general buying, giving a large number of tonnages, 
serves to keep up mill books. Iron bars are steady. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1402 


Chicago, May 26.—Mill backlogs on 
soft steel bars are receding but on 
the average still exceed 60 days. In- 
ventories are low and _ specifications 
represent only spot requirements. Re- 
inforcing bar warehouses and bolt and 
nut makers have eased up on their 
receipts. Reports that warehouses 
have been heavy buyers are not con- 
firmed by mills. Soft steel bars are 
quoted at 2.10c to 2.20c, Chicago. 

While one rail steel mill has lost 
business on a quotation of 2.10c, Chi- 
cago, it attributes this to its inability 
to give delivery within 60 days. The 
bulk of business is coming from the 
building trade. 

Bar iron is quoted at 2.05c to 2.10c, 
Chicago, and bookings are light. The 
East Chicago, Ind., mill is now slated 
to resume June 1. 

Boston, May 26.—Demand for steel 
bars is active in New England. Sales 
during the past week show a 20 per 
cent improvement and are reported 
close to the high rate for the year. 
One automobile parts manufacturer 
bought 1100 tons and several other 
round tonnage lots have been entered. 
The price is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh 
or 2.365c delivered. 

Philadelphia, May 26.—Specifica- 
tions and orders for steel bars are 
only fair but the market is firm at 
2.00c base Pittsburgh. Iron bars are 
quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Concrete reinforcing bars are gen- 
erally held at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
though lower figures are done in some 
cases. 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—Slight impetus 
has been given to the merchant steel 
bar market. Individual lots are small 
but more numerous and the aggregate 
is more favorable. Cold bar finishers 
have been sending in _ specifications 
and manufacturers in other lines like- 
wise have been active. A few jobbers 
have been buying small lots for stock. 
Several independent bar mills main- 
tain 100 per cent operation, and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. averages 90 to 
100 per cent. The price still is 2.00c 
to 2.10c. 

Refined iron bar mills are operating 
at 60 or 65 per cent of capacity and 
find some improvement in buying. All 
purchases are for spot needs. The 
market is quoted at a 3.00c minimum. 

Buffalo, May 26.—Bar specifications 
show some improvement. While the 
general price is 2.265c, Buffalo, some 
sales have been made within ten days 
at 2.365c, sellers say. New inquiry 
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indicates June shipments may exceed 
those of May. 

Cleveland, May 26.—Bar tonnage 
coming to the mills from this territory 
has been running increasingly heavy 
in May, the last week being the best 
in this respect in some time. Con- 
tracts are being taken out more liber- 
ally and miscellaneous orders are 
growing. Automotive parts makers 
are requiring greater tonnage, one 
having released about 1000 tons in the 
week. Manufacturing demands gener- 
ally are heavier. Prices are steady 
at 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


| Cold Finished Steel 








Conditions Gradually Growing Better 
Though Slowly 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—Gradually bet- 
tering conditions are seen by makers 
ot cold-finished steel bars although 
buying has not measurably improved 
during the past six weeks. The out- 
look is better than 10 days ago. While 
there are the usual deviations from 
2.70c it is holding firmer than it was. 
While individual bookings still are 
small, the aggregate shows a tendency 
toward betterment week bv week. 





Hoops and Bands 








Small Lots Rule Though Aggregate 
Is Large 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1402 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—While the ag- 
gregate tonnage of hoops and bands 
specified weekly runs fairly heavy day- 
to-day buying is light. Individual or- 
ders are small since buyers are cover- 
ing only prompt needs. Typical or- 
ders involve 35 or 50 tons and espe- 
cially large orders specify only 75 or 
100 tons. The price is firm at 2.40c. 


Builds New Wire Mill 


Construction of an additional unit 
of the plant of the Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., is well under way, the 
Austin Co., Cleveland, being in charge. 
The unit will be a wire mill with 
about 20,000 square feet of floor, 1- 
story, steel frame, brick curtain walls. 
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Awards Generally Small—Inquiries Numer- 


tructural Shapes) ===" 





TRUCTURAL awards for the past week in- placement. Letting of 3000 tons for the third sec- 
clude few large tonnages, small lot work con- tion of a New York subway features new awards. 
tinuing to comprise most of the going busi- Betterment in position of the smaller fabricators 
ness. Inquiries are numerous but few involve large in the New York district has strengthened fabri- 
tonnages. Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, is cated and erected prices there. Plain material still 
expected to close on 25,000 tons shortly for the is most common at 2.00c Pittsburgh equivalent, ex- 
Equitable Trust Co. and Famous Players Lasky cept in the Philadelphia territory where 1.85c¢ has 
buildings. Few other large inquiries are nearing not disappeared. Chicago still is at 2.20e Chicago. 


New York, May 26.—Fabricated 
material prices continue firmer and it 
appears likely higher prices will pre- 
vail shortly. The past week has been 
marked by moderate buying, but con- 
siderable tonnage is actively pending. 
The Thompson-Starrett Co. is expect- 
¢d to close shortly on 25,000 tons for 
two projects alone, namely the Equita- 
ble Trust building and the Famous 
Players Lasky building. previously 
noted. An encouraging feature is the 
greatly improved position of the small- 
er shops which have contributed much 
to the unsettled state of the market in 
recent weeks. 

Cincinnati, May 26.—Projects invol- 
ving large tonnages of structural ma- 
terial are more numerous. Awards che 
past week totaled several thousand 
tons. Inquiries are better. Fabricating 
shops are operating on a larger scale 
than for several weeks. Prices are 
firmer and 3.30¢c Cincinnati warehouse 
is being adhered to by a majority of 
the sellers. 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—-Inquiries for 
industrial building construction are 
not extensive and miscellaneous pub- 
lic work still holds the center of the 
state. Several 500-ton contracts have 
been let this week and several octh- 
ers are pending. Prices on material 
fabricated and erected still are low, 
and some shops drop out soon after 
quoting because of competition en- 
countered. Plain material still is at 
2.00c to 2.10c. 

Chicago, May 26.—One maker of 
plain material booked 50 per cent 
more business last week than in the 
preceding week. Pending structural 
work continues large but embraces 
chiefly small jobs. Speedy delivery 
can be made by local mills on plain 
material, as backlogs have shortened 
decidedly. Plain material is quoted 
at 2.20c, Chicago. 

Boston, May 26.—Strong demand 
for structural shapes continues 
throughout New England. Most re- 
cent awards have been for small ton- 
nages but many round tonnage proj- 
ects are up for figures. Plain material 
is firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 2.365c 
delivered. 

Philadelphia, May 26.—Plain ma- 
terial is firmer than recently.  Al- 
though 1.85¢c Pittsburgh has not dis- 
appeared entirely, it is difficult to 
shade 1.90c and there is less likeli- 
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hood of obtaining the latter price ex- se to a 1 —_ Pai 

we f ‘ ye Mie a . . 566 tons, extension to Crawford avenue power 
cept on large tonnage ws Operations station of Commonwealth Edison Co., Chica- 
of eastern mills continue at a good go, to American Bridge Co. 

rate. 540 tons, Chesapeake & Delaware canal bridge, 


iia. . r . Delaware City, Del., to Belmont Iron Works. 
Cleveland, May 26.—No large ton- 500 tons, theater, Camden, N. J., to the New 
nages are active in the local struc- York Shipbuilding Co. 
tural market. Large fabricators show 5) tons, garage, Philadelphia, to unnamed 
° abric . 
some concern over bookings and sik tens. Seta, East Fifty-fifth street, New 
smaller fabricators are becoming closer York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
pressed for tonnage. A few shops are a. ee —_ ae 
: . . Ses ’ aan. ‘ih ittsburgh, to the McClintic-Marsha 0. 
pong casey d. i if oh op a 400 tons, bridge at Cheat Haven, Pa., for the 
are 1n e olfing anc aced s rtly West Penn Power Co., to the J. E. Moss 
will strengthen the local situation. Iron Works, hosting. or. 
j i : : ‘ 406 s rg lest Fifty-s 
Plain material is going at 2.19c to ‘4° tons. loft Building at West Fifty-seven 
4 street, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
2.29e Cleveland or 2.00c to 2.10c Pitts- Co. 
burgh. Fabricated prices are governed 370 tons, by H. _W. Green Construction Co., 
by necessity of fabricators for work Chicago, for Hinckley & Schmidtt, Chicage, 
to American Bridge Co. 
as much as by costs. 300 tons, temporary bents for stone work, 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 
through Post & McCord, erectors, to the 
American Bridge Co. 


Awards Compared 300 tons, Martin hotel addition, Utica, N. Y., 


to the Utica Boiler Co. 


. 300 tons, plant at Detroit for Consolidated 
: Tons Paper Co., to McCiintic-Marshall Co. 
Awards this week........................ 24,315 350 tons, garage for Boston Elevated railway, 
Awards last week 23.334 Soston, to an independent fabricator. 
é > SSB 2 ign 22 lalate a an 300 tons, deck plate girder spans for Mis- 
Awards two weeks ago psbeeeepacessons 30,842 souri-Pacific railroad, to American Bridge 
Awards this week in 1924........ 14,855 Co. 


Average weekly awards, April.. 26,700 gy Pee ballets for hie: Building Corp., 
f . i ee E - ‘ ‘ Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co. 

Average weekly awards, 1925.... 31,763 250 tons, hotel addition, Lancaster, Pa., to 
the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

250 tons, Federal Land Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
to Snead Architectural Iron Works. 

250 tons, pipe shop for the Standard Sanitary 


CONTR ACTS PL ACED Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, to the J. E. Moss Iron 
’ - Works, 


250 tons, building at Superior and Sixth 
streets, Cleveland, through Russell Wales 














3000 tons, Central Park West subway section, Co., general contractor, to Paterson-Leitch 
New York, through the Johnston corporation, Co. 
general contractor, to the American Bridge 200 tons, plant for Delta Star Electric Co., 
Co.; this is the fourth section of this sub- Chicago, to the Austin Co 
way to have been placed with the American 190 tons, Transportation Guarantee Co., San 
Bridge Co. Francisco, to Dyer Bros. Golden West Iron 
8000 tons, loft, Thirty-sixth street and Eighth Works. 
avenue, New York, to Taylor-Fichter Stee] 172 tons, St. Basil church, Chicago, to Hansell- 
Construction Co. Eleock Co 
1800 tons, three lofts for the Meridian Securi- 175 tons, Rockwell building, Cleveland, to 
ties Corp., 413 West Thirty-sixth street, New Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
York, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 150 tons, plant for Russell-Burdsall & Ward 
1700 tons, Cowen & Daley building, Forty-first Co., Port Chester, N. Y., to Austin Co. 
street and Seventh avenue, New York, to 150 tons, Coakley Bros., public warehouse, 
unnamed fabricator. Milwaukee, to Milwaukee Structural Steel 
1600 tons, Dorf loft building, Thirty-seventh Co. 
street, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co., 125 tons, Bell Telephone Co. building, Me- 
announced last week as awarded an un- Keesport, Pa., to the Guibert Steel Co. 
named fabricator. 110 tons, Twelfth Church of Christ, Scientist, 
1500 tons, building for Third Nationa] bank, Chicago, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 
Dayton, O., to Berger Iron Works. 125 tons, building for Landis Machine Co., 
1200 tons, Rafel loft, Forty-fourth street and Waynesboro, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works. 
Sixth avenue, New York, to Taylor-Fichter 125 tons, building in Wilmington, Del., to 
Steel Construction Co. McClintic-Marshall Co. 


1200 tons, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn., to Palmer Steel Co., 
Henry C. Irons, 101 Park avenue, New 
York, general contractor. CONTRACTS PENDING 

900 tons, sheds and other miscellaneous work 
for the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
to the American Bridge Co. 

750 tons, General Electric Co. plant at West 1700 tons, bridge for the Pennsylvania railroad 














Philadelphia, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works. over the Chesapeake & Delaware canal; 
650 tons, apartment, 940 Fifth avenue, New pending. 
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1500 tons, bank and office building, Newark, 
N. J.; bids asked. 

1500 tons, municipal destructor plant, New 
York; Niewenhous Co., 316 I16lst_ street, 
New York, awarded general contract. 

1200 to 1500 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, 
Summit, Del.; pending. 

1800 tons, Erie Trust Co. building, Erie, Den- 
nison & Hirons, 288 Lexington avenue, New 
York, general contractors. 

900 tons, terminal for Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 


road at Russell, Ky.; general contract 
awarded to Joseph E. Nelson & _ Sons, 
Chicago. 

800 tons, approach to state bridge, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y.; Scott Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
low with figures of a New York fabri- 
cator. 

700 tons, school No. 131, Queens, L. I., N. Y.; 
contractors’ bids close June 2. 

600 tons, Mt. Sinai hospital, Cleveland; bids 
in about two weeks. 

600 to 800 tons, building for sales offices 
of Studebaker Corp. at Cleveland; pending. 

600 tons, Alfred Mauck, Inc., apartment, 969 
Fifth avenue, New York; pending. 

570 tons, Greensburg, Pa., high school, J. E. 
Moss Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., low 
bidder; National Concrete Fire Proofing Co., 
Youngstown, general contractor. 

500 tons, addition to Clarksburg, Va., plant 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; 
bids being taken. 

500 tons, theater and office building, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla; bids asked. 


500 tons, Reading railroad station, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; pending. 
500 tons, Oakley boulevard viaduct, Chicago, 


for South Park board, Chicago; bids in June 
9 


450 tons, German Evangelical Lutheran church, 
Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, bids close June 
a 

300 «tons, 
ristown, N. J.; 

300 tons, Fifth avenue station, for board of 
transportation, Forty-second street and Sixth 
avenue, New York; pending. 

100 tons, Childs restaurant, 1546 Broadway, 
New York; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 7-story manufacturing build- 
ing for A. B. Dick Co., 736 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. A. S. Alschuler, 28 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, architect. 

Tonnage unstated, 1050-foot concrete span, with 
20-foot driveway, Muscoda, Wis.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story warehouse for Riv- 
erside Produce Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. 
Smith, Finance building, Kansas City, archi- 
tect. 

Tonnage unstated, theater, apartment and 
office building for C. M. Wasson, 343 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Plans by Lowen- 
berg & Lowenberg, 111 West Washington 
street, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 14-story building for Union 
National bank, Wichita, Kans. Plans by 
K. M. Vitzthum & Co., North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


theater and office building, Mor- 


bids asked. 














oncrete Bars 


Inquiries Continue High 
But Awards Are Fewer 
and Smaller 








CTIVITY in the concrete 
what, orders being less 


merous but for small tonnages. 


bar market has 
frequent. 


slackened some- 
Inquiries continue nu- 
Roadwork projects are slow 


in developing and Pennsylvania is the only state in the market for 


large tonnages. 
still is evident on good lots. 


REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, May 26.—Reinforcing bar 
awards in the St. Paul and Milwaukee 
districts have been relatively heavier 
recently than in Chicago. In the latter 
market the great majority of recent 
awards has been in lots approximating 
50 tons. Pending work in all districts 
continues large. Reinforcing bars are 
quoted 2.60c, Chicago warehouse. 


St. Louis, May 25.—Demand for re- 
inforcing concrete bars continues good, 
with numerous small tonnages being 
taken by users in all directions within 
the territory. There have been no large 
jobs closed, but several are pending. 
Among them is 4000 tons for the new 
sea wall at Gulf Port, Miss. 

Cincinnati, May 26.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars in this district is 
broadening. Awards of the past week 
involved small lots, but the aggregate 
was good. The bulk of the current 
business is for road and school pur- 
poses. New billet bars continue to 
range from 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—Inquiries for 
concrete bars are numerous but the 
majority involve small amounts. Sev- 
eral makers will doubtless share in 
the 43 miles of road work about to be 
let by the state highway commission, 
involving about 1000 tons of bars. 
Prices still are ~2.00e to 2.10c, on new 
billet bars. 

Buffalo, 


May 26.—Reinforcing bar 


Prices have shown some steadying but weakness 
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sales have been good during the past 
ten days. The aggregate has been 
substantial and production is at the 
high point of the year. More small and 
medium tonnage orders are pending 
and will be placed this week. Going 
prices are 2.265c, Buffalo, on bars 
from mill, and 2.75c, Buffalo, on stock 
shipments. 


Boston, May 26.—Reinforcing bars 
now are firmly established at 2.75c 
Boston warehouse. Small jobs are the 
rule and the total tonnage placed 
during the week shows little change. 
Inquiry is slightly improved. 


Cleveland, May 26.—Inactivity still 


continues in the local concrete bar 
market. Small lot awards and in- 


quiries are the rule. A fair tonnage 
is expected for the reinforcing of an 
ore floor of the Bourne-Fuller Co. 
New billet bars are firm at 2.29c, 
Cleveland or 2.10c Pittsburgh, a good 


Awards Compared 


A WARES: CIB WOU 5cescicisstericdesctie 4,470 
Awards last week....... aera warerey 4,825 
Awards two weeks ago............ 8,682 
Awards this week in 1924........ 6,498 
Average weekly awards, April 5,720 
Average weekly awards, 1925.... 6,512 
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tonnage having been placed in this 
district at that price during the week. 
The spread on rail steel bars has 
widened to 1.80c to 2.00c mill. Bars 
from stock are firm at 2.85c to 3.10c, 
Cleveland. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








& Graham warehouse, 
Cramp 


900 tons, Merchon 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Concrete Steel Co. 
& Co., general contractor. 

900 tons, sections 4 and 5a, South Water 
street project, Chicago, to Kalman Steel Co. 

650 tons, loft at Nineteenth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, to Edward T. Edwards; Wark 
Co. general contractor. 

600 tons, with spirals, for the warehouse, 
Standerd Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, to 
the Concrete Steel Co., Pittsburgh, instead 
of to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., as 
noted last week. 

370 tons, Casey garage, Scranton, Pa., to Me- 
Clintice-Marshall Co. White Construction Co. 
general contractor. 

300 tons, Zellinger Harned store, Allentown, 
Pa., to Truscon Steel Co. 

300 tons, McCallum apartments, Germantown, 
Pa., to Davis Bros.; Wark Co. general con- 
tractor. 

275 tons, section G of St. Paul sewer, to 
American System of Reinforcing. 

200 tons, school, Westfield, N. J., to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

140 tons, plant at Akron, O., for Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., to Franklin Steel Works. 

125 tons, rug factory at Freehold, N. J., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

110 tons, Fox Laundry Co. 
York, to Truscon Steel Co, 

100 tons, Emerson school, St. Paul, to Ameri- 
can System of Reinforcing. 

100 tons, firehouse, Philadelphia, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

Tonnage unstated, state hospital buildings at 
Kings Park, N. Y., to Republic Fireproofing 
Co., 31 Union Square, New York. General 
contractor Morris Kantrowitz, Albany, N. Y. 


building, New 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











4000 tons, seawall for Gulf Port, Miss.; pend- 
ing. 

1000 tons, 43 miles of state road work to be 
distributed by the Pennsylvania state high- 
way commission within a short time. 

800 tons, third section, Scajaquada creek drain, 
Buffalo; general contract awarded Buffalo 
Dredging & Construction Co. 

600 tons, municipal bulkhead, Canarsie, L. L., 
N. Y.; pending. 

400 tons, elevator for Wabash railroad, Kansas 
City, Mo.; pending. 

325 tons, Burns & Nellis warehouse, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; pending. 

300 tons, plant for American 
Cincinnati; general contract 
Fisher-Devore Construction Co. 

260 tons, Y. M. C. A., York, Pa.; Wark Co. 
general contractor. 

200 tons, Wayne school, Philadelphia; revised 
bids being asked. 

200 tons, approaches to Midhudson bridge, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; pending. 

110 tons, bridge at Ashtabula, O., and road- 
work in Painesville, O.; bids in. 

100 tons, Philadelphia Bag Co. building, Phila- 
delphia; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, warehouse for 
Radiator Co., Cincinnati, general 
awarded to H. K. Ferguson Co. 


Products Co., 
awarded to 


National 
contract 


Sale of the Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh properties having a capacity of 
2,000,000 pounds bronze and 1,000,000 
pounds copper castings per year of 
the Lumen Bearing Co. to the Falcon 
Bronze Co., Youngstown, was ratified 
by stockholders of the Lumen concern 
recently. 
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Rails, Cars 


Car Buying Slack—Locomotives 
More Active—Accessory Buying 
Good at Chicago—Rails Dull 





J 





quiry in the East and the 


R' 


ILROAD equipment activity is featured by 


Central contemplates purchase of 5000 cars. 


locomotive in- 
rumor in Chicago that the Illinois 
Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul actively is seeking repairs of 1000 stock cars 


requiring almost as much steel as 
buying in the Chicago district is 


for building new cars. Accessory 


active. 
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New York, May 26.—Locomotive 
demand teatures we eastern railroad 
equipment market. New York Central 
has purchased 26 locomotive tenders 
from the American Locomotive Co. 
and is inquiring for 20 Diesel yard 
engines. Other inquiries include 10 
Consolidation-type locomotives for the 
Delaware & Hudson and six mountain 
type locomotives for the Northern 
Pacific. Car demand is slack. It is 
reported in the steel trade that in- 
guiries for 50,000 cars are likely to 
come out shortly but nothing tangible 


has developed. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has booked two switch engines for 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
one for the Shamokin Coal Co., one 
for the Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., and 
one for the Perpiao Mines. 

Atlantic Coast Line has placed 15,- 
000 tons of rails with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Tokio is 
inquiring for about 700 tons of rails 
for the municipal tramways. 

Boston May 26.—An order for 500 
tons of rails by the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Co. with several 
smaller orders and contracts for frog 
and switch material totaling about 
$20,000 brought improved activity to 
the local market. 

Pittsburgh, May 26.—Curtailed op- 
erations among coal mine operators 
are responsible for the restricted buy- 
ing of light rails. Many of the orders 
being placed for single carloads are 
coming to makers of rail-steel light 
rails because their prices of 1.70c to 
1.75¢ base are $1 or $2 per ton below 
on billet-rolled rails. 

Track accessory orders are being 
placed by several railroads and it is 
understood that the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Illinois Central and other lines 
are in the market for tie plates. 

Chicago, May 26.—Track fastening 
business continues to stream _ into 
Chicago district makers in lots of 500 
to 1000 kegs, and the aggregate is 
good. Small supplementary orders for 
rails are being received but the mills 
are rapidly working off their commit- 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
which has not yet closed on 500 flat 
and 500 gondola cars of its original 
inquiry for 6500, now is asking bids 
on repairs to 1000 stock cars. It is 
said that the tonnage of steel for re- 
pairs will be almost as large as for 
new cars. An unconfirmed rumor adds 
the Illinois Central to the list of rail- 
roads proposing to place cars, 5000 
is the number allotted. 
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PLACED 








| ORDERS 





Fruit Growers’ Express, 1200 steel underframes 
to the pressed Steel Car Co., this is in addi- 
tion to 500 awarded last week. 


Havana Central, eight interurban coaches, to 
the Wason Mfg. Co. 
Hudson & Manhattan, one flat car body, to 


the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Co., three tank cars, 
to the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, four ex- 
press and one postal car, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 





| 
| ORDERS PENDING 





Milwaukee & St. Paul, repairs to 


bids asked. 
Brazil, 16 


Chicago, 
1000 stock cars; 
Rio Grande do Sul, 

bids asked. 
Viavao-Sul Mineiras 

cars, 20 tank cars, 50 cattle cars, 

cars and 40 gondola cars; bids asked. 
Lackawanna, 25 cabooses; all bids rejected. 


The Midland Steel Products Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of automobile 
frames, reports net profits for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1924, of $1,807,481. 
Profits for 1923 amounted to $1,086,- 
395. 


passenger cars; 


130 box 
50 flat 


railway, Brazil, 








Wire 





Further Slackening Met as Wea- 


ther 
Continue Weak 


Inhibits Buying—Prices 








D EFINITELY weaker prices 


oftener than maintenance of quotations. 
ing and production is being curtailed to match conditions. 


are the rule, shading being met 
Demand is lessen- 


Specifications for nails are less and in some cases do not equal 


wire tonnage. Mills are beginnin 


of lessened production. 


WIRE PRICES 
Pittsburgh, May 26.—Business has 
slackened further in wire products 


and is being met by curtailed opera- 


tions. Specifications on nails were 
of slightly smaller proportions last 
week for one or two makers. Nail 
specifications for the past two months 
have been below wire tonnage. This 
is attributed to over-buying in first 
quarter. No deviation from the nail 
base of 2.75¢c is encountered. Some 
concessions still are being made in 
cement coated nails, now openly 


quoted at 2.10c. Operations average 
55 or 60 per cent. 

Boston, May 26.—-Wire_ sales in 
New England continue fair but in- 
dividual orders have been small. Wire 
rod less active and nails though 
showing moderate improvement are 
still relatively quiet. Plain wire is 
unchanged at 2.65c Worcester. 

New York, May 26.—Plain wire 
prices here have been revealed as firm 
at 2.50c, base Pittsburgh, on contract 
renewals by numerous customers. 

Buffalo, May 26.—Cold weather 
some sections is holding down 
peat business on netting and 
but the general run of wire orders 
is good. Orders are small but nu- 
merous and bookings of May are well 
up to expectations. Production is es- 


is 


in 
re- 
cloth 


timated at 85 to 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 
Chicago, May 26.—Demand for 
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Large buy 


g to accumulate stocks in spite 
ing in first quarter is blamed. 


. PAGE 1402 
manufacturing lines of wire and wire 
products has increased slightly and 


neutralizes a falling off in jobber de- 


mand. The best that can be said for 
prices is that they are no weaker. 
Mill stocks in some lines are com- 


mencing to reach good proportions. 
While the official schedule is 2.60c, 
base Joliet and Waukegan, on plain 
wire and 2.85c on wire nails, ex- 
ceptions are the rule. 


New Steelmaking Plant 
Is Now Active 


The second open-hearth furnace of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. new installation at Fairfield is 
now in operation and the other two 
will be making steel before the end 
of the week. These furnaces are 
starting off with an output of 130 
tons daily. The new sheet mill of 
the company, which is being built 
twice as large as originally intended, 
will not be completed until October. 
The elevated railroad between’ the 
steel mills at Fairfield and the top 
of Red Mountain, the ore source of 
the corporation, will be placed in 
regular operation June 1. This rail- 
road will lower the costs of hauling 


and bring about a_ steadier supplv 
of ore. The railroad cost upwards 
of $2,000,000. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


——— 


Several Prices Go Up But Copper and Prod- 
ucts Unchanged—Lead Jumps—Zine and 
Tin Levels Move to Higher Ground 





Prices of the Week 


-——Copper—— Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
May 20 ales slamenibealaiieebiabieencniaaeaarain pussnnedee 13.62 13.65 13.07%, 54.50 8.20 7.8214 6.90 27.00 16.50 31.00 
BTL GR cla vacieesccenstscnniiuboones ales eit cocgsene AEG Oe 13.65 13.07% 55.50 8.25 8.00 6.921, 27.00 16.50 31.00 
NID © plnctiddhienceicieabices POOR 13.0714 55.87% 8.87% 8.25 7.00 27.00 16.75 31.00 
SET SED snnnnistisncvensuscusotattinsceverminachacheutbessonstsensameane 13. 6214 13.65 13.07% 55.25 8.50 8.25 7.02% 27.00 17.00 31.00 
Sa eee iooatcanainal OE: 13.65 13.07% 55.75 8.55 8.35 7.10 27.00 17.00 31.00 


EW YORK, May 26.—Lead 
NE been the feature of an 

otherwise quiet but firm metal 

market. Lead prices have 
moved steadily upward from 7.75¢ to 
8.25c, New York, with substantial pre- 
miums obtained over 8.25¢c by inde- 
pendent sellers for prompt and early 
futures. 

Other metal markets have expe- 
rienced definite improvement in senti- 
ment. The strong and active stock 
market, with rumors of heavy rail- 
road buying of equipment and re- 
newed negotiations of important 
projects requiring banking co-opera- 
tion, have given more encouragement 
to trade sentiment. Stronger tone in 
the iron and steel market and con- 
tinued good absorption of materials 
for the automotive and allied trades, 
new building construction and elec- 
trical equipment manufacture, have 
been further considerations. 


Foreign news has been favorable. 
British financial conditions have re- 
sponded to the British return to a 
gold basis. Discussion of the pay- 
ment or funding of allied debts to 
the United States has reached the 
active stage, marking another im- 
portant step in post-war and Eu- 
ropean economic adjustment. 


Buyers of materials here continue 
to follow a hand-to-mouth policy, see- 
ing no reason for anticipating re- 
quirements, but operations are be- 
ing maintained at a high rate and 
shipments are heavy. There has been 
some slight curtailment in operations 
of rolling and wire mills, about the 
same ratio as has taken place in the 
steel business. 


Copper—Price of electrolytic cop- 
per has held steady through the week 
at 13.621%4c Connecticut, the same 
level as in the two previous weeks. 
Business has been done at 13.75¢ in 
the Middlewest; 13.75c c.i.f. foreign 
port; and 13.50c, refinery. New busi- 
ness has been light, although export 
sales for May probably reached a 
large total. 


Rolled and Drawn Products—No 
change has been made in the _ pub- 
lished prices of copper and _ brass, 
rolled and drawn products. Larger 
wire mills are operating at about 75 
per cent of capacity. Independent 
brass mills are operating about 70 
per cent. Bare wire in the open 
market has been quoted 15.12%c to 
15.37442c base, mill. 


Zinc—The price of prime western 
zine has moved higher under the in- 


fluence of an advancing London mar- 
ket. Domestic business has _ been 
slow, but now is a little more active. 
A moderate export business has been 
done at 6.90c, E. St. Louis, to 7.00c. 
The premium on brass special remains 
15 points. 


Lead—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. has announced three 
price advances in the past week, from 
7.90c to 8.25c, New York. Most of 
the buying interest is in June, which 
has sold at 10 points to % cent over 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 





FE lety RB  ccccccsesoscccevenserescensecesesssonsee 18.12% 
Copper, hot rolled ... 21.75 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plate %c less) 10.00 


Lead, full sheets (cut %c¢ more) 11.75 to 12.25 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 











ZALZC  reveeceeee 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 22.75 
oe en 23.75 
RODS 











High brass, (round % to 24-inch) 15.87% 
Naval brass ian 18.62% 
WIRE 
COO cerecccccsssccressenctosctesciconseagunaivoonenssios 15.1214-16.00 
High brass ...... 18.62% 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Chicago 








New York 6.75 
CRICATO  ercccecsesse ‘ 7.25 to 7.50 
Cleveland 7.00 to 17.20 
DONOR EE . scdisuanecatnimiestthatncenenmitoads 4.00 
CHPUORIIIE scscincscnscinceivniitnoaaeila 4.25 to 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
ES eR een Sere 11.00 
Chicago Pe “a 10.75 
Cleveland 11.00 





RED BRASS TURNINGS 


Chicago 





YELLOW BRASS TUBING 


CTW | cracscerssicdeeiencctminiencaliscinaies 7.50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNING 

REGU TEPER ~ cchssucinachcabiniocissensidesinubbucshines 7.76 

II ci sncneccicticernitectietuciaiel emer FE 

TENNER: ccinaccamtnaaeaahivesniasebiinidaers 7.25 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 

ee LAE SRE TX EC 9.25 

CD  ccicd teenie eee Fe 

Cleveland , 9.25 to 9.50 
L IGHT BRASS 

Chicago 6.50 to 6.75 

Clippings, C hicag 100 to 9.25 

AL U MINU M 

Botta, CHOC RIE  sivcceccstuitiesvcrtsierees 12.00 to 13.00 

Old sheet and cast, Cleveland ...... 18.00 to 18.50 

Clippings, Cleveland  ...........:cc 21.00 

Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 .........00.-0 22.59 
Brass ingot &85-5-5-5 . esereeeee 10.75 to 11.00 
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the price maintained by the two 
largest producers. 

Tin—The tin market has had a 
strong tone. Prices advanced more 
than 1 cent a pound to 55.75¢ for 
spot. Domestic consumers have been 
mostly disinterested, although con- 
sumption is believed to be at a high 
rate in view of the great activity 
in the automotive trade as well as 
the good tin bes business. 

Antimony—Antimony market has 
ranged between 16.50c and 17c for spot 
metal during the past week, with fu- 
tures obtainable at around 1lc. 

Aluminum—Aluminum is the most 
steady metal of all, with practically 
no change in any grade, and mod- 
erate activity. 

Scrap—Old metals are firm with a 
little more activity. 


Chinese Seek Equipment 


Washington, May 26.—C. C. Wang, 
representing the Chinese ministry of 
communications, is in Washington in 
the interests of purchasing in this 
country railroad car ferries for the 
Chinese government. While in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Wang may be reached 
through the transportation division of 
the department of commerce. 

It is reported also the department 
of commerce that the Manchurian 
government proposes building a 150- 
mile railroad. Requirements will in- 
clude 18,000 tons of steel rails and 
accessories, 16 locomotives and about 
110 freight cars. 


Alan Wood Mills Resume 


Philadelphia, May 26.—Alan Wood 
Steel & Iron Co. mills at Con- 
shohocken Pa., have resumed opera- 
tion after an idleness of 12 weeks 
because of a strike by operatives who 
protested the new rates of pay that 
the company had instituted at that 
time following an extensive reducing 
and modernizing of the plant. It is 
understood that the men are return- 
ing at these new rates. 


Army Will Build Dredge 


Washington, March 26.—The chief 
of army engineers soon will advertise 
for bids for constructing a steam- 
powered 20-inch hydraulic pipeline 
dredge. Specifications will call for de- 
livery at Jacksonville, Fla. Copies 
of specifications may be obtained from 
the chief of engineers, United States 
army, marine design division, room 
2830, Munitions building, Washington. 
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Northwest Trade Quiet 


Stocks Low but Buyers Do Not Replenish—Produc- 
tion Steady and Prices Are Unchanzed 


EATTLE, May 21.—As a rule 
stocks of all kinds are so low 
that any pronounced upturn in 


business probably would result in large 
buying activity. While the volume of 
business this year has been disap- 
pointing, industrial and financial lead- 
ers regard the business structure as 
fundamentally sound with promise of 
better conditions the coming fall and 
winter. 

Municipal and public imp: 
projects are taking considerable 
bor, road construction featuring. Op- 
erations in Alaska are or. ‘arger 
scale this year and output of mines 
and fish canneries is expected to ex- 
ceed the totals of 1924. 


vement 
la- 


Pig Iron And Coke 


The foundry business is_ spotted, 
some plants being busy and others 
operating only part time. Stocks of 
pig iron are ample for present needs, 
a few consumers having sufficient 
on hand for the year. There is little 
interest in third quarter delivery. 

Imported coke seems to be meeting 
with greater favor as it is arriving in 
good condition. Price and quality 
considered, many plants consider for- 
eign coke a better buy than British 
Columbia which formerly met with 
ready sale in Washington and Oregon. 
Good imported coke is offering at 
$14.50 delivered here. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The local steelmaker is operating 
two furnaces but the market for bars 
is quiet and unchanged at 2.55c. No 
large tonnages are up for figures ex- 
cept the Ross island bridge at Port- 
land which will require 1080 tons of 
reinforcing material, bids to be opened 
May 26. In road bids to be opened 
next week by the Oregon highway 
commission are projects requiring 
about 120 tons of reinforcing while a 
paving contract to be awarded by 
county commissioners at Seattle June 
8 involves 61 tons. Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. is turning out 2000 tons of re- 
inforcing bars for the new outfitting 
pier at the Puget Sound navy yard. 
Building activity still accounts for con- 
siderable reinforcing materials’ in 
small tonnages. 

Plates and shapes are on a basis of 
2.45¢ to 2.50c. Mill representatives 
are trying to hold the market at 2.50c 
but it is renorted business has been 
placed at 2.45c. 

No large tonnages of plates are 
pending though some tank work is to 
be done. Wholesalers find improved 
demand for light plates but business 
is confined to small orders out of 
stock. The city council has confirmed 
the award of the 36-inch pine job 
to the Vancouver Engineering Works, 
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low bidders, at $500,323. This in- 
volves more than 5000 tons of plates 


which it is understood will be sup- 
plied by British mills. 
Demand for shapes is_ confined 


largely to bridge work, several proj- 
ects to be up soon. In addition to 


the Ross Island bridge job. Portland 
is planning the St. Johns and the 
Fremont-Interstate bridges. Bond _is- 


sues will be necessary. Pierce coun- 
ty, Tacoma, has two large bridge con- 
tracts under way, the 80-foot bascule 
span across Hylebos Creek, estimated 
to cost $74,074 and a 371-foot steel 
span across the Puyallup river. Among 
tenders to be received by the Oregon 
Highway commission next week is the 
Josephine county 180-foot steel span 
involving 80 tons. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbers report increased orders this 
week, retailers apparently being in 
position to replenish. There is fair 
demand for light sheets, shafting, 
small bars, light plates and building 


materials. 
Ederer Engineering Co., Seattle, 
has been awarded the contract for 


city light depart- 
crane, 30-foot 


furnishing Seattle 
ment with a _ 25-ton 
span and 5-ton auxiliary. The same 
company has received the contract 
from the Hofius Steel & Equipment 
Co. for a 15-ton crane, with 60-foot 
span and 5-ton auxiliary. Link-Belt 
Meese & Gottfried obtained the con- 
tract for furnishing Seattle light de- 
partment with two 3-ton monorail 
cranes. 
Old Materials 


Steel scrap is unchanged at $10 and 
$10.50 gross. Receipts are about equal 
to the amount required by the main 
buying plant here. There is little ex- 
port inquiry and offered by 
Japanese buyers are out of line. 

No. 1 cast iron scrap is unchanged 
at $18, gross. Demand is limited as 
foundries buy sparingly and some pre- 
fer low grade pig iron. Portland and 
Seattle foundrymen are trying to get 
together to place this market on a 
eross ton basis, in line with pig iron. 


prices 


April Structural Sales 
Highest Since December 


Washington, May 
fabricated structural shape bookings 
of 223,300 tons in April were the 
highest since December, according to 
the department of commerce, a pre- 
liminary report on which appeared in 


26.—Estimated 


the May 21 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
view. Actual bookings as_ reported 
by 175 companies with 249,375 tons 


capacity were 191,895 tons, or 77 per 
cent of capacity. March bookings by 
191 companies with 254,130 tons ca- 
pacity were 176,191 tons or 69 per 
cent of capacity. Following is a 
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comparison of bookings, booking rate 
and shipments: 
Actual Per cent Computed Computed 


tonnage of tonnage tonnage 
booked capacity booked = shipped 

Jan. 176,714 70 203,000 176,900 
Feb. 180,683 71 205,900 168,200 
March 174,343 69 200,100 182,700 
April 162,676 64 185,600 200,100 
Total 

(4 mos.) 694,416 : 794,600 727,900 
May os 147,079 58 168,200 200,100 
June 162,228 64 185,600 217,500 
July 173,258 68 197,200 229,100 
Aug. 150,266 59 171,100 205,900 
Sept. 166,147 65 188,500 211,700 
Oct. 165,325 65 188,500 200,400 
Nov. 212,335 R4 243,600 185,600 
Dec. 200,837 79 229,100 182,700 
1925 
Jan. 147,279 58 168,200 171,100 
Feb. 149,369* 58 168,200 182,700 
March 176,191** 69 200,100 214,000 
April 191,895*** 77 223,300 226,200 
Total 

(4 mos) 564,734 759,800 794,000 

*Reported by 193 firms with a capacity of 
255,420 tons. 

**Reported by 191 firms with a capacity of 
254.130 tons 

***Reported by 175 companies with a ca- 
pacity of 249,375 tons. 


Sheet Sales Output Are 
Lighter in April 


Pittsburgh, May Sales. of 
sheets by manufacturers reporting to 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers were 24.6 
per cent less in April than in March. 
Production fell off 3.2 per cent, and 
shipments declined 8.1 per cent. April 
sales amounted to 198,949 tons; pro- 
duction to 280,082 tons, and shipments 


26. 





to 263,174 tons. A full comparative 
table for the two months follows: 
Per Per 
Net tons cent Net tons cent 
April, of ca- March, of ca- 
1925 pacity 1925 pacity 
Total sales for 
month . 193,949 60.0 263,666 85.2 
Total production.. 280,082 87.5 290,308 90.7 
Total shipments 263,174 82.2 279,437 90.3 
Unfilled tonnage 
as of May 1 
and April 1 463.425 144.7 550,422 177.8 
Finished stock on 
hand awaiting 
shipment as of 
M 1 1 April 
1 86,235 26.9 94,074 30.4 
In stock, unsold 51,264 16.0 57,714 18.6 
The total hot mills in the United 
States is 701, having a capacity for 
April, 1925, of approximately 422,- 
000 net tons. The percentage of the 


capacity to which the figures in the 
table related is 73.3 per 


are 


above 
cent. 


a . 5 
Will Elect Officers 

The annual meeting of the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
association will be held at the Youngs- 
town Country club, Youngstown, O., 
Thursday, June 4. Officers will be 
elected at this feeting. Following a 
dinner at 6:30 p.m., F. W. Sperr Jr., 
chief chemist of the Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, will present an illustrated 
paper on “Purification of Coke Oven 
Gas.” This paper will deal particu- 
larly with the preparation of gas for 
open-hearth furnaces. Inspection trips 
to various iron and steel plants in 
the Youngstown district have been ar- 
ranged for the morning and afternoon. 
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International Pool Bobbing Up 


French Interests Revive Syndicate Plan with German and British Sellers—British 
Steelmakers Considering New Compact—Belgians Book 5000 Tons of Spe- 


cial Shapes for New York 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REvIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.! 


ONDON, May 26.—(By Cable)—British steelmakers 
are understood to be considering a new plan for 
pooling their interests. At the same time IRON 

TRADE REVIEW’S correspondent at Paris reports negotiations 
now are underway toward syndicating business, the pro- 
posed arrangement involving French, German and Brit- 
ish interests, as suggested some time ago. 

Societe Anonyme d’ Ougree-Marihaye, near Liege, Bel- 

gium, has taken approximately 5000 tons of shenes of a 
special character for shipment to a consumer in New York. 


500,000 Boxes of Tin Plate Sold 


An outstanding transaction in the British market this 
week is the sale of 500,000 boxes of tin plate for oil 
packing, by the Richard Thomas group of mills at £1 9s 
9d ($7.23). Demand for galvanized sheets has increased. 
Norway is buying tonnages of tin plate. Purchases of 
special saw sheets made at Sheffield for Japanese account 
are noted. 

British pig iron stocks continue to increase. Lower 
continental prices are checking Middlesbrough exports. 
Moderate sales of pig iron to American users are re- 
ported .by Barrow makers. One Derbyshire furnace and 
a battery of coke ovens has suspended operations. 


British Steel Trade Has Little Encouragement 





Office of Iron Trade ReEvIEw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


Sterling $4.85 


material. Demand for government 
help is strengthening. 
Pig iron exports recover slowly and 








IRMINGHAM, Eng., May 15.— 
B The gloomy review of the iron 

and steel position by Sir Fred- 

erick Mills at the meeting of to 
the Iron and Steel institute receives are nearly 40,000 
further confirmation on the statistical 
records of production, imports and ex- 
ports during April. In the pig iron 
department 11 furnaces ceased opera- 282,857 tons, 
tion during the month, making a 
total reduction of 36 compared with a 1924. 
year ago. 
tons against 607,900 tons in March. 


Steel ingots reduced from 684,700 tons 
597,600 tons, although the figures 
above December. 
Details of exports and imports in 
April show substantial increases in 
the latter, especially finished material, 4¢ 
compared with 256,571 tion 
in March and 243,008 tons in March 
English users are buying for- 
The output was 569,800 eign steel girders, 
sheets and rails, with other railway 


severe competition in basic pig iron 
is shown by importation during April 
of 12,753 tons. While exports were 
20,034 tons of forge and foundry iron, 
imports were 13,774 tons. 

Welsh steelmakers have not yet 
decided to meet foreign bar competi- 
by any substantial reduction. 
some firms still quote £7 ($33.95), 
but one large works > taken or- 
bars, plates and ders at £6 15s ($32.73 It seems 
(Concluded on cue 1428) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French 
Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, May 25 


A as Tons 


K. Ports 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Fort of Deapacel By Cable 
PIG IRON £sd 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00..... $18.23 ; 15: O° $17.05 
asic aim ee 18.23 ; 15-9 19.09 
Basic-bessemer. ; . 20.41 4+ 6 OF 16.80 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 i968 «£ 10 21.89 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets er er eet $30.38 ‘. t- 2 $25.20 
Wire rods... ws ; 46.71 » 10 0 31.56 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.... $40.10 8 50 $24.18 
Merchant bars. . 1.74c 8 OO 1. 24¢ 
Structural shapes.. 1.74c 8 OO 1. 18 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.. 1.84c 8 10 0 1.49% 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. 2.50c 11 10 0 ra 
Sheets, galvani zed, 24 gage, corrugated. 3.58 16 10 0 + 02c¢ 
Bands and strips. Z.39¢ Vt OO ‘3 
Plain wi base 2.39¢ 11 OO 2.10 
Galvan ized wire, base 3.04c 14 00 2. 80¢ 
Wire nails, base 3 Se 14 10 0 2.31 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds $ 6.32 1 06 


Domestic Prices : t Wor bi or Furnace—Last Reported 





Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $18.47 3 16 0 $17.46 
Bas rapt Spent 18.71 3:17 0 16.80 
Furnace coke. 3.58 0 14 i.2 

Billets. . 30.38 ri ( 22.40 
Standard rails 1.84c 8 10 0 1. 15< 
Merchant bars 1.79¢ 8 ( 1. 26 
Shapes - 1.74c 8 O 1. 16< 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 1.84c 8 10 1.71 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.. ; 2.55¢ 11 15 O 2. 80« 
Sheets, galvar nized 24 gage, corrugated 3.58 16 10 0 4. 04 
Plain wir 2.3% 11 OO 2.13¢ 
IT ands and Strips 2.50c 11 10 0 1. 62< 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg . 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Channel Ports Rotterdam‘or 
North Sea Port 


Francs France £sd 
335 $17.50 350 $20.17 4 3 0 
375 17.50 350 23.69 4176 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
22 < c 4 7 x ~ 
530 l¢ II 4 44 4 a 3 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
4 4" Bal ‘5 ‘ie 
mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £0 14s 6d 
495 $25.00 500 $25.27 40 269 " a 
620 31.75 635 30), 8é 670 ($3.52) f sah Ferromanga- 
nese £15 10s Od ($75.33) 
Fa ee nee f.o.b. The equivalent prices in 
5 4 5 3 3 ) . ‘ 
475 $26.25 325 $30.1 6 40 — American currency are in dollars 
535 1.25¢ 550 1.38 6 50 ear : 
510 1.1% $25 1.19¢ 5 8&0 Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
645 1.51 665 1.49¢ 6150 finished steel and rails; finished 
00 2. 50« 1,100 2.98 13 10 0 a . 
740 1 74e 2175 3 80c 17 5 0 steel is quoted fae cents per 
620 1 5% 700 1.65 7 100 pound and tin plate in dollars 
410 1. 76¢ 775 1.76¢ 8 OO per box. British quotations are 
210 2.34 1,025 2.20c 10 00 for basic open-hearth ‘eal 
000 1. 87< 825 2.42 Ml ee & al at ta eee 
$ 6.80 g 0 French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Bi and German are for basic- 
Marks bessemer steel. 
345(2 $17 7 355 $20.70 0 
33001 17.00 340 22.43 97.50 
142 6.75 135 eso. Og 
$40 24.75 495 27.60 120 
455 1. 36<« 600 1. 48« 142 
545 1.21¢ 535 1.40c 134 
500 1. 1% 525 1.36c 130 
740 1.52 670 1.49¢ 143 
1,210 2.55 1,125 2.e1¢ 213 
1,750 4. 83< 2,225 4.17¢ 400 
20 1. 82« 800 1.93 185 
00 1 64 725 1.72 165 
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z Machinery 


Tone of Market Appears Somewhat Better 
Although Orders Still 
Crane Orders Are Pending 


Are Slow—Many 








QUIPMENT buying seems somewhat improved 
over recent weeks, according to reports from 
It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether business transacted in May will com 
up to that of April, the best month of the year. 
The railroads and automobile manufacturers con- 
Union Pacific rail- 
road has purchased its $400,000 list of tools, Chi- 


all principal territories. 


tinue to be the principal buyers. 


Chicago, May 26.—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad has en- 
larged its machine inquiry by a list 
including a 90-inch back geared driv- 
ing wheel lathe with quartering at- 
tachment for both head and journal 
turning attachment; 18-inch x 8-foot 
engine lathe, geared head, compound 
rest and taper attachment, motor driv- 
en; 24-inch x 12-foot engine lathe, 
geared head, compound rest, taper at- 
tachment, motor driven; 36-inch 
x  18-foot engine lathe, geared 
boring mill, motor driven; 2-inch tur- 


ret lathe; 72-inch radial drill press, 
motor driven; 42-inch vertical drill 


press, motor driven; 20-inch station- 
ary head, upright drill press; three 
double emery grinders, motor driven, 
12-inch wheel; 1500-pound steam ham- 
mer; 48-inch punch and shear, capac- 
ity 1 inch through 1 inch, motor 
driven; power hack saw; 3000-pound 
electric crane truck; double head bolt 
cutter, motor driven; and driver drop 
pit table. Union Pacific is understood 
to have placed practically all of its 
recent list except some small tools for 
its Omaha shops. One Los Angeles 
and four Chicago dealers obtained most 
of this business. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
board of education has placed its re- 
cent inquiry and Rockford, IIl., board 
is expected to follow suit this week. 
The underlying tone of the market 
continues to improve. 


Boston, May 26.—Purchase of 
en or eight tools by a specialty man- 
ufacturer during the week featured 
a quiet market. Dealers feel im- 
provement has started, but sales do 
not support this view. Inquiry from 
the textile industry and textile ma- 
chine manufacturers is more encour- 
aging than any time this month. An 
automobile parts manufacturer is 
asking for several tools. Several 
technical schools in Massachusetts are 
on the point of buying. A leading 
Boston dealer reports May § sales 
about 10 per cent under those for 
April. Used tools are moving some- 
what more freely. Tool manufac- 
turers in this district are increasing 
production gradually. 


sev- 


New York, May 26.—Machine tool 
buying is a trifle better. A_ seller 
here is sharing in the $240,000 list 


of the Union Pacific. Delaware & Hud- 
son has bought a large double-end 
wheel press and combination journal 
turning and axle lathe; New York 
Central two 12-foot engine lathes; 
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the business. 


cellaneous tools. 


Tool 


broader scale. 


Lehigh Valley two sensitive drills, two 
pipe machines and one horizontal bor- 
ing mill and Lackawanna railroad has 
purchased flue shop equipment. Boston 
& Maine is figuring on pipe shop 


equipment while Chesapeake & Ohio 
has added heavy punches and plate 
bending machines to its list. Otis 


Elevator Co., New York, now inquir- 
ing for 2000 tons of structural steel 


Crane Orders Placed 


Six electric overhead cranes, three 
10-ton and one 5-ton, respectively, 
Copper Co. for export to Chile, to 
Electric Crane Works. 

Three electric overhead cranes of 30, 15 and 
3 tons, respectively, for American Locomotive 


15-ton, two 
for Andes 
Shaw 


Co., New York, to Shaw Electric Crane 
Works. 

Two or three electric overhead cranes for 
gates for West Penn Power Co., Cheat 
Haven, Pa., reported placed. 

Two 25-ton cranes with 5-ton auxiliaries for 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railway, award- 
ed through Dwight P. Robinson, New York, 


to Shaw Electric Crane Works. 
Two 3-ton monorail cranes for lighting de- 
partment, city of Seattle, Wash.. to Link- 


Belt Co., through Meese & Gottfried, Seattle. 
Among single awards were: 25-ton crane with 
5-ton auxiliary for lighting department, 
city of Seattle, Wash., to Ederer Engineer- 
ing Co., Seattle; 15-ton crane with 5-ton 
auxiliary for Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., 
Seattle, to Ederer Engineering So., Seattle; 
125-ton crane with 10-ton auxiliary for 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Siegfried, 
Pa., awarded through Phoenix Utility Co., to 
eastern builder; 30-ton used locomotive 
crane for Brewster Construction Corp., New 
York, to Philip T. King; 5-ton handpower 
crane for James A. Coe, Newark, N. J.; 
to New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 3- 


ton handpower crane for Jersey City, N. J. 
stone yard, to New Jersey Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; 100-ton bridge crane and 125-ton 
4-motor trolley for West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, to Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co., Wickliffe, O.; 20-ton locomotive 


crane for Carnegie Steel ,Co., Homestead, 
Pa., to Brown Hoisting achinery Co., 
Cleveland. 


Crane Orders Pending 


Twelve cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, part of extensive program of ex- 
pansion at Homestead, Duquesnes and other 
plants: orders expected this week. 

Twenty-five jib cranes for Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad, Richmond, Va.; bids being taken. 

Two small locomotive cranes for Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad; pending. 


Two grab bucket cranes for city of Milwaukee; 


Harnischfeger Corp., low bidder. 

Among. single orders pending are: 5-ton 
handpower crane for Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 
bids being taken; 3-ton crane for United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
bids being taken; 100-ton 7-motor crane 
for Wallenpaupack development of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Kimbles. Pa., 


expected to be placed shortly through Phoen- 


ix Utility Co., New York; 15-ton overhead 
traveling crane for Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, pending. 
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manufacturers 
Crane awards still are below normal. 


‘ago and western dealers obtaining the bulk of 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road has supplemented its recent list with 16 mis- 


In most cases, used tools are 


moving a little more freely, although orders seldom 
call for more than one or two machines at a time 


are operating on a _ little 


for plant additions, is expected to be 
a heavy industrial buyer. Ford Mo- 
tor Co. has bought a 44-inch side 
headboring mill from Morrison Ma- 
chine Co., Paterson, N. J., and a 16- 
foot engine lathe from the Newark 
Gear Cutting Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, May 26.—Equipment 
lines continue quiet with few large 
sales. Occasional new inquiries call 
mostly for single installations. How- 
ever, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
Richmond, Va., has put out a new list 
involving about 12 items. Included is 
some special equipment, such as two 
wall radial drills, twolong radial drills 
and two standard radial drills. It also 
wants four plate-working machines. 
Included in the list are 25 jib cranes. 
Pennsylvania railroad has put out ad- 
ditional inquiries for Altoona, Pa., 
bringing its total requirements there 
up to 11 or 12 machines. Latest 
inquiries call for a bolted stud ma- 
chine, a small universal turret lathe, 
and a pipe machine. One dealer re- 
ports the sale of a $4000 automatic 
drilling machine to an_ out-of-town 
buyer. Purchase of electrical drills 
has been unusually heavy this past 
week, one buyer taking five. Crane in- 
quiries are numerous, 60 or 70 cranes 
being on the pending list in this ter- 
ritory. The Carnegie Steel Co. is ex- 
pected to buy 12 cranes this week. 


Cleveland, May 26.—Machinery 
sales appear considerably better dur- 
ing the last few days and the volume 
of inquiries coming in forecasts a fair 
business for the immediate future. 
The demand seems wide spread al- 
though automobile builders in Detroit 
continue to be principal buyers in this 
territory. Orders for one and two 
tools at a time still is the rule. Warner 
& Swasey Co. recently received an 
order from the Hercules Corp., Evans- 
ville, Ind., for 14 turret lathes. Used 
tool sales are holding up well. 

Cincinnati, May 26.—Orders booked 
during the past week, although for 
single units, were impressive as com- 
pared with recent weeks. The tone 
of the market is much healthier. More 
inquiries are before the trade and in- 
volve sizeable lists. Automobile man- 
ufacturers and railroads are buving 
more liberally. Cincinnati Planer Co. 
and the G. A. Gray Co., booked 
several planer orders each for ship- 
ment East. Plant operations are on 
a broader scale. Used machinery or- 
ders are fair. 








L 





From Receivership to 
Many Millions 
(Concluded from Page 1382) 


quire a fleet of ore carrying ves- 
sels, an enterprise which expanded 
by logical steps to the mining and 
selling of ore and later to the making 
of pig iron and steel and coke. The 
company first embarked upon the 
manufacture of steel in 1913 when it 
built a modern open-hearth plant at 
Cleveland. 

The firm Dallibra, Corrigan & Co., 
was formed to engage in the ore en- 
terprise. Later, the firm name be- 
eame Corrigan, Ives & Co., 

The company did a flourishing 
business until 1893 when it was 
swept upon the rocks of adversity by 
the great panic of that year. Upon 
the scene at this juncture appeared 
a rising young man in the company’s 
olganization, who was made receiver. 
His name was Price McKinney. From 
that time forward he became a power 
in the company and since the death 
of the elder Corrigan in 1908 has been 
the commanding figure in the affairs 
of the company. The firm name was 
soon changed to that of Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney & Co. In 1918 the company’s 
name was again changed, this time 
to the McKinney Steel Co. 

The company has probably the most 
completely integrated property of any 
of the country’s important independ- 
ents. The properties range from ore 
mines to mills for the production of 
semifinished Steel. A merchant bar 
mill now under construction will 
launch the company into the ranks 
of finished steel producers. This 
favored position, undoubtedly, has 
played a large part in the company’s 
exceptional financial success. It has 
permitted the maintenance of relative- 
ly low producing costs. As a result, 
the company is understood to have 
kept its dividend record unbroken and 
on a high level. 

At the same time the company 
has consistently charged off from earn- 
ings, ample sums covering expendi- 
tures for its rapidly growing prop- 
erties. It has never had to increase 
its original capital, or issue any pre- 
ferred stock or bonds. Part of its 
surplus of over $65,000,000 is rep- 
resented by net current assets at 
the close of 1924 of $8,804,754. 

The McKinney properties are scat- 
tered over six states and in Mexico, 
where valuable gold and other ore 
lands are held. Part of its iron ore 
acreage in the Lake Superior region 
and its coal lands in Kentucky are 
held in fee. It owns 500 freight cars 


for the transportation of coal from its 
Kentucky mines. The company op- 
erates no lake vessels, having retired 
from its original enterprise years ago. 
Its blast furnaces number seven, and 
its aggregate steel ingot capacity is 
approximately 1,000,000 tons annually. 

At Cleveland, where the main plant 
and offices are located, the company 
has the following properties: 14 open 
hearth furnaces, average 115 tons per 
heat; four blast furnaces, average 600 
tons per day; 204 by-product coke 
ovens; by-product plants; docks; sint- 
ering plant; scrap plant; and about 
250 acres of land at the site of the 
Cleveland plant. Its rolling mill de- 
partment includes eight soaking pits, 
1-40 inch 2-high reversing blooming 
mill; 21-inch 4-stand continuous billet 
mill; 18-inch 8-stand continuous sheet 
bar mill. 

At Josephine, Pa., the company owns 
two blast furnaces, with an _ aver- 
age capacity of 400 tons a day, and 
5600 acres of land. 

At Scottdale, Pa., the company has 
one blast furnace, with a daily aver- 
age of 300 tons daily. This furnace is 
owned by the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and leased by the McKinney 
Steel Co. 

At Charlotte, N. Y., the company 
owns one blast furnace, with a daily 
capacity of 300 tons. 

In Kentucky 18,000 acres of coal 
land and mines are owned. 

The McKinney Steel ore properties 
include extensive holdings in the 
Mesabi, Gogebic and Menominee ranges 
of the Lake Superior district. The 
rated ore output is over 2,000,000 
annually. 

An extraordinary degree 
servatism has marked the accounting 
methods of the company. Most of 
its plants were acquired at the low 
costs prevailing before 1914, although 
expansion continued until 1916. The 
steel plants have never been reap- 
praised on the bases of present day 
costs. Bankers who have peered behind 
the scenes pronounced the McKinney 
Steel balance sheet one of the strong- 
est that has ever come under their 
observation. 

The net tangible value of the en- 
tire property of the company, is placed 
at $65,000,000 yet it is maintained 
by those who have scrutinized the 
situation, this appraisal is so con- 
servative that no engineer with a 
knowledge of the iron and steel busi- 
ness would consider such a figure 
representative of values of the prop- 
erty were to be reproduced today. 

The company is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of American industrial sue- 
cess. The fruits accruing from its 


of con- 
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development long have been closely 
held in the hands of a_ half 
dozen individuals. It seems probable 
that in the not distant future the 
public may have an opportunity to 
share in some form or another in 
this rich prize of the steel industry. 
The McKinney Steel Co. always 
has favored a strikingly independent 
course within the industry of which 
it is a part. All indications point, 
however, that its future development 
probably will be along paths more 
closely allied with other important 
steel units. Such is the trend and ap- 
parent destiny of modern industry. 


Thomas Stack To Relight 


Chicago, May 26.—Preparations are 
being made to relight the Thomas 
Furnace Co.’s stack at Milwaukee, idle 
since October, 1923. It is understood 
the furnace will be active late in 
June. R. W. Coats, formerly blast 
furnace superintendent for the To- 
ledo Furnace Co. has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Thomas 
company. 


Pig Iron More Active 
(Concluded from Page 1404) 


is reported to have closed for 500 tons 
of 8 per cent silvery for Indianapolis. 
The Cadillac Motor Car Co. is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of 7 to 8 per 
cent silvery, while the Hercules Gas 
Engine silvery, while the Hercules Gas 
500 to 1000 tons of northern foundry. 
While the market on northern iron 
ranges from $19 to $19.50 Ironton 
base, it is reported $18.50 can be done 
on desirable business. Southern iron 
is quoted at $18 to $21, Birmingham 
base, with one furnace interest in 
Alabama asking $19, furnace. 

St. Louis, May 26.—More life is de- 
veloping in pig iron. The St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. during the week 
sold 15,000 tons of basic for delivery 
through the remainder of this quarter 
and the third quarter, also 5000 tons 
of foundry iron. Some improvement 
in new business placed with the mills 
and foundries is reported, and pros- 
pects seem better for orders during 
the next two or three months. North- 
ern iron included in recent sales fig- 
ured back as low as $19, furnace, 
and sales of southern was on a basis 
slightly below $18 Birmingham. The 
leading local producer still quotes 
$21.50 to $22, f.o.b. Granite City, but 
is understood to be meeting all com- 
petition. 

Birmingham, May 25.—The southern 
pig iron market continues to lag. 
Furnace interests still openly are hold- 
ing to $22 base. Sales are light and 
unfilled orders are the lowest in 
months. Consumers are offering to 
take iron at a concession, one melter 
recently offering $19 on 2000 tons. 
More iron is being stocked but plans 
for further blowing out of furnaces 
has been held in abeyance temporarily. 
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Steel Imports and Exports Drop 


Decrease of Pig Iron Importations Brings April Total of Receipts to 
Since December—Exports Fall but 960 Tons to 154,426 Tons 


71,249 Tons, Lowest 
Rail and Steel 


Bar Shipments Drop While Boiler Tubes and Welded Pipe Gain 


PRIL imports and exports of 
iron and steel products are 
featured by the drop of 17,- 

604 tons of pig iron from the March 
totals, causing in part a drop of re- 
ceipts from 92,110 tons in March to 
71,249 tons in April, according to 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 
1925 1924— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan. 77,065 141,714 26,677 249,126 
Feb. é 92,380 102,302 42,277 165,912 
March . 92,110 155,386 89,279 124,762 
April 71.249 154,426 50,975 132,739 
ay me ew ox) 66,806 155,422 
June 60,474 172,982 
July 80,410 138,845 
Aug. 44,928 136,025 
Sept. 45,216 135,894 
Oct. 40,877 158,553 
Nov. 34,300 124,464 
Dec. 69,281 129,465 
Totals 336.804 553.828 556,281 1,805,064 
Year Imports Exports 
1923.... 734,734 2,009,141 
1922 eel . . 712,895 2,005,100 
1921.... e . . 135,825 2,150,276 
1920.. . : . 421,274 4,934,087 
1919 ; . 822,264 4,397,295 
1918 169,110 5,338,019 
1917 : : . 830,201 6,465,053 
| =e ‘ : . $28,965 6,110,732 
1915. 282,396 3,532,564 
1914 289,775 1,549,554 
1913 317,260 2,745,635 


data just released by the department 
of commerce. Decreases in imports 


in tubular products from 6719 to 4424 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Four months 
April ended April 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pig iron ...38,299 17,171 173,249 60,159 
Ferromanganese, 
manganese metal 
and alloys 7,228 6.066 29,281 12,728 
Serap ....00-..- ae 6,900 36,240 26,034 
Steel ingots 
blooms, billets 
and slabs 4,138 3,527 18,519 12,961 
Steel bars ............ 4,808 ** 14,223 dese 
Iron bars ..... 790 479 3,463 1,358 
Structural shapes 8,313 2,002 27,639 6,961 
Rails and_ splice 
a eae 2,671 4.621 14,390 10,426 
Boiler and _ other 
CE ita 5 99 1,559 
Sheets, skelp and 
saw plates ....... 293 250 1,434 704 
Pea 34 547 107 650 
Round iron and 
steel wire » 889 196 911 1,229 
Wire rope and in- 
sulated wire 482 96 263 
Flat wire and strip 
steel : 224 329 689 779 
Wire rods cabbie 732 R83 2.296 3.004 
Tubular products.... 4,424 6.375 14,970 12,789 
Nails and screws x 13 186 7é 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 
and washers .... ..... { 42 51 
Castings and forg- 
RA Sm 235 204 816 1.009 


Totals 71,249 50,975 336,804 159,208 


**Comparisons not 
separately since Jan. 1, 


available. Bars listed 


1925. 
tons and in rails and splice bars from 
6434 to 2671 tons, also accounted for 
part of the drop in total receipts. 
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IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Four months 


April ended April 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pig iron, not in- 
cluding ferro- 
alloys 1,632 4,117 6,380 16,749 
Ce ae 6,101 11,895 14,751 39,267 
Ingots, blooms, 
billets, sheet 
bars and skelp 5,840 6,719 20,943 20,742 
Iron bars 454 413 1,753 2,142 
Steel bars ‘ 9,427 10,721 39,476 38,456 
Alloy steel bars 194 425 1,504 1,459 
Wire rods..... 991 1,556 7,122 9,870 
Plates, iron and 
- ARR 11,728 10,649 34,369 34,400 
Galvanized 
sheets. ». EZO95 5,998 69,107 31,630 
Black steel 
sheets. 7,793 5,483 26,880 69,773 
Black iron sheets 693 819 3,778 2,921 
Hoops, band and 
strip steel 3,259 3,243 12,805 14,369 
Tin plate, terne 
plate 14,389 5,920 56,281 66,119 
Structural 
shapes, plain 
material 8,853 7,359 29,574 28,691 
Structural 
shapes, fabri- 
cated... 6,929 4,171 23,421 26,319 
Metal lath 198 141 707 664 
Steel rails.. 11,693 7,789 43,422 75,804 
Rail fastenings, 
switches, 
frogs, ete 3,693 1,658 9,247 13,730 
Boiler tubes and * ss 
welded pipe.. 26,234 20,385 69,610 78,647 
Malleable iron 
screwed pipe 
fittings 843 1,619 2,925 3,654 


Cast iron 
screwed pipe 


fittings 691 ) 1,700 
Cast iron ( 2.453 t 9.278 

pressure pipe “a { =? : 3 J ° 

and fittings 1,315 ) 3,845 
Cast iron soil 

pipe and fitt- 

ings 651 indie 3,578 ated 
Plain wire 3,OL¢ 2,592 12,701 19,42 
3arbed wire and 

woven wire 

fencing 0 510 25,028 26,290 
\ e clot and a 

screening 168 245 502 592 
Wire rope 394 321 1,617 1,134 
Ir ated wire 

and cable 119 109 325 458 
Other wire and 

manufacturers 

of 623 1,123 2,622 3,62 
Wire nails 735 878 2,907 13,350 
Other nails, 1 

cludir tacks 842 817 302 2,678 
Horseshoes 35 58 22¢ 325 
Bolts, ts, I 

ets, i was 

ers 1,714 1,4 5,403 5,22 
Car wheels d 

ixles 2,748 1,544 6,940 5,694 
Tror 27 683 3,151 3,104 
Steel castings 77 535 000 2.627 
Forgings 212 152 872 
Ferre manganese 

and spiegele 

s¢ 1.028 O56 O3¢ 
Fer s tT 15¢ tt 6 
Totals 154,426 132,7 $3,828 672,5 

***N ot comparable 
ttNot listed sey ately 1925 
Exports amounted to 154,426 tons 


in April, just 960 tons less than the 
155,386-ton total of March. While steel 
rail and steel bar exports were drop- 


ping, boiler tube and welded pipe 
shipments gained from 18,085 tons in 
March to 26,234 tons in April, and 
constituted the largest unit in the 


April list. 
Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen ex- 
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ports dropped from 1026 tons in 
March to 3 tons in April. Imports of 
ferromanganese, manganese metal and 
alloys increased from 5021 tons in 
March to 7228 tons in April. 

Imports for the first four months 
of 1925 totaled 336,804 tons com- 


APRIL IMPORTS PIG IRON BY CUSTOMS 


DISTRICTS AND COUNTRIES 
Gross tons 
Country 
of origin Customs district Tonnage 
Belgium 
Philadelphia _..............0... 125 
BEONONNE dciccclisebccactandion 930 
Washington _................. 10 
AE: seivcetnncncas ; 520 
France 
Philadelphia 520 
OE eoescsesves 1,065 
Germany 
Massachusetts ; ; 500 
New York . een 500 
Philadelphia —................... 4,750 
Maryland _..... Sapeeiatis 797 
San Francisco _................ 424 
Oregon . sia cae 250 
Total .... 7,221 
Netherlands 
Massachusetts . . 1,476 
New York .,..... 900 
Philadelphia 750 


Virwemte. .ca ‘ 50 
Los Angeles ... 


605 
Total : - . 8,781 
United Kingdom 
Philadelphia ; ? . 8,555 
San Francisco . Scomieeses A 
Washington sake 500 
Michigan ssid int 50 
Total 5,715 
Canada 
suffalo P 91 
Michigan 329 
Total 420 
India 
Massachusetts . 4,611 
New York ; 509 
Philadelphia . ; 7,463 
Maryland 1,004 
Galveston oe 303 
San Francisco . 59 
Washington 608 
Total ‘ 14,557 
Kwantung 
Washington 20 
Total 20 


pared with 556,281 tons for all of 
1924 and 159,208 tons for the first 
third of last year. Exports for the 


four months of this year totaled 553.- 
828 tons, compared with 652,539 tons 


for the same period of 1924 and 1, 
805,064 tons for all of last year. 


Fluorspar Goes at $16.75 

New York, May 26.—Foreign fluor- 
spar generally is $17 to $17.50, duty 
paid, per net ton, for 85 and 5 per 
Exceptionally attractive busi- 
ness has brought $16.75 which seems 


cent. 


absolute minimum. 





Aim for Economy in Production 


Program of Meeting of American Society of Mechanical Engineers Is Diversified 
—Session on National Defense Is Held—Foundry Problems 
and Inspection of Castings Receive Attention 


tries benefiting from the engineer held the at- 

tention of 1127 members and guests at the spring 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at Milwaukee, May 18-21, but uniting them 
all in one common design was the pursuit of economi- 
cal production. By their free interchange of research 
and experience the engineers clothed their own pro- 
ceedings with economy and elimination of waste and 
duplication which is their goal for others. 

Few spring meetings of the society have been better 
attended. Milwaukee’s gamut of industry offered excep- 
tional opportunities for plant visitation. At the muni- 
cipal auditorium the Mid-West Power show, with 200 
exhibits, was in swing, while concurrent conferences 
were held by the American Society of Refrigerating 


Piss » and discussions diversified as the indus- 


Engineers and the National Board of Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspectors. 

Most significant to Dr. W. F. Durand, president 
of the society, was the session given over to national 
defense and the war department’s program of pro- 
curement planning and industrial mobilization. At the 
convention banquet the chief speaker was assistant 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, whose address 
may be epitomized in his contention that the war 
department is preparing against war and not for 
war. This was the third consecutive convention 
of the society at which the national defense problem 
has been considered. 

Meetings were held by special research commit- 
tees on metal springs, cutting and forming of metals, 
fluid meters and various power test code bodies. 





Study Elimination of Defects in Large Forgings 


EFECTS encountered in large 
D forgings, an explanation of 

their causes and methods em- 
ployed to insure uniform and 
homogeneous material were outlined 
by J. Fletcher Harper, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in his paper at 
the machine-shop practice session. By 
way of preface Mr. Harper said that 
“the type of stress which exists in the 
part and the nature of the operating 
conditions determine in many cases 
the danger of a slight flaw or defect. 
In many cases the seriousness of flaws 
or defects cannot be accurately de- 
termined by laboratory means, and it 
is only after years of experience un- 
der actual operating conditions that 
one can disregard certain defects in 
certain types of equipment which must 
be the cause of rejection in other 
equipment.” 

Charges that materials today are 
not so good as formerly were re- 
futed by Mr. Harper, who contended 
that the masses used, the speeds op- 
erated at, and the temperatures and 
pressures now found in modern ap- 
paratus were not considered a few 
years ago. This new order of things 
calls for greater uniformity and hom- 
ogeneity of materials. Most engineer- 
ing formulas are based on uniform 
material, according to Mr. Harper, 
“but steel makers and fabricators as- 
sert that no such material is possible 
or made in the strict meaning of the 
word, and the formulation of an esti- 
mate of the seriousness of any defect 
in a specific piece of apparatus there- 














Nominate Officers 


ILLIAM L. ABBOTT, chief 

operating engineer of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago, has been placed in nomina- 
tion for president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for 1926. 

Vice presidents proposed for 
1926-27 by the nominating com- 
mittee are A. G. Christie, profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, 
Jghns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more, Md.; William T. Magruder, 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Ohio State university, Colum- 
bus, O.; and Roy V. Wright, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co. 

Erik Oberg, editor, Machinery, 
New York, has been put up for 
treasurer for 1926. 

Nominations for managers for 
1926-28 were Robert L. Daugherty, 
Pasadena, Calif., William Elmer, 
Altoona, Pa., and Charles E. Gor- 
ton, New York. 








fore becomes a compromise between 
theory and practice.” 

Among the most common material 
defects inherent in the forging or the 
ingot from which it is made are vari- 
ations in composition, piping and gas 
pockets, cracks, and slag lines or 
ghost lines. “Any practice,” said Mr. 
Harper, “in which two heats of steel 
are utilized without the employment 
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of a large mixing ladle or in which two 
ladles of steel are poured without the 
use of a common runner box should 
be frowned upon.” Fabrication de- 
fects he classified as laps, star cracks, 
clinks, improper reduction and heat 
treatment. 

To insure good large forgings the 
Allis-Chalmers company has found it 
mandatory to take these precautions 
on every forging, Mr. Harper de- 
clared: 


“The ingots used for making the 
forgings must be made under careful 
supervision as to material melted, 
method of melting, temperatures ob- 
tained, pouring conditions and me- 
chanical handling. Forging operations 
are closely controlled as to heating 
and forging. The forge department 
is apprised of the stress under which 
the finished piece will operate, in or- 
der that it may get the maximum re- 
sults attainable by reduction and heat 
treatment before making the forging. 

“Physical tests are so made as to 
be representative of the forging, and 
in such a manner as to check the op- 
erating stresses in the finished ma- 
chine. Heat treatment and chemical 
characteristics are checked by careful 
microscopic examination and analysis 
before the forging is released by the 
metallurgical department. All laps, 
cracks, seams and surface defects are 
completely chipped out before the 
piece is machined. All shafts over 9 
inches in diameter have an exploratory 
hole (1%-inch or larger in diameter) 
for use in periscopic examination.” 


To the conclusion of Mr. Harper, 
that “it is neglect to realize the limi- 
tations of large forgings which has 
caused them through failures to fall 
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into disrepute, while in reality they 
are today one of our most uniform 
materials of construction, exception 
was taken by N. L. Mochel, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia. He contended that failures are 
largely avoidable and the increasing 
use of larger forgings is impressive. 
Concernings the pouring of ingots 
without use of the mixing ladle or 
common runner, John L. Cox, Midvale 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, commented: 


“Theoretically, and to a certain ex- 
tent practically, there is an advan- 
tage in not mixing the metal in a 
common ladle nor pouring it through 
a common runner. If all the metal to 
go into the ingot be of common com- 


position, variations in the composition 
of the cast ingot will be affected by 
the uncontrolled action of the forces 
of liquidation and segregation, with a 
consequent maximum difference of 
composition. 

“On the other hand, if a heat of 
higher composition be poured in the 
bottom and metal of lower composi- 
tion be poured above it, the higher 
composition below parts with some 
of its components to the lower com- 
position above, and an ingot of more 
uniform composition results. Prop- 
erly carried out, there will be no stop- 
pour and no fears need be entertained 
of defects at the place of junction of 
the two heats.” 


Discussing ghost lines, A. P. Spoon- 
er, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 





Pa., observed that those which may 
be described as ribbon streaks must 
be viewed with suspicion and fully 
explored or eliminated, but that the 
string type of lines do not produce 
failures. The biggest step forward in 
forgings has been more general adop- 
tion of the practice of hollow forging 
or the internal inspection of finished 
forgings, Mr. Spooner maintained.  T. 
D. Lynch, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., cited 
it as good practice to drill axial holes 
in larger forgings and to make a 
careful periscopic search for piping. 
A. E. White, Ann Arbor, Mich., pre- 
dicted increased resort to the X-ray. 


Using X-ray Apparatus for Inspecting Castings 


OW X-ray apparatus at the 

Watertown, Mass., arsenal was 

used for examining some 30 steel 
castings for the Weymouth power 
station of the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., Boston, was told by I. E. 
Moltroup, of the company, and E. W. 
Norris, Stone & Webster, Boston, at 
the materials session. With some of 
the steam power generating equip- 
ment operating at 1200 pounds pres- 
sure, the precaution was taken to X- 
ray the cast steel material. 

Steel forgings “have proven so re- 
liable in actual service that the routine 
tests and analyses are considered en- 
tirely satisfactory proof of quality,” 
the paper stated, which was supple- 
mented by the observation that the 
forgings were so located that failure 
would not work the hardship entailed 
by a failure of steel castings. Only 
five of more than 30 castings proved 
seriously defective and the remainder 
proved, for the most part, to be of 
“extremely high quality.” 

Cracks, “probably the most danger- 
ous fault that must be detected, for 
they have the well-known tendency to 
increase during service,” were found 
clearly defined on a radiograph when 
the rays passed through the metal in 
the plane of the crack. Because the 
castings for the Weymouth station 
were all special, it was impossible to 
use the X-ray as a preliminary test 
of foundry practice. The examina- 


Discuss Factors 


OPPING the management ses- 
i sion was a paper by R. A. Bull, 
director, Electric Steel Found- 


ers’ Research Group, on “Steel Found- 
ry Management,” in which an ideal 
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tions were successful in that they 
made it possible to eliminate castings 
which would have been unequal to the 
service and to demonstrate with rea- 
sonable certainty the soundness and 
strength of the castings accepted. 

In a discussion of this paper F. C. 
Langenberg and H. H. Lester, both of 
the Watertown arsenal, hazarded the 
prediction that within a year or two 
it would be possible to examine sec- 
tions as thick as 7 or 8 inches. V. 
T. Malcolm and A. Sproat, Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., cautioned that the X-ray oper- 
ator must be able to distinguish be- 
tween defects and blemishes. Such 
defects as entrapped gas or blowholes, 
sand and dirt inclusions, may be 
eliminated by close study and care- 
ful atention to details of foundry 
practice, while pipes, cracks and cavi- 
ties can be controlled by the prdper 
design and knowledge of castings at 
hand, they maintained. 

John T. Norton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, observed 
that “aside from the opportunity 
which the X-ray gives us of determin- 
ing such things as blowholes, seams, 
cracks, sand inclusions, etc., there is 
another adaptation which is becoming 
of great importance. This is a meth- 
od of examining metals for their 
crystal structure. Apparently, many 
of the physical properties of metals, 


such as ductility and hardness, are 


closely related to the arrangement of 
the atoms in the structure of the 
metal and the X-ray method of crys- 
tal structure examination gives us an- 
other means of studying these prop- 
erties.” 

F. H. Morehead, Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston, doubted whether the X-ray 
would ever be used extensively for 
inspection on account of the cost but 
declared it unexcelled as a means of 
studying intensively a given repeti- 
tive operation. 

Robert L. Streeter, United States 
Aluminum Co., and P. V. Faragher, 
Aluminum Co. of America, both of 
Pittsburgh, presented a paper, “Alum- 
inum and its Light Alloys.” They 
cited the more important alloys, the 
properties and chief uses of the re- 
sulting material, explained sand and 
die casting methods and asserted that 
"wherever a reduction in weight will 
result in a saving of power alumi- 
num or other light alloys will have 
to be considered in design, and just as 
sure as the physical properties and 
cost of manufacture of these alloys 
become more satisfactory, so will they 
receive more favorable consideration by 
engineers,” 

S. Timoshenko and W. Dietz, both 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., rounded 
out the materials session by a paper 
on “Stress Concentration Produced by 
Holes and Fillets.” 


in Steel Foundry Management 


organization was outlined. Mr. Bull 


said in part: 
“The only practical means of safe- 


guarding against the exercise of poor 
judgment in the examination of cast- 
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ings for shipment is, in the author’s 
opinion, to place the chief inspector 
completely under the jurisdiction of a 
company executive, who is not as read- 
ily influenced to form judgment from 
a restricted viewpoint as is the aver- 











—— Ww YW 








age superintendent in most foundries. 

“It is frequently advisable to place 
the chief inspector under the sales 
manager, when the president or plant 
manager prefers not to direct this 
detail. If the sales manager is, as he 
should be, properly qualified by prac- 
tical knowledge of shop operations, 
the author believes he is ideally fitted 
to supervise the inspection department. 
It is he who will be most handicapped 
in the future if the consumer receives 
unsatisfactory material.” 

Establishment of basic time-study 
standards for computing rates in 
foundries was urged by A. B. Segur, 
industrial engineer, Chicago, who 
pointed out that suspicion of both the 
management and workers in many in- 
stances concerning the basis for spe- 
cific operations can thereby be allayed. 
Progress in the elimination of un- 
necessary fatigue in industry was out- 
lined in a report by Prof. George H. 
Shepard, Purdue university, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

R. J. Wadd, Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., 
compared the economic efficiency of the 
full automatic turret lathe with that 
of a semiautomatic lathe. 

Five equations for determining the 
economies of labor-saving equipment 
and an explanation of the method of 
applying the formulas were given by 
James A. Shepard, also of the She- 
pard company. Other papers in the 
materials-handling session were by E. 
H. Lichtenberg, Koehring Co., Milwau- 
kee, on “Labor Saving Equipment in 
Road Construction,” and George Lang- 
ford Jr., Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
on the application of formulas for 
computing the economies of labor-sav- 
ing equipment. 

At the steam power session Hans 
Dahlstrand, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, referred to the use of cast 
steel instead of cast iron for high 
pressure, high temperature sections 
of steam-turbine cylinders beginning 
with the advent of superheats produc- 
ing steam temperatures of 500 de- 
grees Fahr. or more. 

Extensive tests of the effect of tem- 
perature on the strength and other 
properties of different materials have 
shown that rolled high chrome, high 
nickel steel most nearly approaches, so 
far as tensile strength is concerned, 
what is considered desirable for steam 
turbine service with a temperature of 
1000 degrees Fahr. Tests in a 3200- 
kilowatt turbine revealed that monel- 
metal blading offered the greatest 
resistance to erosion as manifested 
by a wearing away of the inlet blade 
edge directly under the shroud ring 
at the blade tip. 

In a paper of “Lake Waters for 
Condensors,” A. G. Christie, profes- 
sor of Mechanical engineer, Johns 

(Concluded on Page 1435) 


Nation’s Business Ills 
Clearing Away 


(Concluded from Page 1887) 


The establishment and continuous 
maintenance of law and order are of 
prime importance. We have at present 
a governmental administration that 
unalterably stands for the enforcement 
of the laws; not in a vindictive sense, 
but from the viewpoint of protection 
to all the people and every interest 
without discrimination. This is of 
great importance. It is vital to success. 
Many of the troubles afflicting busi- 
ness from time to time come from 








Price Balance Needed 


RICES are not, as a rule, pro- 

portionately increased in the larg- 
er units of business. They are usu- 
ally higher than they were before the 
war, but this is because the wage 
rates have doubled and more since the 
beginning of the war. This results 
from the high cost of living, and 
this has followed the extortionate, 
unnecessary and unreasonable de- 
mands, the high taxes, etc., ete., here- 
tofore referred to. The large units 
generally, it is believed, are not re- 
ceiving as much in net returns of 
business on the capital employed as 
before the war. Certainly this is 
the fact in the iron and steel industry, 
and in many others that could be 
mentioned, 

Business needs to be readjusted so 
as to bring all lines and divisions into 
fair and reasonable proportion.—E. H. 
GARY. 








breaches of the law; from the use or 
attempted use of force to compel the 
acceptance of an idea or theory. What 
good business needs and demands is 
full observance and application of all 
laws without fear or favor. If we 
believe any law is wrong in principle 
it is safe to say the iron and steel in- 
dustry will urge and seek a change, 
and unless and until this is ob- 
tained will endeavor to fulfill its re- 
quirements. 

We are too grateful for the protec- 
tion and honest administration of 
laws to wilfully oppose them. We may 
make mistakes, but if they are really 
mistakes we shall be pardoned when- 
ever we give evidence of a desire to 
remedy and to comply. 

Besides the present administration 
is disposed to aid all the people alike 
in legitimately securing progress and 
prosperity. The President and mem- 
bers of his cabinet have publicly given 
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expression in favor of reducing the 
unreasonable burdens created by tax- 
ation and otherwise. They have done 
much in this diréction and will do 
more. The budget director has ren- 
dered splendid, intelligent service. The 
secretary of state, the secretary of the 
treasury, the secretary of commerce, 
the secretary of labor and others have 
been warm and effective supporters of 
the President in his efforts to bring re- 
lief. to the people who have suffered 
from the weight of heavy burdens 
which properly may be reduced. Oth- 
er members of the cabinet are giving 
service which will benefit the people. 

Our nation is being made safe from 
outside attack; both by friendly nego- 
tiation and safety facilities. Our na- 
tional resources are being conserved 
and safeguarded. 


Now, added to this we must remem- 
ber that the uses of steel are multi- 
plying. Steel is not a luxury; it is a 
necessity and its purchase becomes 
more and more imperative. Prospec- 
tive buyers may postpone their pur- 
chases, but when they do their needs 
pile up, and it is only a question of 
time when the demand reaches a 
point where deliveries cannot in some 
instances promptly be made. Then 
purchasing will come with a rush. All 
this we know from experience. If 
at any time it is believed prices of 
our commodities are unreasonable, we 
cannot expect to sell. We ought 
never to charge more than is fair. If 
that shall be our attitude and the 
consumers are convinced of it, they 
will buy whenever they are in need. 


All that has been related, with 
much more that you will think of, is 
directly in favor of prosperity in the 
business of the United States, includ- 
ing the iron and steel industry. 


And we shall see changes for the 
better. We shall find cures for some 
of the unnecessary evils. There will 
be better conditions, politically, fian- 
cially, socially, morally. United po- 
litical parties will take the place of 
divided antagonistic. elements. The 
party placed in political control by 
the masses of the people will be sup- 
ported in Congress and elsewhere in 
every reasonable effort to protect and 
advance the welfare of the Nation. 
Taxes will be reduced. Law and or- 
der will prevail. Industrial matters 
will be more equitably adjusted. The 
people more and more will recognize 
the great opportunities this country 
affords and conclude that to secure 
the best results for every one there 
should be domestic peace and har- 
mony, a nation of united people con- 
siderate of the rights and obligations 
of all, increasing in power and in- 
fluence and confident of the future. 
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Classifying Billets 


(Continued from Page 1392) 
in great variety, slabs for material 
which is pickled, cold rolled, and high- 
ly finished for deep drawing purposes, 
plated and polished. Similarly in the 
manufacture of specialties in seamless 
tubing, where inspection is severe. 

Forging bars are a rolled product, 
but billets suitable for the purpose 
cannot be graded as rerolling on ac- 
count of specified requirements and 
necessary results after forging. 

These products primarily are rolled 
and in many cases the billet require- 
ments can only be met by the equiva- 
lent of forging grade or some special 
classification demanding great care in 
steelmaking details, and correspond- 
ingly increasing the cost of product. 

Forging grade was_ provided for 
forging purposes, that is, to be shaped 
under the hammer rather than by 
rolling and usually machined. In forg- 
ings, too, the forgeman and the steel- 


Fabricators 


maker were faced with new demands. 
Assuming that rerolling and forg- 

ing are the primary grades, billet 

classification would be based on: 


Standard rerolling billets, for reroll- 
ing where there are no further or 
special specifications. 

Standard forging billets, for forg- 
ing where there are no further or 
special specifications. 


When the specification require- 
ments exceed or transcend _ these 
grades, suitable and special classifica- 
tion should be based on: 


or 


1. The use or purpose. 

2. Specification of requirements 
the buyer. 

3. Relation to cost of meeting the 
specified requirements. 


of 


A classification directly related to 
particular use would avoid discrimina- 
tion and prevent hardship or economic 
loss to the steel manufacturer or 
consumer, as the case may be, and 
detailed classification of finished prod- 
ucts themselves point the way. 


Create Structural 


Steel Consciousness 


L. H. Miller 


OR some years prior to 1912 
Fk the rolling mills had been gradu- 

ally withdrawing from the field 
of fabricated material, which was be- 
coming more and more the special 
domain of the shops. It is also to be 
noted that about this time new forms 
of structural shapes were being in- 
troduced by individual mills, and 
charges in unit stress and formulas 
were being increasingly advocated. 
The figures tabulated in the accom- 


the mills produced an annual average 
of about 2% million tons of struc- 
tural shapes, while the average con- 
sumption of fabricated steel for the 
same period was 1,300,000. For the 
three years 1919 to 1921 following the 


War, the mill production of struc- 
tural shapes remained nearly 2% 
million, but the consumption of fabri- 
cated steel dropped to 900,000 tons, 


or only 69 per cent of its yearly av- 
erage a decade previously. 


guidance of the steel rolling mills. To- 
day the mills have largely relinquished 
that guidance. They are largely out 
of direct touch with the ultimate user 
of structural steel. They generally 
prefer to market their products in the 
form of plain material through the 
medium of the fabricating shops. Until 
the inauguration 2% years ago of the 
movement that will be referred to 
later, the result has been a somewhat 
confused condition, both technically 
and commercially, throughout the in- 
dustry. 

In recent years there no 
uniformity as to the proper work- 
ing stress on which designs should be 
based. It has been generally realized 


has been 








What Has Been Done 


HILE structural steel now 
different from that used 
when the first shapes were rolled, 
specifications remained unchanged 
the Institute of 
Construction entered the 
ago. What this 


is 


until American 
Steel 
field several years 
organization has done and is do- 
ing to further the interests of } 
those making, fabricating and us- 
the 
accompanying article which is ab- 


pr 


ing structural steel is told in 
stracted from a sented 
the meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, May 22, 1925. The author 
is chief engineer, American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, New 
York. 


paper 


at 














that the old 16,000-pound basis, in- 
cluding as it did a generous “factor 
of ignorance,” was now unnecessarily 
conservative. 

In addition to the matter of the unit 











panying table show that, for the three The remarkable early developments stress itself is the manner in which 
years 1911 to 1913 preceding the war, in this field were fostered under the it should be applied. As was so 
Structural Steel Consum ption Comparison Made 
Comparison (in Long Tons) of Fabricated Structural Steel Consumed with Total Iron and Steel Produced, and with Plain Rolled § 
Shapes Produced, in the United States. 
Per Cent. of Per Cent. of Per Cent. of 
lotal Iron and Total Plain Rolled Total Ir Total Fabricated Struct : Total Iror Plain Rolled 
Yea Steel Produced* Structural Shay i St Steel Consumed** and Stee Str'l S apes 
Produced* I lu P ced Produced 
1892 6.166.000 454,000 7.4 250,000 (est.) 4.1 55 
1911 19,039,000 1,912,000 10.0 1,222,000 (est 6.4 6k 
1912 24,657,000 2,846,000 11.5 1,563,000 Ss 55 
1913 791,000 3,005,000 12.1 1.161.000 4.7 3) 
{1914 18,370,000 2,031,000 11.1 164,000 5.2 4/7 
‘ 11915 24,393,000 2,437,000 10.0 1.335.000 “a cs 
War 11916 32,380,000 3,030,000 4 1,323,000 4.1 44 
Years 1917 33,068,000 3,110,000 » 4 1,147,000 Be 37 
1918 31,156,000 2,850,000 >? 1.080.000 3.5 38 
1919 25.102.000 2,614,000 10.4 1,030,000 4.1 39 
1920 32,348,000 3,307,000 10.2 1,037,000 .-3 31 
1921 14,774,000 1,273,000 8.7 656.000 44 51 
*Production figures are rounded to nearest 1000 tons from Annual Statistical Report of American Ir and Ste I t A negligible 
percentage of iron is included iad 
**Consumption figures are converted into long tons from fabricator’s reports. While not a lutely mplete, their substantial agreement 
with private records warrants their use for comparative purposes j ne ea ; 
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tersely pointed out in a recent com- 
mittee report of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, it may be stated 
with confidence that early deficiencies 
in steel frame design are traceable to 
causes unrelated to the basic unit 
stress. 

A third, and perhaps the most trou- 
blesome feature, was the appalling 
variety of column formulas in vogue. 
This, however, is a minor factor as 
compared with their absence of uni- 
formity. Practically every city has 
had a different code, the railroads an- 
other, and many individual engineers 
have had each their own code. This 
situation has made of little value 
those standard tables which always 
facilitate a designer’s work, for their 
scope would be too limited, and conse- 
quently each member in each design 
has frequently to be dimensioned by 
special and separate calculation. This 
has been costly. It has consumed un- 
necessary time and has invited error. 

But commercially the most unsatis- 
factory feature resulting from absence 
of uniformity in methods of design 
has been the opportunity it gave for 
securing unfair advantage, sometimes 
leading to less reliable structures, by 
an irresponsible reduction in quantity 
of steel to be furnished, or in plain 
language “skinning the job,” under 
the protecting guise of some different 
code or formula. The legitimate ad- 
vantage developed by a fabricator in 
the way of improved methods and 
workmanship in shop or field has too 
often been nullified by the absence of 
a common basis of design. Probably 
no fabricator could claim entire ex- 
emption from this practice, the effect 
of which is disastrous to any industry. 

A second feature indicative of the 
need for recognized leadership is the 
exploitation of the advantage of struc- 
tural steel. The producers of other 
materials, each of which has_ its 
proper field, have co-operated in cam- 
paigns directed at the enlargement 
of their market, but attempts to 
broaden the field for structural steel 
have been generally limited to the 
efforts of individual manufacturers. 

Realizing the need of united lead- 
ership, a considerable number of fab- 
ricating shops became organized 2% 
years ago as the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Since that time 
its membership has grown so that 
today it numbers 207, and includes 
many of the important — structur- 
al steel fabricating concerns’ in 
the United States and Canada. 
Its activities are limited by its 
constitution and have the _ endorse- 
ment of the United States department 
of commerce. In all of its planned 
improvements co-operation is wel- 


comed from the steel mills, consulting 
engineers, architects, and the pub- 
lie at large. A four-year program has 
been laid out looking to the better- 
ment of the industry, whose principal 
features will now be briefly described. 

A standard specification has been 
prepared and published in pamphlet 
form, the purpose of which is to fur- 
nish simple standard formulas on 
which safe designs can be prepared, 


and thus to assist in the securing 
of contracts on a fair basis. A 
standard manual is under prepara- 
tion, the purpose of which is to facili- 
tate the work of designer and drafts- 
man in the execution of a contract 
after it has been secured. A _ code 
of standard practice has been pre- 
pared and published, the aim being to 
eliminate or reduce disputes during 
settlement after competion of contract. 


Numerous Factors Complicate 
Steel Foundry Business 


By W. J. Corbett 


HREE furnaces are used in 
steel foundries, namely open- 
hearth, electric and converter. 
The electric furnace to a great ex- 
tent is displacing the converter in the 
steel casting industry, as will be seen 
in Table I, which is based on figures 
compiled annually by the American 
Iron and Steel institute. There are 
two reasons for this: one being 
that it is possible to regularly make 
better steel in the electric furnace; 
the other being that the steel can 
normally be made in many localities at 
a lower cost in the electric furnace 
than it can be made in the converter. 
The initial cost of an electric fur- 
nace installation is many times that 
of a converter and cupola. The melt- 
ing loss in the converter is generally 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the scrap 
metal and pig iron used whereas, this 
loss is only about 5 per cent of the 
metal charged into the electric fur- 
nace. Of course, the local cost of 
electric power has an important in- 
fluence on the actual difference in the 
cost of making steel for castings by 
the two processes. 
The steel casting industry, like 
many others, has a producing capaci- 
ty considerably in excess of the de- 


mand for its product, as will be 
seen by referring to Table II. The 
figures in this table were compiled 








Capacity Excessive 


AKING high-grade steel 

castings involves many fac- 
tors, which unless properly con- 
trolled spell disaster for the 
foundrymen. This is especially 
true in the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous steel castings, which is 
discussed here. It is shown that 
since 1918, the demand for this 
product has varied from 24 to 73 
per cent of capacity. The accom- 
panying article is abstracted from 
a paper presented at the meet- 
ing of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, New York, May 
22, 1925. The author is assistant 
director, Electric Steel Founders’ 
Research group, Chicago, 





and distributed by the United States 
department of commerce which issues 
a bulletin showing the orders for 
steel castings booked each month. 





Table I 
Annual Production of Steel Castings 


Different Melting Processes in Percentage of Total Production of all Processes 


- —Open-Hearth Furnace— 








Year Basic Acid Total Electric furnace Converter Crucible 
45.2 90.0 -00 5.94 2.39 
44.9 91.6 -05 5.16 2.28 
45.7 91.7 14 6.20 1.56 
47.0 88.2 -29 8.81 2.17 
44.3 90.1 43 7.11 2.12 
44.2 89.3 .90 7.89 1.72 
38.9 87.2 1.23 9.50 1.61 
46.4 84.8 2.66 10.66 1.70 
41.6 85.8 3.12 10.40 .68 
45.5 84.3 4.50 11.04 27 
44.9 88.8 7.67 11.40 .09 
46.0 78.2 11.438 10.11 10 
43.1 78.7 12.41 8.38 14 
38.6 77.6 15.22 6.94 13 
39.3 80.4 14.97 4.61 11 
89.9 79.1 16.85 4.63 18 
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Table II 


Orders for Castings in Percentage of Produc- 
ing Capacity 


Railway 
Miscellaneous Specialty 

Castings Steel Castings 
1915 73.9 66.3 
Lee 92.7 122.8 
St San NE SE 96.7 67.7 
PL ee ee 100.3 106.0 
i RR 46.3 25.4 
ee SE RR 67.6 69.2 
I ical iascateaicbiieengtbdng 24.6 25.0 
ST cuidenscing Uibescsibnaancnns 54.9 86.9 
EIEN. ° dkdghinsuninsdviesanitiowees 72.8 77.0 
1924 55.8 75.3 





The significant feature of the data 
in the table is that in only one year 


ir the last decade were the orders 
for miscellaneous steel castings equal 
in amount to the capacity of the 
foundries making this class of work. 
Even during the period of brisk busi- 
ness in 1923, it was only about 73 
per cent of the capacity of that branch 
of the industry making miscellaneous 
castings. The statistics clearly indi- 
cate that the possibilities for the 
profitable employment of additional 
fixed capital to be invested in new 
foundries are problematic and _ haz- 
ardous as long as the producing ca- 
pacity of the industry is so much in 
excess of the demand for its products. 


Extending Life of Furnace Wall 
by Water Cooling 


By H. D. Savage 


EVERAL attempts have been 

made in the past to develop 

some method of water-cooling 
side walls, either ordinary boiler 
tubes having been placed just inside 
an ordinary solid brick wall, or so 
placed that shaped brick filled the 
openings between the tubes, or the 
tubes were entirely faced with brick- 
work. Each of these methods pre- 
sented difficulties, either of structure 
or of operation. 

In 1923, Thomas E. Murray, vice 
president, the New York Edison Co. 
conceived the idea of welding light 
fins on ordinary boiler tubes and plac- 
ing them in the furnace in such 
manner that the fins slightly over- 
lapped between the tubes and formed 
a continuous metal wall. 








Cooling Walls 


i OMPETITION in the public 

utility field during the past 
few years for larger and more 
economical electrical generating 
units has stimulated interest in 
boiler furnaces capable of with- 
standing severe operating condi- 
tions. Intensive study led to the 
construction of water-cooled walls, 
steam-cooled walls and hollow wall 
refractory furnaces. The former 
type of construction is discussed 
in the accompanying paper which 
was presented before the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, New 
York, May 22, 1925. The author, 
H. D. Savage, is vice president, 
Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York. 
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The accompanying illustration 
shows an isometric view of the screen 
installation. The side walls consist 
of 4-inch tubes arranged vertically 
on each side of the furnace’ and 
spaced on 7-inch centers. Each tube 
has two longitudinal steel fins welded 
on it diametrically opposite each 


The water in the tubes forms a 
part of the regular boiler circulation, 
the lower ends of the tubes being 
connected by headers leading to the 
mud drum. The upper ends of the 
side-wall tubes are connected to a 
header, which in turn discharges into 
the boiler drum through a special 
set of nipples and headers in front 
of the drum. 

The water-cooled side walls not 
only replace practically all the brick- 
work in the side walls, but afford 
considerable protection to the front 
and rear walls by absorbing the heat 
which they reflect and thus lowering 
the temperature of the face of the 
wall. 

Since the fin tube walls are to be 
credited with only about 1 per cent 
increase in efficiency, other reason 
must be looked for to warrant the 
adoption of these walls. The out- 
standing and most valuable feature 
of the fin tube water-wall construction 
is, of course, reduced maintenance. 

The fin furnace may be applied to 
any type of firing, either pulverized 
fuel, fuel oil, or stokers. It may be 
applied to existing plants on either 
large or small boilers and in many 
cases may be applied to present in- 
stallations without making any 
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ISOMETRIC VIEW OF FIN TUBE 


other, and when placed in the boiler 
furnace the fins overlap, thus present- 
ing a continuous water-cooled surface 
to the radiant heat of the furnace. 
The lower portion of the tube is cov- 
ered by fireclay tile for a short dis- 
tance above the stoker. This extends 
along a horizontal line the entire 
length of the furnace. These brick 
are so placed in stoker installations 
along the line of the fuel bed but are 
not used in pulverized fuel furnaces. 
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SCREEN INSTALLATION 

changes in the settings, by simply in- 
stalling the tubes in front of the pres- 
ent brickwork which would serve as 
a suitable backing and would prac- 
tically end the necessity for the con- 
tinuous patching and repairs. 

The progress of water walls since 
the conception of the Murray fin tube 
has been rapid. Approximately 65 
boilers are equipped or being equipped 
with this type of wall in the United 
States and 10 in England. 














Jobbers Seeking Betterment 


Foreign Competition, Cost of Doing Business, Cold Finished Steel Problems, Organiza- 
tion Activities and Development Stressed at Convention of American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association in Detroit 


business at a loss, the causes and factors 

entering into unprofitable trade were stressed 
heavily at the sixteenth annual convention of the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware asso- 
ciation at Detroit, May 19-21. Foreign competition, 
increasing costs of transacting business, impeding 
legislation, overproduction, price differentials and 
evil mill practices were topics of particular interest 
to the warehousemen. Better co-operation between 
mill and jobber in minimum bookings for the man- 
ufacturer and larger extras on certain products was 
an object which the association has resolved to at- 
tain. That service by warehousemen has reached a 
stage wherein it is unprofitable to the jobber was 
illustrated in the report of the association’s com- 


CU) visions at by the unwelcome spectre of 


40 members of the association covering the East, 
Middle West, Mississippi valley and Pacific coast, net 
profit for 1924 averaged 0.04 per cent. Remedies 
for the correction of this condition were suggested, 
such as a clearer demarcation between mill and 
warehouse orders, higher mill extras, legislation 
tending to relieve certain unfair advantages, wider 
use of resale prices, and refusal to import foreign 
steel. 

Despite the fact that capacity in many branches 
of the trade represented at the convention were be- 
ing operated only at 40 per cent or more, business 
is not bad. The basis of discussion was that business 
as being transacted was not as bad as some of the 
methods employed in so doing. Approximately 200 
jobbers and manufacturers were represented at the 











mittee on the cost of doing business. 


In returns from convention. 


Greater Co-operation of Mill and Jobber Essential 


warehouse distribution and as- 

sociation problems formed the 
topics of discussion at the opening 
session of the association. C. M. 
Roehm, Roehm Steel Rolling Mill, De- 
troit; E. J. McCarthy, Beals, Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. 
A. Sadler, Sioux City Iron Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa; S. L. Orr, Orr Iron Co., 
Evansville, Ind., and E. P. Sander- 
son, E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston, led 
in the discussion. C. R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Hardware Co., Minneapolis, head 
of the association, made the presi- 
dent’s report which was followed by 
those of the executive committee and 
the secretary and treasurer. Terri- 
torial reports from several members 
were given. 

The real work of the convention 
came on the second day when the 
major topics were presented. Andrew 
Wheeler, Morris, Wheeler & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and chairman of the iron 
and steel committee of the associa- 
tion, spoke on that general topic. 
“Modernizing, electrifying and speed- 
ing up of output in present plants is 
causing overproduction rather than 
the building of new plants. With a 
population of only 110,000,000 people 
we are capable of producing enough 


CU veretovee and tendencies in 


for 140,000,000 to 150,000,000. We 


must have growth in consumption or 
else wait for the country to grow 
up to the present capacity.” 

Mr. Wheeler is chairman of the 


committee appointed by the associa- 





tion to take action on changing the 
name from the American Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware association to 
something more indicative of the 
membership. The association should 
be from 90 to 100 per cent repre- 
sentative rather than 40 per cent, 
said Mr. Wheeler. Discussion on this 
subject resulted in a resolution that 
a change of name be acted on in the 
executive committee meeting this fall. 
American Steel Warehouse associa- 
tion was one of the names suggested. 

“Some large mills have been taking 
under 1-ton lots at mill prices, for 
prompt shipment,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
Jobbers have erred too. They have 
taken orders which should have gone 





New Officers Chosen 


President 


G. M. Conapon 
Congdon Carpenter Co., Providence, R. I. 


First Vice President 


Georce K. CoNANT 
Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis 


Second Vice President 


EuGene McK. FRoMENT 
Froment Co., New York 


Executive Committee 
Three Year Term 
Harrison I. Ports 
Horace T. Potts & Son Co., Philadelphia 
Wiuram J. DEAN 
Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul 
Two Year Term 
Avsert J. Brace 
Egleston Bros. & Co., New York 
One Year Term 
CiarENcE C. DopcEe 
G. F. Blake Jr. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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to the mills, but not as often as the 
mills have transgressed. 

“On the coast we are being pretty 
well hurt by foreign importation. In 
New York 5000 tons of concrete bars 
were imported, and for municipal 
work also, if you please.” Foreign in- 
terests have an unfair advantage in 
competing for Atlantic coast trade 
according to Mr. Wheeler who ex- 
plained that the freight from Ant- 
werp, Belgium, to Philadelphia is 
$3.55 per gross ton compared with 
$6.42 from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia. 

“Jobbers are a bit jealous of mill 
business,” said W. F. Vosmer, general 
manager of sales, Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo. “Warehouse should not ask 
mills to ship direct to the jobbers’ 
customers as it encourages mills to 
continues to take this business direct.” 

Mr. Vosmer claims foreign steel 
should not be a factor, although 1100 
tons went into New York last week 
and 1600 tons the week before. Amer- 
ican buyers have to pay for foreign 
steel before they receive it. American 
steel has to meet stricter specifications. 
“I don’t believe foreign importation is 
serious and I think it will last only 
a short time before prices go up over 
there. It isn’t benefiting them great- 
ly and hurts the jobber.” 

Pittsburgh basing elimination has 
caused no perceptible change to St. 
Louis jobbers, according to George K. 
Conant, Sligo Iron Store Co., that 
city. Closer relationship between the 
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warehouses and fabricators is desired, 
said A. J. Dietrich, Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore. Warehouses carrying good 
stocks should be entitled to 200 to 
300 ton-orders although buyers not 
wanting such a tonnage in a hurry, 
after getting a price for quick deliv- 
ery buy from an outside mill. 

“The cold drawn steel industry has 
grown tremendously in the _ recent 
years,” said E. S. Hoopes, president, 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., in the discussion on cold fin- 
ished steel. “Not long ago orders were 
in pounds and sizes limited. Normal 
yearly consumption now is 1,000,000 
tons. With increased demand, many 
highly technical problems have arisen. 


“We should like to see some action 
tuken by this association with man- 
ufacturers toward eliminating slow 
moving sizes of cold finished steel. 
Minimum inventories place an added 
burden on the manufacturer to carry 
more. Large excess of productive ca- 
pacity of the war and unadjusted exe- 
cutive viewpoints and the attempt to 
get business based on the plant capac- 
ity rather than on consumption leads 
to keener competition. Consolidation 
is the only remedy for competition of 
an unhealthy nature. Too many com- 
binations exist today for the general 
idea to be unpopular.” 


A. J. Lockwood, president of the 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., and chair- 
man of the association’s commitice on 
cold finished steel. presented the com- 
mittee’s report. 

“Now is the time when efficient bus- 
iness management will mean more in 
profits than at any time in the past 
ten years,” said Mr. Lockwood. Low 
stocks in customers’ hands as a re- 
sult of better transportation, large 
productive capacity of mills and the 
fact that large inventories since 1902 
have become unpopular and unneces- 
sary, have created an almost ideal 
opportunity for the jobbers as imme- 
diate service is required. “We have 
the greatest markets in the world, 
largest per capita income and con- 
sumption and it remains only for us 
to so organize and manage our busi- 
ness affairs so as to be able to supply 
these markets at a profit,” concluded 
Mr. Lockwood. 

A. R. Purdy, A. R. Purdy Co., New 
York, voiced disapproval of the cold 
finished changes, stating that the New 
England and New York jobbers were 
opposed to the quantity differential 
being eliminated, adding that New 
York cold steel business is small and 
a company may well be open to critic- 
ism for making a national affair in 
price regulation. R. H. Sanderson, 
E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston, was more 
pronounced in his criticism. He said 
that he would like to emphasize the 
serious opposition in New England 
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given the elimination of the quantity 
differential. 

Mr. Sanderson then reported as 
chairman of the bolt committee, first 
making a plea for the younger men 
to support the association. 

“If we didn’t have the memory of 
1920 and the war fever in our veins 
and minds, we would realize that we 
have good business,” said Mr. Sander- 


IFFICULTIES in many or- 

ganizations in returning a 
fair per cent of profit on the capi- 
tal more to the 
methods of doing business rather 
than the lack of business, accord- 
ing to sentiment at the convention. 
A few of the remedies suggested 


invested is due 


for correcting the present situa- 


tion are: 


Elimination of competition 
through co-operation by mills and 
warehouses for the same orders. 

Development of consumption 
from 40 to 60 per cent to require 
operation of productive capecity. 

Refusal to import foreiyn steel 
which ultimately reflects injury to 
the jobber. 

Readjustment of mill extrus and 
higher minimum tonnage _ book- 
ings. 

Alteration of legislation 
prevents association of 
from organizing to obtain 
profits. 

Wider adoption of resale prices 
by manufacturers within limits 
of present statutes. 

Less attention to the rendering 
of service and more to efficiency 
of business. 

Standardization and_ simplifica- 
tion of steel sizes, cost accounting 
and other factors. 


whien 
sellers 


better 


Progress is being made toward 
the adoption of the above princi- 
ples but it remains for organized 
effort to be expended by trade as- 
sociations before these remedial 
practices become effective. 


it would be 
flow of 


better 
steady 


son. “How much 
to settle back to a 
orders.” 

“We are in a new era, and the trou- 
ble is few recognize that fact. After 
finishing 30 years in the bolt and nut 
business, I put the last year into the 
study of that industry,” said C. J. 
Graham, Graham Bolt & Nut Co., 
and president of the Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Graham also took an optimistic 
attitude on present business. He 
said, “More business is going on in 
this country than ever before. Look 
at the railroad freight car loadings. 
They larger in the past four 
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were 


his- 


in the 


months than ever before 
tory of the country.” 

“Tt looks as though the bolt and nut 
prices will remain the same for the 
next quarter,” said I. L. Jennings, 
manager of sales, Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland. “There are too many 
healthy signs to expect any slump.” 

A. L. Philbrick, chairman of the 
cost committee, presented charts and 
tabulations of investigations made by 
that body. Of 40 members of the as- 
sociation reporting for 1924, the aver- 
age net profit was 0.04 per cent. The 
eastern and_ southeastern districts 
lost money while the Central West 
and Pacific Coast showed profits. 

In the final session, May 21, W. C. 
Hulshizer, Harold McCalla Co., Phil- 
adelphia, suggested the elimination of 
unfair competition through co-opera- 
tion with the local association’s. This 
idea was endorsed by R. H. Sander- 
son who remarked that closer co-oper- 
with local associations would 
enable purely local problems to be 
worked out there instead of making 
national policies as the result of local 
difficulties. 

Informal discussion followed on get- 
ting the association to influence mills 
to re-establish the old mill extras. 

Ross Harrison spoke on the restric- 
tions of the Sherman act and court 
decisions affecting the combination of 
industries in trade agreements. The 
law may be adequate for trade marked 
or patented products but not for such 
staples as nuts, bolts, rivets, ete., he 


ation 


said. A fixed retail price is the only 
way to prevent ruinous competition. 


A committee was moved appointed 
to co-operate with other associations 
and the United States chamber of com- 
merce in revising the Sherman act. 
Another special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of ex- 
tras with mills. A committee also 
was appointed to co-operate with the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion on warehousing and fabricating 
problems. 

Clarence C. Dodge, G. F. Blake Jr. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., spoke on horse- 
stating that they were sold 
before without profit. “Seventy-five 
per cent of the United States,” said 
E. W. Eersmith, Phoenix Horse Shoe 
Co., Chicago, working on a re- 
sale price for horseshoes.” 

Operation of salesmen’s automobiles 
was discussed by H. A. Sadler, Sioux 
City Iron Co., Sioux City, Iowa. The 
general policy, in response to his in- 
quiries, was for the salesman to own 
the car and receive a flat upkeep rate 
of from $30 to $45 a month, depend- 
ing upon the territory worked. 

Trips through the Ford Motor Co. 
and Dodge Bros. automobile plants 
were scheduled for the afternoons. 
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~ Lower Taxes, Less Interference 


United States Chamber of Commerce Deprecates Government Meddling in Business 


—Approves Trade Commission’s Rule Against Publicity 


Indorses 





Measures Against Grain Speculation, at Annual Meeting 


ASHINGTON, May 26.— 

WV Several important resolutions 

intended to set forth the at- 
titude of American business on what 
should be expected in the handling 
of a number of questions of public 
interest were adopted at the closing 
session of the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
here May 22. 

Among them were resolutions ask- 
ing for paring down the tax burden; 
opposing unnecessary _ interference 
with business on the part of the gov- 
ernment; approving the new rules of 
the federal trade commission, which 
are intended to make the work of that 
organization more helpful to business, 
and approving of remedial measures 
by grain exchanges to prevent gross 
speculation and wide fluctuations in 
prices. 

The chamber reiterated support of 
the world court, and also recommend- 
ed that a referendum be held on the 
commercial treaty policy of the United 
States, and that the chamber con- 
duct an inquiry as to the possibility 
of further improving the social and 
economic relations between the busi- 
ness men of Canada and the United 
States. It also was recommended that 
the United States retain possession of 
the alien property fund until Germany 
shall have made suitable provisions 
for the settlement of all American 
claims. The resolution approving the 
new rules of the federal trade com- 
mission was as follows: 


“The chamber approves the recent 
action of the federal trade commission 
in adopting new rules of procedure, 
which, it is expected, will make the 
work of that body increasingly con- 
structive, effective and helpful to 
American business.” 


William FE. Hum- 
phrey, addressing the chamber, out- 
lined in full the changes brought 
about by the three majority mem- 
bers of the commission and how the 
commission is expected to work in the 
future in its dealings with business 
and industrial firms, also giving the 
background of events leading to the 
changes in rules. He said: 

“The act creating the federal trade 
commission provides that it is the 
dutv of the commisison, whenever it 
shall have reason to believe that a 
party is using any ‘unfair’ method 
of competition to proceed against such 
party, provided that it shall appear 


Commissioner 
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to the commission that such proceed- 
ing ‘would be to the interest of the 
public.’ 

“In the ‘interest of the public’ is the 
chart and compass that should direct 
always the course of the commission. 
The majority believes that those en- 
gaged in business are generally honest. 
The foundation of the changes in the 
rules is found in the fact that the 
majority believes that there should be 
some reasonable showing before 
branding as crooks those accused of 
breaking the antitrust laws. We de- 
mand evidence. We refuse to convict 
on suspicion and possibilities.” 


With reference to settling cases be- 
fore the commission by stipulation, 
Mr. Humphrey said the new plan of 
stipulation accomplishes all that can 
be obtained by trial of cases against 


VATE ae 


Trade Board’s New Cree 


UTLINING the _ federal _ trade 
commission’s policy against un- 
publicity, Commissioner 
William E. Humphrey stated the 
hoard’s new creed is as follows: 


We do 
a crime. 


necessary 


not believe that success is 


We do not believe that failure is 
a virtue. 

We do not believe that 
presumptively wrong. 

We do not believe that poverty is 
presumptively right. 

We do not believe that industry, 
economy, honesty and brains should be 
penalized. 


wealth is 


We do not believe that incompetency, 
extravagance, idleness and inefficiency 
should be glorified. 

We do not believe that big busi- 
ness and crooked business are syn- 
onymous. 

We will give closer scrutiny to big 
business than to small business, be- 
cause of its greater power for good 
and evil. 


We believe that 90 per cent of 
American business is honest. 
We believe that 90 per cent of 


American business is anxious to obey 
the law. 

We want to help this 90 per cent 
of honesty. 

We want to control or destroy the 
10 per cent that is crooked. 
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business firms, saves the public ex- 
pense, and that it is in harmony 
with the spirit of American jurispru- 
dence, which always holds out every 
inducement to settle controversies by 
compromise and without litigation, so 
long as the public interest is pro- 
tected. “And let it not be for- 
gotten,” he said, “that in many cases 
a stipulation can be secured where 
conviction on trial would be impossible. 
I submit to you the wisdom and jus- 
tice of this new procedure. 

“I believe that the chief objection 
to settling cases by stipulation lies 
in the fact that it tends to lessen the 
publicity that the demagog and the 
fanatic wish to use in their propa- 
ganda of socialism and discontent. 

“The only material changes that 
have been made in regard to the com- 
mission using publicity are these two: 

“1. We no longer give out pub- 
licity when the complaint is filed, 
but do so after the case is tried. 

“2. We open the files to the public 
when the respondent files his answer 
er when the time for filing it has ex- 
pired, so that both sides of the case 
can be had by the public at the same 
time, believing that thereby the pub- 
lic will be best served and the respond- 
ent most fairly treated.” 

John W. O’Leary, Chicago banker, 
was elected president of the chamber, 
succeeding Richard F. Grant, vice 
president, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Pipe Producers Purchase 
Foreign Mills 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—H. L. Schreck, 
formerly located at Wheeling, W. Va., 
has established headquarters at 604 
Frick building, here as American rep- 
resentative of the Deutsche Machinen- 
fabrik A G (the Demag Co.), Duis- 
burg, Germany, builder, among other 
things, of the pilger seamless tube 
mills. Recent sales of this company 
include one double seamless tube mill 
for manufacturing large sizes, to the 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Allen- 
port, Pa.; one single mill for man- 
ufacturing small sized tubes, to the 
Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, 


Pa.; and one double mill, to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
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British Trade Is Dull 


(Concluded from Page 1415) 


likely that a reduction will be made. 
The margin delivered in Birmingham 
between home and foreign steel is 
hardly wide enough to give the for- 
eigner the advantage he has so long 
held. 


Move French Tube Mill 


Office of Iron TraDe Review, 
23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 


RUSSELS, May 15.—Demand for 
B pig iron has improved. English 

buyers are negotiating with Bel- 

lian producers. Lorraine and Lux- 
emburg furnaces are seeking tonnage 
for export. Salesmanship determines 
orders at present as prices are on a 
parity for Belgian, French and lux- 
emburg pig iron. Foundry No. 3 
(2.50 to 3.00 silicon) is quoted at 350 
francs ($17.50) per metric ton f.o.b. 
Antwerp. Cockerill and Differdange 
have each blown in an _ additional 
stack as spot pig iron is unobtainable 
in Belgium. 

Semifinished steel prices are firm. 
England has been buying heavily in 
Belgium. Deliveries are becoming ex- 
tended. Basic bessemer blooms have 
been sold to England at £ 5 Is 
($24.35) f.o.b. Antwerp. Billets for 
export are sold around £ 3s_ 6d 
($25) f.o.b. Antwerp. Buyers have 
deferred purchases, believing price 
reductions would follow wage cuts and 


The galvanized sheet trade is one 
of the few industries showing an in- 
crease in exports, the four months 
shipments totaling 249,923 tons 
against 214,599 tons a year ago. In 
detail, the Indian shipments are es- 
pecially encouraging, the Eastern Do- 
minion having taken 101,746 tons 
against 78,363 tons a year ago. 

The tin plate trade has shown a 





| (Franc—$0.525) | 





lowered fuel costs, but nothing of this 
kind has occurred. The fact is that 
there is little profit in iron and steel 
even at present prices. 

Finined steel products are dull. Ex- 
port sales have tapered off. Com- 
petition is keeping prices at recent 
low levels. Bars have been sold at 
£5 12s ($27.05) f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Structural shapes range from £5 7s 
to £5 6d ($25.85 to $26), basis f.o.b. 
Antwerp. Plates 3/16-inch thick and 
heavier are offered at £6 17s 6d 
($33.20) f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Belgian tube mills are busy with 
export orders. They have been com- 
peting successfully for the past few 
weeks in Mediterranean markets with 
French, English and American pipe 
manufacturers. An order amounting 
to slightly over 300 tons of black gas 
tubes for Salonica was taken by a 
Belgian mill despite the fact that this 


little recovery. The reduced price of 
£1 ($4.85) per box has proved too 
low, and this figure appears to haye 
been accepted merely for deliveries 
from stock. Current prices range 
from £1 Os 6d ($4.97) to £1 ls 
($5.09). Export contracts are im. 
proving with the Continent, South 
America, Australia and Eastern mar. 
kets. 


to Belgium 


particular specification was the object 
of international competition. 

The Dyle and Bacalan tube mill has 
been sold to the Laminoirs de Jem. 
appes, Jemappes, Belgium. This mill, 
which was built at Bordeaux, France, 
during the war and completed shortly 
after the armistice, is one of the most 
modern plants in Europe for the man- 
ufacture of butt and lapweld pipe, 
Practically all the machinery was im- 
ported from the United States. The 
plant was built as a war measure 
as practically all the other tube mills 
in France were located in territory oe- 
cupied by Germany. Several attempts 
have been made to operate the plant, 
but it could not be made to pay due 
to its unfavorable location. The ma- 
chinery will be dismounted and shipped 
to Jemappes. 

The Laminoirs de Jemappes have 
made iron and steel skelp for Bel- 
gian and French tube mills for many 
years and will undoubtedly become an 
important factor in the Belgian tube 
industry. 


German Pools Being Strengthened 


ERLIN, May 20.—(European 
B Special Service)—Organization 

is the watchword in German iron 
and steel industries and changes 
are being made in syndicates already 
existing to bring them to a state ap- 
proaching that which existed before 
the war. The Stahlwerksverband, re- 
sembling the former steel syndicate, 
is now in formation with a view to 
controlling the so-called A products 
including semifinished steel, shapes 
and heavy railway material. The situa- 
tion at the time of reading is sum- 
marized by Die Metallborse as follows: 
“The existing syndicates are the pig 
iron syndicate which will expire in 
December 1926, the raw steel associa- 
tion expiring at the same time, the 
semifinished steel syndicate to expire 
in December 1927 and the pipe and 
tube union expiring March 31, 1932. 
In the event of the formation of the 
Stahlwerksverband, the semifinished 
steel syndicate will be included in this 
organization.” 

The following firms have already 
agreed to join in the new organiza- 
tion: Bochumer Verein, Deutsch-Lux- 
emburg, Gutehoffnungshutte, Krupp, 
Phoenix, August Thyssenhutte, Rhein- 
ische Stahlwerke, Kloecknerwerke and 
Hoech. The following concerns are 
expected to join: Rombacher Hutten- 
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werke, Linke-Hoffmann-Lauchammer- 
werke, Posner Walwerk and Gusstahl- 
werk Doehlen. It is proposed to fix 
the quotas on the basis of the period 
of maximum output in three succes- 
sive months in the four years 1922-25. 
As in the past, the organization will 
handle sales, keep accounts both for 
domestic and export trade and sched- 
ule prices will be fixed for each prod- 
uct. The duration of the syndicate 
will be over a period of five years 
commencing May l. 

It is possible another syndicate may 
eventually be formed for the control 
of B products which would include 
sheets, wire products and tubes. The 
present tube union would become a 
part of the new organization as would 
also the wire rod syndicate and the 
sheet syndicate now under formation. 
The present tube union is a limited 
liability company created for the 
purpose of selling the products of 
the adherents in home and export 
markets. The union handles tubes up 
to 315 millimeters, the larger ones 
being handled by a sub-syndicate and 
specialties enjoying a free market. 
The union consents a rebate to cer- 
tain commercial organizations in 
Westphalia, South Germany and 
North Germany providing these or- 
ganizations do not sell foreign tubes. 
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This is to prevent to a certain extent 
competition from France, the Saar 
district and Belgium. The adherents 
may not sell secondhand products. 

It is reported the coal syndicate 
is now completely reorganized, its 
duration being extended to March 31, 
1930; however, it can be broken up 
on the first of each month by a ma- 
jority of three-quarters of the ad- 
herents with two weeks’ forewarning. 
Special regulations are adopted with 
regard to sales to foreign countries 
for which about 15 per cent of the 
output is available. Only those for- 
eign buyers who are already cus- 
tomers of one of the adherents can 
be accepted. Approximate prices will 
be fixed monthly but the adherents 
are not compelled to follow them, 
although a premium will be paid 
to those who have sold at the fixed 
prices. 


For 700 years a company known as 
Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag, has op- 
erated the Falun mine, Sweden, with- 
out change in family ownership. Dur- 
ing this period the yield of the mine 
has included 15 tons of silver, a ton 
of gold and approximately 500,000 
tons of copper. At present it pro- 
duces about 30,000 tons annually of 
iron pyrites. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


John W. O’Leary, New President United States Chamber of Commerce 








CHIEVEMENTS in the _ metal- 
- working industry have preceded 
his more recent successes as a banker. 


XPERIENCED in organization and 

association work, he enters upon 
his new responsibilities unusually well 
prepared. 


MV ANY-SIDED are his business 
and personal activities in which 
he has gained prominence. 


sam a) BANKING engineer! That is what John Wil- 
Hliam O’Leary, just elected president of the 
United States chamber of commerce to succeed 
Richard F. Grant, Cleveland, might be called. 
Possessor of an unusually analytical mind, his industrial 
experience has been a chain of unbroken achievements. 
A trained engineer, his attainments in organization and 
association work, to say nothing of banking, have been 
due largely to his keen perception and concentration upon 
the task at hand. 

His activities both in a personal and business way 
have been many sided. His accomplishments in industry 
have been excelled only by his contributions to economic 
and social betterment in his home city, Chicago. One 
of the most notable of his services to his community 
was as vice chairman of the citizens committee which 
served to enforce the Landis award, harmonizing the 
divergent views of belligerent contractors and labor or- 
ganizations, by which strikes and other employe distur- 
bances in the Chicago building trades have been elimi- 
nated for the past few years. 

It is in his association work that Mr. O’Leary has 
come most prominently before the public of late, his re- 
cent election as president of the United States chamber 
of commerce placing him in an unusual position to be 
of material benefit to American industry and business. 
Mr. O’Leary was the first man to be elected to suc- 
ceed himself as president of the National Metal Trades 
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association. In April, 1918, he was elected president of 
the association to succeed W. H. Vandervoort and in the 
same month of the following year was re-elected. He 
was rewarded for his services of the preceding year and 
the association then adopted the custom of re-electing 
each president once, making practically a two-year term. 


Mr. O’Leary has long been a member of the National 
Industrial Conference board, under the recent reorgani- 
zation being made a vice chairman of that body. 

Mr. O’Leary was born in Chicago in 1875. Follow- 
ing his primary education in that city he attended Cor- 
nell university, Ithaca, N. Y., from which he was grad- 
uated in 1899 as a bachelor in mechanical engineering. 
He immediately joined with Arthur J. O’Leary in me- 
chanical engineering, becoming secretary and treasurer 
of Arthur J. O’Leary & Son Co. in 1904, with which com- 
pany he since has been connected. The company man- 
ufactures forged products. Mr. O’Leary is a vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Co., a director of Advance 
Rumely Co., Belden Mfg. Co., G. A. Soden & Co., Illi- 
nois Car & Mfg. Co., Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago 
Crucible Co., Chicago Railways Co., Northwestern Terra- 
cotta Co., Chicago Trust Co., First Englewood State bank 
and other organizations. Mr. O’Leary was receiver for 
the Michigan Avenue Trust Co., and was president of the 
Chicago association of commerce. He is a member of the 
First Presidents Industrial conference, Committee of Fif- 
teen, Infant Welfare society, crime commission, and others. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








death of his father, James W. 

Corrigan Sr., in 1908, a vice pres- 
ident of the McKinney Steel Co., was 
made president of that organization at 
the meeting of the board last week. 
When Mr. Corrigan Sr. died the com- 
pany was known as Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. In January 1918 the name was 
changed to McKinney Steel Co. and Mr. 
Corrigan discontinued his active parti- 
cipation in its management but main- 
tained a large financial interest. 

* * ~ 


ee W. CORRIGAN, since the 


Frank D. Chase, president of Frank 
D. Chase, Ine., Chicago, has been 
elected trustee for three years of the 


Western Society of Engineers, Chi- 
cago. 

~ 7 * 
Clarence R. Falk, secretary and 


treasurer of the Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee, has returned from a five months’ 
tour of Europe, embracing a visit to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


7 * * 
Walter D. Briggs, formerly asso- 
ciated with Henry Prentiss & Co., 


Inec., has joined the sales organization 
of the Syracuse office of Crane-Schie- 
fer-Owens, Inc., Buffalo. 


* * * 

W. C. MacFarlane, Chicago, has 
been elected first vice president and 
general manager of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
builder of tractors, threshers, and 
steel fabricator. 

* * * 


James Murrie recently resigned as 
superintendent of the West Newton, 
Pa. plant of the United States Radi- 
ator Corp., Detroit, which he has held 
for the past 15 years to become su- 
perintendent of the Columbiana Found- 
ry Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

* ~~ * 

William W. Lukens has into 
the insurance business, becoming as- 
sociated with Hart & Eubank, general 


gone 


agents of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., 100 William street, New York. 
Mr. Lukens formerly was president 


of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
» ~ * 

Daniel L. Harris is the sales engi- 
neer in charge of the new office opened 
at 44 Vernon street, Springfield, Mass., 
by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. Mr. Harris was educated 
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at Dartmouth college and Yale uni- 
versity and recently has been assistant 
sales manager of the Sly company. 

* ~ + 


E. T. Sproull has been appointed 
assistant to W. M. McFate, vice pres- 
ident, of the Trumbull Steel Co., 


Warren, O. Mr. Sproull’s duties will 





CORRIGAN 


JAMES W. 


be of a general nature but particular- 
ly in sales. 

F. H. Loomis has been advanced to 
general manager of sales of the com- 
pany. A. M. Long now is manager 
of sales of the and tin plate 
department and W. J. Adamson man- 
ager of sales of the hot and cold- 
rolled strip department. 


sheet 


. + . 


Frank Miller, head of the coke de- 
partment and J. P. Dovel, general 
manager of blast furnaces of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., have been made vice 
presidents of the company, according 
to announcement recently made. Both 


have been with the company for a 
long while. 
* » * 
C. G. Kellogg, formerly night su- 


perintendent of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Berger division at Canton, O., 
has affiliated himself with the Cleve- 
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land Duplex Machinery Co., Ine, 
Cleveland, as sales engineer. Mr. Kel- 
logg has been general superintendent 
of the Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, 
O., and works manager of the Sim. 
plex Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Q, 


« * * 
R. E. Nelles, for three years con- 
nected with the tramrail division of 


the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, as New York man- 
ager, has resigned to accept a similar 
connection with the Reading Chain & 
Block Corp., Reading, Pa., specializing 
on electric hoists, chain hoists, cranes 
and monorail equipment. Besides be- 
ing New York manager he will repre- 
sent the Reading company in the 
New York district and the New Eng- 
land states. 

. * ” 


John T. Stoney, after 20 years as- 
sociation with the Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, has asked to 
be relieved from management details 
and will take charge of a department 
constructed and equifiped by 
that company for the development of 
foundry equipment. Mr. Stoney will 
remain first vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board and executive com- 
mittee. His son, Raymond E. Stoney, 
will be manager of the foundry divi- 
sion and Henry B. Myers of the ma- 
chine shop division. 


to be 


* * - 

George A. Drysdale has resigned his 
position as metallurgical editor of The 
Foundry, to become associated with 
the Metal Improvement Co., Cleveland, 
June 1. Mr. Drysdale, who succeeded 
the late H. E. Diller, has been actively 
identified with the foundry industry 
since 1898, when he was graduated 
from McGill university, Montreal, 
Canada. Since that time he has been 
successively chemist, metallurgist and 
research director for various firms in- 
cluding Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., Stover 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill, International 
Harvester Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Atlas Engine Works, and 
Midwest Engine Corp., Indianapolis. 
He was with the latter organization 
and its associated interest the Hill 
Pump Works, Anderson, Ind., from 
1913 until he accepted the position of 
metallurgical editor of The Foundry. 
Feb. 1, 1924. 
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Machine Tool Builder 


Alters Personnel 


Decentralization of the accounting 
and sales departments and the ap- 
pointment of several new officers were 
announced following the recent month- 
ly directors meeting of the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. E. L. Leeds, formerly general 
sales manager, was made vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of both the 
Pratt & Whitney plant at Hartford, 
Conn., and the Niles-Bement-Pond 
plant at Hamilton, O. His headquar- 
ters will remain in New York. C. K. 
Seymour was appointed vice president, 
succeeding C. L. Cornell, resigned. Mr. 
Seymour will continue as secretary. 

Arlo Wilson succeeds W. R. Boon, 


resigned, as assistant treasurer. Her- 
old F. Welch, formerly New York 


district sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager at the Niles 
plant at Hamilton. His successor has 
not been appointed. W. P. Kirk has 
been made sales manager at the Pratt 
& Whitney plant, and E. L. Morgan 
has been transferred from New York 
tc Hartford as chief accountant for 
the Pratt & Whitney Co. W. L. 
Burke Jr. has been transferred from 
New York to Hamilton to serve in a 
similar capacity for the Niles-Bement- 
Pond works. R. M. Bixby has beeti 
transferred from New York to Hart- 
ford as cashier at the Pratt & Whit- 
ney plant. 

Other officers are unchanged as fol- 
lows: R. K. Le Blond, chairman of the 
board; J. K. Cullen, president; Col. 
E. A. Deeds, chairman of the executive 
committee; E. J. Edwards, treasurer; 
and S. G. Etherington, vice president. 
There are three vice presidents. 


Schwab To Speak 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., will be the guest of 
the Cleveland Engineering society at 
a special dinner meeting, May 28. The 
dinner will be held at the Mid-Day 
club, Union Trust building, Cleveland. 
Following the dinner, Mr. Schwab 
will deliver an address on “Engineer- 
ing Ideals.” 


Rate Is Confirmed 


Pittsburgh, May 26.—The combina- 
tion rate of 19 cents per 100 pounds 
from Cleveland to Monessen, including 
Pittsburgh, on iron and steel articles 
published some time ago by the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie railroad and which it 
later attempted to withdraw has been 
confirmed by the interstate commerce 
commission in an order effective June 


15. The combination rate is made up 
of the commodity rates, in effect of 
9% cents from Cleveland to Youngs- 
town and 9% cents from Youngstown 
to Pittsburgh. The through fifth class 
rates on these articles applying in car- 
loads is 21% cents. 

The 19-cent rate confirmed by the 
commission is the same rate that was 
established from Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land as the result of the finding of 
the commission in the American Ship- 
building Co. case, which decision did 
not involve the rate from Cleveland 
to Pittsburgh. 


Needle Makers May Merge 


A combination of needle manufac- 
turers is suggested in several recent 
purchases in New England. Chaun- 
cey A. Williams of Manchester, N. H., 
has acquired the Page Needle Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., one of the old- 
est needle manufacturers in the Unit- 
ed States. The Page Needle Co. now 
is working at capacity and has large 
orders on its books. Mr. Williams 
has acquired also a half interest in the 
Seawill Needle Co. and a third in- 
terest in the Dial Needle Co. He 
has for some time been owner of two 


or three other large needle factories 
in New England. 


Seek Pig Iron Relief 


Philadelphia, May 26.—The Vir- 
ginia Pig Iron association has peti- 
tioned the interstate commerce com- 
mission for relief on pig iron rates 
from Virginia furnaces to outside 
points. Virginia makers hope that if 
such relief is granted they again will 
be able to ship into other territories 
as formerly. 


Pipe Plant Is Bought 


Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, manu- 
facturer of valves, fittings, pipe 
wrenches and other tools, has bought 
the plant of the National Pipe & 
Foundry Co., at Attalla, Ala., in the 
Birmingham district. The plant will 
be placed in condition for operation 
by July 1. It was built in 1916. 


Under the direction of the western 
Massachusetts branch of the National 
Metal Trade association, apprentice- 
ship schools are to be established in 
all of the larger plants in Springfield, 
Mass., according to A. R. Tulloch, 
secretary. 








Obituaries 








EORGE A. TRUE, 62, founder 
¢; and former president of the 

Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, and Northern Crane Works, 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., died at his home 
in Detroit, May 8 of a heart attack. 
Mr. True was born Sept. 16, 1862 at 
Funchal, Maderia islands, but spent his 
early life in Mt. Vernon, O. He came to 


Detroit in 1888 and helped to or- 
ganize the Northern’ Engineering 


Works in September 1899. He organ- 
ized the Canadian company in 1912. 
Mr. True resigned from the _ presi- 
dency of the companies in 1923 but 
remained a director. Henry W. Stand- 
ard now is president. 


* * * 


79, president of 

Mfg. Co., 
May 18 in 
Wil- 


J. S. Gibbs, aged 
the Wheeling Metal & 
Wheeling, W. Va., died 
the home of his daughter at 


liamsport, Pa. 
* * * 


J. Dallas Dort, former president 
of the Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, 
Mich., died there while playing golf 
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May 17, at the age of 64 years. He 
was born in Inkster, Mich., Feb. 2, 
1861, and attended the State Normal 
school at Ypsilanti. In 1886 he be- 
came president of the Durant-Dort 
Carriage Co. In addition to being 
the president of the Dort Motor Car 
Co. at his death he was a director 
of the Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., and a director of the 
Genesee County Savings bank, Flint, 
Mich. 


% * * 


James H. Howard, 57 years old, 
president of the Utility Stove & 
Range Co., Indianapolis, died there 
recently, following an illness result- 
ing from an attack of influenza earlier 
in the year. He was in a hospital 
at Hot Springs for some time and 
had just returned to Indianapolis a 
week prior to his death, He was 
known widely among stove manufac- 
turers throughout the country. Mr. 
Howard was the inventor of numerous 
patents for stoves and heating appli- 
ances. He was born in Detroit, but 
settled in Indianapolis 35 years ago. 
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| Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








HEELING. STEEL 
Wy has placed all its 


CORP. 

Pacific 

coast offices under supervi- 

sion of W. Allan Taylor, with 
headquarters in the Rialto building, 
San Francisco, Calif. He has been 
with LaBelle Iron & Steel Co. and 


the Wheeling corporation since 1911. 
Lyman T. Banks, northwestern man- 
ager for these companies since 1919, 
will continue to cover Washington, 
Oregon and the Northwest as before. 
* os om 

NDEPENDENT Stove Co., Owosso, 

Mich., has completed a machine 
and repair shop which has just be- 
gun production. 

” > * 
ORRY-JAMESTOWN Mfg. Co., 
Corry, Pa., manufacturer of steel 

furniture, has occupied its new 4- 
story plant. A large press and new 
ovens are being installed. 

* * * 

APOLLO Metal Works, LaSalle, IIl., 

has re-elected Edward A. Carus, 
president, Harry O. Schuesler vice 
president and general manager, Dr. 
Leon Urbanowski secretary, and E. 
Talcott Barnes treasurer. 

* ~ * 

ATIONAL Machinery Co., Tiffin, 

O., has’ re-elected Earl Frost 
president and general manager. Mrs. 
Augusta Rohn was elected vice presi- 
dent, Henry J. Weller secretary, Jo- 
seph P. Bork, assistant secretary and 
William L. Hertzer treasurer. 

* * ~ 
ORTHWEST Stove Works, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., J. B. Stokes, man- 

ager, has occupied its new plant at 
Gladstone and Twenty-fourth streets. 
The building is steel and concrete, 
with continuous giving 
light to foundry, 


tern departments. 
* * * 


sash, ample 


storage and pat- 


OAD Machinery Mfg. Corp., Roa- 
noke, Va., recently incorporated, 
will specialize in the manufacture of 
road maintenance machinery. At pres- 
ent its machines are being built by 
contract, but a plant of its own is 
planned for the near future. Fergus 
Bowman is president and Charles L. 
Gravett secretary and treasurer. 
* > . 
KINNER Chuck Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has bought the patents, 
stock, patterns and sales rights of 
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the Garvin Machine Co. to its line 
of chucks and will add this to its 
line. These devices have been man- 
ufactured for several years by the 
Skinner Chuck Co., but sold by the 
Garvin company. 

7. * * 
HAUTEAUGAY ORE & IRON 
CO., Chateaugay, N. Y., which 

has been carrying on a reforesting 
campaign in the Adirondacks for sev- 
eral years, will plant 1,400,000 trees 
this season, with plans to increase the 
number to 2,300,000 by the end of the 
year. The trees are raised in the 
company’s own nursery and the work 
is to assure a future timber supply 
for its own use. 

* . + 
HE property of the Baltimore 
Valve Co., Baltimore, Md., has 

been acquired by new interests and 
will be operated under the name of 


the Baltimore Valve Corp. The of- 
ficers of the new organization are: 
W. Fairfield Peterson, president; 


Julian H. Marshall, vice president and 
treasurer; W. F. Brune, secretary; 
E. F. A. Morgan, assistant treasurer. 
. - * 

ATERPILLAR Tractor Co., San 

Francisco, Calif., formed by a 
merger of the C. L. Best Tractor Co. 
and the Holt Mfg. Co., has elected C. 
L. Best chairman of the board; R. C. 
Force president; B. C. Heacock vice 
president and secretary; M. M. Baker, 
vice president; P. E. Holt, vice presi- 


dent; C. L. Starr, general factory 
manager; Harry H. Fair, Allen L. 
Chickering and John A. McGregor, 


directors. 
> > > 

NUSUAL shipment of freight was 
made last week by the Briggs 
& Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., to 
the Ford Motor Co. at Detroit. A 
shipment of 2000 pounds of ignition 
switches was sent late in the after- 
noon by electric interurban train to 
Chicago, arriving at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. There it was taken up by 
a Ford airplane and was in the main 
plant at Detroit at 4 o’clock the next 

morning. 

+. > * 

OSLYN Mfg. & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of outside 
electrical construction equipment, is 
completing an addition to its plant. 
This will consist of a hot-dip galva- 
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nizing unit of five pots with capacity 
of 150 tons in 24 hours. It will be 
utilized to galvanize all pole line 
hardware and will also do job work 
for other manufacturers. The build- 
ing is 1-story construction, 130 x 230 
feet and 60 feet high. A switch track 
inside the building accommodates six 
cars and is served by electric cranes, 
a. om * 

7 BE Johnstown Slag Co., Johns- 

town, Pa., formerly controlled by 
F. K. Sheesley, president, and H. R. Re- 
plogle vice president and general man- 
ager, has sold its entire interests to 
the Standard Slag Co. The plant is 
located on the Conemaugh & Black- 
lick railroad, one mile east of Frank- 
lin borough, and the new offices are 
in the Farmers’ Trust building, Johns- 
town. The Standard Slag Co. is one 
of the largest commercial slag com- 
panies in the United States and has 
26 plants. 

> + 7 

LEXANDER GLASS has been re- 

elected chairman of the board of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp. and Isaac 
M. Scott, president. Other officers 
re-elected at the recent annual meet- 
Vice chairman, Alan Wood- 


ing are: 

ward; vice president and _ general 
manager, Andrew Glass; vice presi- 
dent, William H. Abbott; secretary, 


C. J. Hunter; assistant secretary, H. 
P. Beswick; treasurer, W. H. Man- 
ning: assistant treasurer and auditor, 
T. H. Jones; treasurer, 
George P. Whitaker. 


assistant 


Triumph Electric Co. 
Declared Solvent 
Cincinnati, May 26.—Petitions of 
three creditors against the Triumph 
Electric Co., Dayton, O., manufacturer 
of electrical equipment, were dismissed 
by judicial decree in the federal court 
at Dayton May 11 and the company 
declared solvent. Suit was brought 
by MclIlvain & Spiegel Boiler & Tank 
Co., National Lead Co. and Stacey 
Bros. Gas Construction Co. The peti- 
tioners maintained that liabilities of 
the Triumph company exceeded assets 
by $70,000. In court proceedings the 
Triumph Electric Co. produced data to 
show that assets exceeded liabilities 
by $500,000. The Triumph company 
was allowed $500 for attorney fees at 
the expense of the three creditors. 
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$7,250,000 
McKinney Steel Holding Company 


Six Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock 


authorized $7,250,000 Par Value $100 Outstanding $7,250,000 


TAX FREE IN OHIO, AND DIVIDENDS ARE EXEMPT FROM THE PRESENT NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 
Dividends payable quarterly on the last days of March, June, September and December in each year. Preferred as to 
dividends and assets. 
Redeemable at the option of the Company as a whole or in part on any dividend date upon 30 days’ notice, at 105% and accrued dividends. 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Registrar and Transfer Agent 


Sinking d inning on or before March 31, 1927 provides for the application annually of 75% of the net earnings for the preceding calendar year 
after OF torrie taxes and payment of all dividends, on this issue of Preferred Stock, and after the deduction of $500,000 for tienen the Common 
stock of the Company, to the purchase of said Preferred stock at or below the redemption price or redemption at 105 and accrued dividends. 


Mr. James W. Corrigan, President af McKinney Steel Holding Company, advises as follows: 
THE COMPANY 


“McKinney Steel Holding Company has been incorporated in Delaware for the purpose of acquiring not less than 5334 % of the outstanding 
capital stock of The McKinney Steel Company. The Holding Company therefore controls one of the most important independent steel com- 
panies in the United States, having no bonds or other funded indebtedness. The capitalization of McKinney Steel Holding Company, upon 
completion of this financing, will be as follows: 
Authorized Outstanding 
Six Per Cent Preferred Stock (this issue) ...... sevtud $7,250,000 $7,250,000 
Common Stock (No Par Value). . 5% eed 10,000 shs. 10,000 shs. 


The capital and surplus account of The McKinney Steel Company, as of December 31, 1924, according to the audit by Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants, is $65,566,882. 


Based on this statement, the net value of the Preferred and Common Stocks of McKinney Steel Holding Company is equal to 
approximately $35,242,199. 


THE McKINNEY STEEL COMPANY 


The McKinney Steel Company was founded in 1916, succeeding a business established in 1896 and its principal plants and offices are at 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Company upon completion of construction now in process, will be a completely rounded unit, with vast ore reserves in 
the Missabe, Gogebic and Menominee ranges of the Lake Superior District; the Cleveland property includes 4 blast furnaces, 204 by-product 
coke ovens, and a steel plant consisting of 14 open hearth furnaces, together with finishing mills now under construction, of about 1,000,000 
tons annual capacity; 3 blast furnaces located in New York State and Pennsylvania; coal mines in Kentucky, comprising 18,000 acres; docks, ter- 
minals, railway equipment, and all other assets necessary to the operation of a large self contained unit in the iron and steel industry. 


EARNINGS 


Based on 5354 °% of the net earnings of The McKinney Steel Company, as shown in the Company's annual income reports as prepared by 
Ernst & Ernst, certified public accountants, for the eight years ended December 31, 1924, after Federal income taxes, the profits applicable to 


dividends on the stock owned by the Holding Company have averaged $1,835,963, as contrasted with the maximum annual dividend require- 
ment of $435,000 on this issue of preferred stock. These profits are equivalent to 4.22 times such dividend requirements. 


ASSETS 


The balance sheet of The McKinney Steel Company as of December 31, 1924, shows that net current assets were $8,804,754, and that 
the net tangible assets at the same date were $65,566,882. The book value of the amount of stock applicable to McKinney Steel Holding 
Company, is $35,242,199, equivalent to more than $486 per share for the Preferred stock.”’ 


RESTRICTIONS 


The Preferred stock will be cumulative, and will be entitled to Par and accrued dividends in the event of involuntary liquidation, and 
105% and accrued dividends in the event of voluntary liquidation, before any payment to Common stockholders. The Preferred stockholders 
shall be entitled to the entire voting power as stockholders of the Company to the exclusion of Common stockholders, in the event that any 
default in payment of Preferred dividends shall continue for a period of six months or more, and so long as any such default continues. Other- 
wise the common stock has exclusive voting power. 


The Company will not without the affirmative vote or written consent of the holders of two-thirds of the outstanding Preferred stock, (1) 
create or assume any obligation which would take precedence over the Preferred stock (except for current obligations in the ordinary course of 
business); (2) sell, hypothecate or place any lien upon all or any part of the shares of stock owned by the Company in another corporation where 
such owned shares represent a majority or controlling interest; (3) vote any such owned shares in favor of a consolidation of any such corpo- 
ration with any other; (4) authorize or issue any shares of stock on a parity with this issue, or having priority over it. 


. TAX EXEMPTION 


The Company has elected and agreed to pay each year the applicable Ohio franchise tax, making this stock tax free in Ohio 





All legal proceedings in connection with the authorization and issuance of this stock have been under the supervision of Messrs. M.B. & 
H. H. Johnson and Messrs. Tolles, Hogsett, Ginn & Morley. 


All statements relating to assets and earnings have been taken from audits prepared by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst. We offer this stock for delivery when 
as and if issued and received by us, and subject to the approval of counsel. . 


PRICE: 9914 and accrued dividend, to yield over 6%. 


~ 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 
Cleveland 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed ae representations by ua. 
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Jobbers’: Sales Good, Prices Weak 


Improvement Fails to 
Carry Strength in 


Quotations 
generally improved 


ESPITE 
D buying, prices of iron and 


steel products from warehouse 
show little strengthening. Demand 
is fair for the season but is mostly 
in small lots, mill competition being 
keen even on this business. 

Improvement is noted in warehouse 
buying in New York but none in 
the price situation. Further general 
reduction in galvanized sheets and 
black sheets is expected shortly. Blue 
annealed are firm. Structural shapes 
and bars are in principal demand. 

Demand for products from ware- 
house at Philadelphia has revived dur- 
ing the past week but the situation 
still is spotty. Some jobbers appar- 
ently are getting a larger share of 
orders than others. 

Warehouse business is of good pro- 
portions at Buffalo with demand well 
distributed among all classes of con- 
sumers. Buying still is on a day-to- 
day scale, but frequency of orders 
makes for a good volume. Structural 
demand is good. Bars are selling sub- 
normal and plates are quiet. 

Pittsburgh jobbers are experienc- 
ing a steady demand although for 
small orders. No changes have been 
made in the Pittsburgh price list. 

Buying of bars and shapes is the 
feature of the warehouse market at 
Cincinnati. While the movement of 
plates and sheets is better, the volume 
still is far from satisfactory. Al- 
though quotations have not strength- 
ened, price shading is less apparent 
than a week ago. 

May volume of warehouse business 
at Cleveland will show a slight gain 
over April. Structural materials still 
are predominating demand although 
sheets also are moving well. 

Jobbers at Detroit report a slightly 
heavier demand than any time this 
year, and that the 1925 rate is bet- 
ter than last year this time. Cold- 
rolled strip is in fair demand and the 
price steady. Structural products fea- 
ture the market. 

A reduction in sheet prices from 
Chicago warehouses may not be far 
distant. Sheets in the West did not 
take on the $2 advance for the sec- 
ond quarter and hence did not reflect 
abandonment of it, but the mill prices 
have shrunk below the first-quarter 
level. Warehouses are reported as 
fair buyers from the mills. Jobbers’ 
stocks are fair. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS TURIN. scanteintesddinisinentonetasoninesinnal 5.50¢ 
Sas RN EES LSS 8.265¢ 4.80¢ 
Buffaio 8.30c 4.T5¢ 
Chicago ‘ 3.00¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Cincinnati ..... 3.30¢ DIR... sesnsvisisiiannantnttisenniaigpluanndiciata 6.00¢ 
Cleveland $.10¢ PII cchscsavenitcviecibstoutinisaninanntons 5.85¢ 
SS as 3.15¢ a nen 5.50¢ 
Los Angeles . 8.40¢ SININIID - :icccusdbeseachssenevensiecusatounie 5.65¢ 
New York ......... 8.24¢ RUIN - avesnnestupinetntadnentsienistonidan 5.35¢ 
Philadelphia ..... 8.20¢ Detroit de 5.75¢ 
. . 5s ae 2.90¢ Los Angeles 6.15¢ 
Portland Pe eer ee 2.85¢ i, See een 5.356 
Rae ia eaten 3.30¢ SPEIER ccinsnenccincosuenniddlimnastin 5.85¢ 
Seattle 3.25¢ CC Se Oe eee 6.00¢ 
St. Louis 3.15¢ EE, TRRUIEIIOD cccccsseverscsncecoestecones 6.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.25¢ SRS a a EE TS 6.50¢ 
IRON BAR RES rn 5.80¢ 
ee ae 8.2650 ea eee 5.75¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ BANDS 
Chicago a ae 8.00c ES Ea eae pet AS aCe. 4.015e 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Detroit — .......... 3.15¢ Chicago ........ . 8.65¢ 
New York ......... 8.24¢ IINIIIIIED |. sccuclincsendgsentointedenietins 8.95¢ 
Philadelphia peti 3.20 Cleveland 3.85¢ 
teh pe aa RT AS $.25¢ a RE ae 
REINFORCING BARS 40s Angeles ... sees -25¢ 
SE ESE CE: 3.25c¢ to 3.50c NeW YOrk  .....cccssoecsscssvesesessessesees 3.99¢ 
Buffalo ..... 3.30c Philadelphia Eee ae 3.95¢ 
gp ee 2.60¢ Pittsburgh .......... sane 8.60¢ 
Cineinnati 3.30¢ Portland sesessnenesssvsennsnenenssavenenosens 4.25¢ 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10¢ San Francisco 4.15¢ 
i ESE ES 3.15¢ Seattle — ........ 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles, > eae 8.05¢ St. Paul eoccceccseccccoconsecsscesoocooossones 8.90¢ 
Los Angeles, L. C. L. ........... 3.50¢ 
ee Ak... ener, Fy RT Boston 5.50¢ 
Philadelphia .....scccsssccoscsssesovssone 2.80 to 3.25¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 
ea eenemcnnaanacianae 2.10¢ to2.60e Chicago 4.15¢ 
San Francisco, C. L. ... 3.85¢ Cleveland — ......ccssserscsssereeverereoerseee 3.85¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... 8.80c Detroit croseesecsssssssssssnseseesssnneescee 4.30¢ 
ER ALTRI 3.50¢ nll Pain d sonssennnscnnnccenvecenocensneccs < 
i e BER ~~ cucconcecosecscuscssncseecssese 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh RT EAS 8.60 
IIT << ccreguapenacheeneasenabebneonenenshes 8.365c I ag 5.000 
Buflalo ......sceccsvesscssseeessneessenneesnsens 8.40 i Eee ear 4.400 
CRICABO ovevcccccesccccsccorccvcrscccccevecoveos $.10¢ ED STEEL 
Cincinnati “ 3.40¢ Rounds Flats 
Cleveland 8.20c and and 
SUPINE. acisnisccuecoccontocobensnuapereretvocsnety 8.25¢ hexagons squares 
Lee Angeles .....co.ccccrccccrccsocvcerereee 3.40¢ Boston 4.15¢ 4.65¢ 
New York .......... wveone 3.34¢ Ee 4.20¢ 4.70¢ 
Philadelphia —........:ssssssessesessesneees 2.80¢ to 3.25¢ Chicago occ... 3.80e  4.30¢ 
a 3.00c Cincinnati 4.05e 4.55¢ 
Portland ....sccsssessssesssveeesneeseneessnee 2.85¢ Cleveland on..cecsccecsccsssesees 4.00¢ 4.50 
San Francisco .......ssssssssssssseen 3.30¢ ae 4.10e 4.60¢ 
Seattle seveneneneenananevanenanensnenanennssesees 8.35¢ Los Angeles ......... Sele. joc 
St. ED. ccccssaespnensibsiatenctsttbensens 8.25¢ New York .. 4.15e 4.65¢ 
a 8.35¢ Philadelphia  ........:.s.++. 4.15¢ 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh ....... 8.80¢ 4.30¢ 
Boston 8.365c Portland paar aac 5.00¢ edi 
Buffalo ......... 8.40c San Francisco wee | ncanad 
Chicago 8.10 WAI xiii OMe sae 
Cimeinnath  ......cccccccrccsscrcrceresseseees 3.40c SS GPSS TRADI iis) 
Cleveland, %4-inch and thicker $.20c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch  .........:.00+ 3.425¢ Boston, No. 10, 1-ton lots.... 8.45¢ 
I cio  ccsiateumsecineeaneneenent 8.25¢ I i nos sash aaincasivecsiits 6.90¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch  ............000 3.45¢ Chicago ceccececceceseseeee 7.40¢ 
OO a ern 8.40¢ Cincinnati . 7.40¢ 
NeW LOPE  cecccoccceccsesssccccsccce ecco cece 8.34c Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 6.20¢ 
Philadelphia — .......ss<s-sesseserereeeeres 2.80c to 3.20 NT eee es 6.30¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch .......... 8.00¢ to 3.40c New York ccc. 6.85¢ 
PPRIUIEIIOR - crcensrecnccenscesevevensenscconse 3.00c Philadelphia 6.35¢ 
PGI ccresectnncsevesoesisceees 8.25¢ Pittsburgh 6.30 
San Francisco 8.30¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Seattle  ...cccccrccccrrrcsrsse sees 3.25¢ Swedish hollow drill steel 
SS EEE 8.25¢ New York, duty paid ........ 15.00¢ 
TOR TURE ecilicanisicttascispitnteniieweinanne 8.385¢ Swedish iron bars round 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS New York, duty paid 6.75¢ 
Boston, 8/16-inch .........:ccesseeeees 8.915¢ flats and squares, New 
RRR 4.05¢ Tete, Dele EE - writin 7.00¢ 
TO csi conpictladel 8.80¢ WELDED PIPE 
ee See 8.90¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York Citye 
Cleveland  c.sccsssscsesseees 8.35¢ Standard Steel Pipe 
<a 8.95¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Los Angeles... 4.10c : Black Galvanized 
Mew Yok ....... 3 8.89¢ 14-inch DUtt .....secsscersseseenseee —23 +21 
Philadelphia ... 8.70c¢ A _to %-inch butt ........ —36 — 3 
Portland — ............. 4.50c 14-inch eee eee —46 —29 
San Francisco ... 4.20¢ %4-inch ae —51 —37 
_ eS ER eee 4.50¢ 1 to 3-inch butt ... —53 —39 
St. Louis 3.90c Q-inCh TAP vreseserreessssereeenneees —40 —22 
St. Paul 4.05e 2% to 6 inch lap ........ —48 —35 
Z 7 and 8-inch lap .. wee —44 —17 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 9 and 10-inch lap ..........—88  —I14 
Boston 4.95¢c 11 and 12-inch lap ........ —37 —12 
Buffalo 4.75c WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Chicago _ 4.50c Black Galvanized 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ \% to %-inch butt +44% +78% 
ROIIIIINE .. entincovsvonsinssctetientepinosiontes 4.25¢ Y-inch butt ......... aie +19 
Detroit 0. 4.65¢ , a ea —1l1 +9 
Los Angeles .... 5.15¢ 1 to 1%-inch butt .......... —14 +6 
New York ......... 4.35¢ I i — 5 +14 
Philadelphia ... 4.70¢ + ee — 9 + 9 
POTtAN  .cccecersocerers 5.00c 8 to 6-inch lap onl’ : 
RTE TERCIBGD once ccncccsscsceseserenescce 5.25¢ 7 to 12-inch lap .............. — 8 +16 
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A.S.M.E. Holds Meeting 


in Milwaukee 
(Concluded from Page 1421) 


Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md., 
pointed out the persistence of warm 
and cold-water layers in the northern 
lakes of the United States and 
thought that the fuel economies of- 
fered by operation at higher vacuum 
throughout the year warranted in- 
dividual studies by power plants. 

An analysis of the problem of deter- 
mining the most economical thickness 
of insulation for pipes carrying steam 
from 500 to 800 degrees Fahr. was 
presented by W. A. Carter and E. T. 
Cope, both with the Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit. M. K. Drewry, Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
Milwaukee, compared the actual per- 
formance and the theoretical possibili- 
ties of the company’s Lakeside steam 
power plant at Milwaukee. The con- 
cluding paper on the steam-power ses- 
sion program was a paper, “Analysis 
of Power Plant Performance Based on 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” 
by William L. DeBaufre, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mere testing of pulverized coal by 
the 100 and 200-mesh percentage 
method is not complete enough to de- 
pict the pulverizing work done and 
should be supplemented by a micros- 
copic or more complete screen test, 
said L. V. Andrews, Riley Stoker 
Corp., Worcester, Mass., at the pul- 
verized coal session. How to prepare 
photomicrographs and examine them 
was explained by Mr. Andrews. 

An analysis of boiler furnaces for 
pulverized coal, by Professor Christie, 
of Johns Hopkins university, indicated 
that for the highest efficiency and the 
maximum capacity: 


The coal should be thoroughly dry, 
be finely ground, and preheated before 
admission to the furnace. 

The air entering the furnace should 
be highly preheated, which can best be 
done by flue gases, with possibilities 
in the use of bled steam. 

Turbulence should be maintained in 
the furnace to insure rapid combus- 
tion and high efficiency. 

Furnace walls should be water- 
cooled, preferably with all-metal walls. 
This construction insures low boiler 
outage, low maintenance, and high ef- 
ficiency of heat transfer. Water-cooled 
walls with brick facing may be de- 
sirable with certain fuels. 

Improved methods should be de- 
veloped to handle ash from any coals, 
and the discharge of dust and smoke 
from the top of all chimneys should 
be reduced. 

To obtain increased furnace capac- 
ity and at the same time obtain high- 
er boiler efficiency, more B.T.U. per 
cubic feet of furnace volume must 
be developed. 


A third paper in this group, by 


Walter J. Wohlenberg, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, Yale 
university, New Haven, Conn., and 
Donald G. Morrow, a Yale student, 
dealt with radiation in the pulverized 
fuel furnace. It was shown that the 
radiating power through the flame 
surface depends primarily upon the 
size of the particle and that based on 
the flame-surface area, its magnitude 
relative to black radiation is low. 
Col. Frank A. Scott, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, presided at 
the session on national defense at 
which procurement planning and in- 
dustrial mobilization were discussed. 
Hobart S. Johnson, Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., told of the com- 
pany’s experience in making 4.7 field 
cannon in the world war, how provi- 
sionally the company has been as- 
signed the production of 155 milli- 
meter field guns in event of another 
war, and how the Gisholt company 
was prepared to form a _ subsidiary 
company to handle such an eventual- 
ity.. E. A. Russell, chief of the 
Chicago ordnance district, rated the 
members of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers as the war de- 
partment’s chief asset in case of war. 


Discuss Apprentice Problem 


Speakers at the apprenticeship ses- 
sion were H. S. Rogers, Combustion 
Fuel Oil Burner Co., Milwaukee; R. 
L. Cooley, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Milwaukee; Harold S. Falk, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee; and F. W. 
Thomas, Santa Fe railroad, Topeka, 
Kan. Apprentice control charts were 
explained and Milwaukee’s progress in 
the apprentice field related. At the 
railroad session Charles J. Juneau, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road, discussed car maintenance prob- 
lems and L. K. Silleox, of the same 
railroad, factors concerning the eco- 
nomics of shopping steam locomotives. 

The program of the industrial pow- 
er session included papers on “Tor- 
sional Vibrations and Critical Speeds 
of Shafts,” by Arnold Lack, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis.; and 





Convention Calendar 





May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Tenth international convention and 
exposition at auditorium, Milwaukee. W. L. 
Chandler, Woolworth building, New York, is 
secretary. 

May 28-30—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting at Hotel Van- 
Curler, Schenectady, N. W. H. Ejisen- 
man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 

June 23-26—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting at Chalfonte-Haddon 
hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council. 
Annual convention, Olympic hotel, Seattle, 
O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover Square, 
New York, is secretary. 
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“Test of a Uniflow Engine,” by George 
H. Barrus, censulting engineer, Bos- 
ton. The Milwaukee session was de- 
voted to the sewage disposal and 
water pumping problems of Milwau- 
kee. Three papers were the base of 
the forest products session, while 
parallel operations of steam and hy- 
dro plants and mechanical features 
of hydraulic turbine design were tak- 
en up at the hydroelectric session. 


Foundry Instructors To 
Meet at Syracuse 


A special invitation is being ex- 
tended by the American Foundry- 
men’s association to all technical 


school and foundry instructors to 
meet at Syracuse, N. Y., at the time 
of the annual A. F. A. convention. 
An informal gathering is _ being 
planned by a committee under the di- 
rection of Prof. A. E. Wells, head 
of shop laboratories, Cornell universi- 
ty, assisted: by John Grennan, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and William 
Dosey, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Two or three prominent found- 
rymen are being secured to address 
a dinner gathering. After the talks, 
the meeting will be devoted to get- 
ting acquainted. The foundry exhib- 
its and technical sessions will be open 
to the instructors. 


To Simplify Heating 

Washington, May 26.—When the Heat- 
ing and Piping Contractors’ National as- 
sociation holds its annual meeting in 
June in Detroit, one of the matters which 
will be brought up for consideration 
will be the possibility of reducing the 
existing variety of dimensions in radi- 
ators, valves and other items used by 
the Association’s members. Announce- 
ment recently was made by the division 
of simplified practice that Walter L. 
Fleisher, chairman of the standardization 
committee of the association, J. C. Fitts, 
engineer, and Henry B. Gombers, secretary 
of the association, are in conference 
with members of the division with re- 
spect to the development of a simplifica- 
tion program. The Association’s stand- 
ardization committee already has made 
considerable progress in the development 
of standards and in the preparation of 
codes. 


Foundation Co., New York, has 
signed a contract with the Great 
Western Power Corp., whereby Lake 
Almanor, in Plumes county, Cailif., 
now said to be the world’s largest 
artificial power lake, is to be enlarged 
to about four times its present stor- 
age capacity. Steel requirements for 
the project are small. 
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Industrial Business Changes 


ENTRAL STEEL CO., Mas- 
sillon, O., has appointed G. 
H. Webb sales manager at Phila- 
delphia, succeeding A. B. Cooper, 
who died recently. He has been 
with the company 11 years. 
» + * 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, has 
bought the plant of the American 
Auto Trimming Co., 3100 Mel- 
drum avenue, for a branch plant. 

+ * 

Tessier Sheet Metal Works, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has been 
bought by E. B. Bennett, Aber- 
deen, S. D., who will continue 
operation. 

* * * 

E. C. Werner, Woodlawn, O., 
a suburb of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed representative in Cin- 
cinnati territory for the Dean 
Hill Pump Co., Anderson, Ind. 

+ * * 

Dean Hill Pump Co., Ander- 
son, Ind., has appointed the Stew- 
art Machinery Co., 411 Buder 
building, St. Louis, Mo., to handle 
its products in Missouri territory. 

* * * 

Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., 
has moved its bookkeeping depart- 
ment from New York to the 
plant. The sales and executive 
offices will remain at 250 Park 
avenue, New York. 

~ + * 

Mayer Bros. Construction Co., 
Erie, Pa., has bought the property 
and equipment of the Erie-Buffalo 
Tube Co., West Eighteenth street, 
Erie, and will add to the plant 
and resume operations. 

* * * 

Brown & MacPhierson Co., 
North Haven, Conn., tool and 
hardware manufacturer, has 
bought a plant at Wallingford, 
Conn., which will be remodeled 
for a branch plant. 

cK * ca 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Chi- 
cago, has opened a factory branch 
at 617 Engineers building, Cleve- 
land, in charge of L. C. Wilson, 
formerly in the company’s Pitts- 
burgh office. 

* * *« 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed 
M. R. Heckman, 725 Live Stock 
Exchange building, Kansas City, 


Mo., its representative in Kansas 
and Western Missouri. 
* ” ~ 


Rex Engineering Co., Dunkirk, 
N. Y., is preparing to remove its 
plant to Canastota, N. Y., where 
it will be consolidated with the 
company’s other plant. It manu- 
factures pressing and baling ma- 
chinery. 

* a * 

Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened a branch office 
at 3233 Roberts street, Kansas 
City, Mo., in charge of R. J. Han- 
na. The company also has moved 
its New York office to a larger 
suite in the Singer building. 

* cal * 

Moline Boiler Works, Ninth 
street and Railroad avenue, Mo- 
line, Ill, has been bought by M. 
J. Andrews and will be operated 
by him under the name of the An- 
drews & Olds Boiler & Welding 
Co. 

* * *« 

General distribution for the 
United States of the Messitoer 
Conveyor scales has been taken 
over by the Stearns Conveyor Co., 
Cleveland. This device weighs the 
load moving along a conveyor 


unit. 
e a ~ 


W. W. Sly Co., Cleveland, has 
opened a branch office at 215 Se- 
curity building, 44 Vernon street, 
Springfield, Mass., in charge of 
Daniel L. Harris, sales engineer, 
formerly assistant sales manager 
for the company. 

col cd * 

Smith-Springfield Body Corp., 
West Springfield, Mass., has been 
organized to take over a corfior- 
ation of the same name and the 
Springfield Body Corp. and bus 
bodies will be manufactured. 
James N. Swift is president. 


* cad ok 
Costello Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, which recently acquired 


from the Tate-Jones Co. the Cos- 
tello patents on sheet and tin 
mill furnaces, has_ established 
headquarters at 1447 Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
* * - 

Hallden Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has removed its plant 
to Thomaston, Conn., where larg- 
er facilities are available. The 


company recently has added the 
manufacture of machines used in 
the steel and brass industries. 


* * * 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
has opened a sales office at 303 
W. P. Story building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

* « * 

The New York office of the Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, has been re- 
moved to the Equitable building, 
120 Broadway, New York. J. K. 
Gannett is district manager of the 
eastern office with A. D. Engle 
and D. C. Raymond as assistants. 

* * - 


L. B. Foster Co., dealer in re- 
laying rails, Carnegie, Pa., has 
moved its general offices from the 
Park building, Pittsburgh, to its 
warehouse yards at Carnegie. L. 
B. Foster, president, will main- 
tain his offices at the former loca- 
tion. 

foal * tod 

Southern Bearings Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has removed its plant from 
375 Edgewood avenue to larger 
quarters at 449 Peachtree street. 
Robert M. Schnore, president of 
the National Standard Parts as- 
sociation, is president of the com- 
pany. 

* ca * 

The Downington Iron Works, 
Downingtown, Pa., steel plate con- 
struction, has opened offices at 401 
Thirty Church street, New York 
City. James V. Laughlin, for- 
merly of the Dover Boiler Works, 
Dover, N. J., has been appointed 
New York manager of sales. 


* * * 


Selden Truck Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., recently organized, will 
take over the Selden Motor Ve- 
hicle Co. and the Selden Motor 
Truck Sales Co. The Fabric Body 
Corp., Detroit, will operate the 
company. A. S. More is president 
and general manager. 


* * * 


Warren Webster & Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., have removed their 
Cincinnati office from 310 Provi- 
dent Bank building to 919 Provi- 
dent Bank building, in charge of 
W. C. Green. The company’s of- 
fice at Columbus, O., in charge 
of S. B. Shearer, has been en- 
larged. 
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from the Field of Industry 


Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 








ANNISTON, ALA.—M. & H. Valve & Fit- 
tings Co., J. W. Conway, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent, recently organized with $175,000 capital, 
has bought a site and let contract to J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, 309 East Main Street, 
Greenville, S. C., for a plant. Capital will be 
increased to $300,000. Noted May 21. 

ATTALA, ALA.—Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, which recently bought the plant of the 
National Pipe & Foundry Co., is making plans 
for additions and improvements to the plant, 
operation to begin July 1. Steam pipe will 
be produced. 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.—Hubbard Hardware 
Co. will build a warehouse 60 x 100 feet, 
equipped with conveying and handling devices. 
Max Breen has general contract. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—Berkeley Brass Found- 
ry, 2629 Seventh street, Walter Eggers, 
manager, is building an addition of about 
2000 square feet. 

LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Machine 
Works, 316 Azusa street, has leased space to 
double its capacity and is buying equipment 
to enlarge output. R. E. Deidrich is in 
charge of the improvements. 

LOS ANGELES—King Machine & Mfg. Co., 
F. R. Galbraith president, 1171 East Thirty- 
second street, has bought a site 300 x 500 
feet and will build a larger plant. Mining 
specialties are produced by this company. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Calaveras Cement Co., 
California Commercial Union building, 315 
Montgomery street, has started construction 
of a 4000-barrel daily capacity cement plant 
at Kentucky House, Calaveras county. William 
Wallace Mein is president. The Southern Pa- 
cifiic Co., will build 11 miles of track to serve 
the plant. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—Monarch Foundry Co., 
E. H. Noack president, will double its capacity, 
adding a 4-ton electric furnace, two sand- 
blast rooms, new molding machine equipment 
and reorganization of the machine shop. 

VERNON, CALIF.——Mikesell Pattern 
Works, J. C. Mikesell, manager, is building 
a new plant on East Twenty-seventh street. 

MILLDALE, CONN.—Contract has _ been 
awarded the Immick Co., Meriden, Conn., for 
a brick and mill l-story addition for the 
Clark Bros. Bolt Co. here. Noted May 7. 


COLUMBUS, GA.—Pekor Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture iron @evices by C. F. Pekor and 
R. B. Pekor. 

CHICAGO—Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 820 
Orleans street, is buying additional machinery 
and equipment for a new copper and brass 
foundry. H. C. Bauer is purchasing agent. 

CHICAGO—Acme Steel Goods Co., 2840 
Archer avenue, has let contracts for a hot 
strip mill, the Kenwood Bridge & Iron Co. 
being awarded the steel. Mill building will 
be 125 x 1070 feet and will be served by 15, 
20 and 30-ton cranes. 

CHICAGO—The Arrow Mill Co., 2326 South 
Western avenue, maker of storage battery sep- 
arators, has had plans drawn by Sidney 
Minchin, 53 West Jackson boulevard, for a 
plant on Twenty-sixth street, near Kostner 
avenue. 


CHICAGO—Hannauer Car Retarder Co., 139 
West Van Buren street, has been incorporated 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared, 











with $100,000 capital to manufacture car re- 
tarders, track brakes and other specialties 
by George Hannauer, J. W. Smith and E. M. 
Wilcox. Glennon, Cary, Walker & Murray, 
LaSalle street station, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Jones Gear Co., 29 East Madi- 
son street has been incorporated with $500,- 
000 capital to manufacture vehicle steeting 
gears and automobile appliances, by H. J. 
Bauchard, D. W. Jones.and Alex Marks. 
Krauss, Goldman & Allshouse, 5 South Wabash 
avenue, are attorneys. 


CHICAGO—Hinds Grader Co., 1337 Monad- 
nock block, has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 and 1000 shares no par value to manu- 
facture road machinery, graders, equipment 
and supplies by O. Q. Hinds, D. C. Hinds, 
and O. E. Grigsby. George E. Mueller, 1337 
Monadnock block, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—General Radiator Co., 208 South 
LaSalle street, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture radiators and 
other metallic devices by E. D. Goodrich, F. 
P. Armbruster and R. Templeton. Fleming 
D. Hedges, 9 South Clinton street, is corre- 
spondent. 


CHICAGO—National Air Filter Co., 9 South 
Clinton street, has been incorporated with 
$24,000 capital to manufacture air filtering 
and cleaning machinery and apparatus by 
Henry M. Goldsmith, Helen Healy and Esther 
Siegel. Henry M. Goldsmith, 111 West Mon- 
roe street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—F. C. Kuhnle Co., 4315 Evans 
avenue, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture brass, and copper pipe 
and other metals in castings and fittings by 
F. C. Kuhnle, L. Beers Jones and Marvin 
A. Jersild. Glennon, Cary, Walker & Murray, 
LaSalle street station, are correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Butler Vacuum Street Sweeper 
Co., 110 South Dearborn street, has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital to manufac- 
ture street sweeping equipment by Charles 
E. Shearman, Jean C. Ferries and John G. 
McDonald. John G. McDonald, 110 South 
Dearborn street, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—A. B. Dick Co., manufacturer 
of mimeograph and duplicating machines, 736 
West Jackson boulevard, is taking bids through 
Alfred S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boule- 
vard, for a ‘T-story plant, 166 x 177 feet, 
Jackson boulevard and Desplaines street. De- 
sign to carry three additional stories. Four 
elevators. 

CHICAGO—BieSleeve Engine Co., 1617 Ash- 
land block, 155 North Clark street, has been 
incorporated with $350,000 capital to manu- 
facture internal combustion engines, trucks 
and automobiles by F. W. Cady, H. E. Creer, 
William C. Dunn, F. B. Echlin, W. J. Hetrick, 
H. M. Libe and J. H. Mangold. William C. 
Dunn, Ashland block, is correspondent. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—Modern Machine Shop, 
23 East Harrison street, general machine 
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and welding work, will build a new shop , 
40 x 150 feet at 123 North Hazel street. 


EAST DUBUQUE, ILL—Governor Mining 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to mine and smelt minerals by H. H. Locher, 
Joseph J. Locher, T. J. McLaughlin, Fred 
Erwin and R. E. Werner. Dr. Earl E. 
Locher, 603 Federal Bank building, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is correspondent. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Atlas Cinder Block 
Corp., Twenty-ninth street and Missouri ave- 
nue, has been incorporated with $50,000 and 
1000 shares no par value to manufacture cinder 
blocks, brick and tile by George D. Brown, 
L. P. Robinson, Edward J. Heath, H. L. 
Robinson and T. L. McKnight. Wheeler, 
Oehmke & McKnight, Murphy building, are 
correspondents. 


FAIRMONT, ILL.—Brown Adjustable Bear- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture metal devices and 
machinery by Manual P. Brown, Harry N. 
James and Samuel N. Maddox. S. F. Schecter, 
410 Daniel building, Danville, is correspond- 
ent. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Allen Mfg. Co., 128 
South Second street, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture soda 
fountain equipment and similar devices by 
James E. Allen, C. A. Wetzel, A. E. Hickey, 
L. C. Miller and O. C. Hultberg, Hinchcliff 
& Miller, Trust building, are attorneys. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Bessemer building, Pittsburgh, will 
build a 2-story factory 160 x 300 feet at Pratt 
and Senate streets. Thompson Binger Co., 
Inc., 2283 New Jersey street, has the general 
contract. 

PENDLETON, IND.—Two additions to the 
foundry at the state penitentiary here are to 
be made, one 28 x 175 feet and one 70 x 70 
feet. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA—Burlington Specialty 
Co., 206 Parsons building, Burlington, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to mahufac- 
ture automotive specialties. Glen F. Cray 
is secretary. 

NEWTON, IOWA—Maytag Washing Machine 
Co., manufacturer of electrically operated wash- 
ing machines, is having plans prepared by 
Henry Raeder, 20 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, for a 6-story addition 85 x 213 feet, 
for which equipment will be required. 

BALTIMORE—A $200,000 sales and service 
building will be erected here by the Mack 
International Truck Corp., 46 East Ellis street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Baltimore Valve Corp., 
Patterson Park avenue and Sinclair lane, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to man- 
ufacture valves and castings by Frederick W. 
Brune and F. A. Morgan. 

BOSTON—Conduit Electric Mfg. Co., 1377 
Hyde Park avenue, will build an addition to its 
plant. 

BOSTON—The American Register Co., print- 
ing devices, has been incorporated for $35,000 
by Huntley L. MclIsaac and Joseph A. Me- 
Isaac of Allston, Mass., and Daniel F. Cam- 
eron of Dorchester, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Walsh Bros., Hamp- 
shire street, will build a 3-story plant for the 
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manufacture of soap. Lever Bros., Broadway, 
have been given the general contract. 


GREENFIELD, MASS.—The Threadwell Tool 
Co. has been incorporated for $125,000 to 
manufacture machine tools by Charles A. 
Hamilton, Merrill S. June, W. T. Hovey Gage 
and George Avery White, Worcester, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Springfield Bronze 
Co., Inc., 66 Charles street, will build a 1-story 
: bronze foundry. 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—American Abrasive 
Co. will build an addition to its plant at 
Westfield. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Warren Belting Co. 


Arctic street, has awarded a contract to E. J. 
Cross Co., 82 Foster street, for a 2-story plant 
with 48,000 square feet of floor space. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Zundell Hardware 
Co., Inc. has been formed with $25,000 capital 
by Harry Zundell, Myron Zundell, and Annie 
Zundell of Springfield, Mass. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Rich Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. will build two factory units to meet 
enlarged production demands. 

DETROIT—Motor Products Corp. is taking 
figures on two additions, one of reinforced 
concrete and one of steel construction. 

DETROIT—Lavigne Brass Co., 5457 Lincoln 
avenue, has been incorporated to manufacture 
valves and fittings and is equipping a plant. 
F. E. McArthur is manager. Noted May 7. 

DETROIT—Motor City Parts Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 to conduct a 
general manufacturing business by Vida 
Hanger, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. N. Gerar and 
R. W. Pattison, 2158 Montclair avenue. 

JACKSON, MICH.—J. C. Mfg. Co., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture mechanical toys by Carl Heinzelman, 
Jackson, William D. Purdy, Detroit, and Jeffrey 


N. Collins, 1215 West Washington avenue. 
LANSING, MICH.—Jarvis Engineering 
Works, Inc., 901 River street, is building an 


addition to increase capacity largely. 

MONROE, MICH.—The Hydro Check Corp. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture shock absorbers. J. G. Zabel is 
secretary. 

ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Royal Oak Tool & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $30,- 
000 capital to manufacture dies, tools and fix- 
tures by Garrett Mouw, and James B. Dunkel, 
Royal Oak and Albert Hazelaar, Dearborn. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co., O. M. Rognan, Railway building, architect, 
is having plans made for car and locomotive 
shops. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chinery by John H. Lidgerwood president 
and Charles D. Butler secretary. 

ST LOUIS.—St. Louis Steel Ball Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture metal and wood products by Edwin 
C. Giese and George P. Huelsman. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital by George H. Danner, presi- 
dent, 3811 Connecticut street and others. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Multiplex Faucet Co., 
John M. Travis president, 7048 Kingsbury street, 
will build a 2-story plant, 80 x 200 feet to 


manufacture soft drink dispensing fixtures. 
Noted May 21. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Ferguson Oil, Heat & 


Engineering Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture gas burners 
and steam boilers by B. Ferguson and Louis 
Wallrapp, 417a Arsenal street. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Kalbfleisch Corp., Baltic 
street, H. L. Derby president, will build a 
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plant for the manufacture of acids and 
chemicals. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A _ $30,000 contract 
for a shop addition is to be awarded shortly 
by the Fred Englemann Wagon Works, 90 
Webster avenue. The proposed structure, ac- 
cording to plans by William Neuman, archi- 
tect, will be one story high, 30 x 180 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Auto Strop Razor 
Corp. is planning a plant addition. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Art Store Fixture Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 59 Ponier street, is taking bids on 
a 2-story plant 76 x 90 feet at 831 Freling- 
huysen avenue. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Collway Foundry has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value by 
James M. Chipman, William D. Bingham and 
Robert J. O’Brien. Charles Hood, Newark, 
is attorney. 

PASSAIC, N. J.—The Passaic Bed Spring 
Mfg. Co. contemplates rebuilding the portion 
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Machine Tool Exports for 
March Show Gain 


MERICAN exports of machine 

tools for March showed an ap- 
preciable gain, according to data 
just compiled by the department of 
commerce. Lahe exports gained from 
85 in February to 199 in March, 
boring and drilling machines from 
61 to 110, bending and power presses 
from 31 to 131, external grinding 
machines from 82 to 172 and internal 
grinding machines from 10 to 28. Fol- 





lowing is a partial list of March 
exports: 

Machines exported Number Value 
EEE rae tr ee Re 199 $261,593 
Boring and drilling machines ........ 61 60,582 
Planers, shapers and slotters .... 39 76,773 
Milling machines _ ............:0000 : 181 227,121 
Bending and power presses 51 74,412 
Thread cutting and screwing ma- 

RE ee ee ees 70 89,007 
Punching and shearing machines 19 20,420 
oo ee eee 17 23,963 
External grinding machines ........ 172 202,243 
Internal grinding machines ........ 28 46,913 
Chucks for machine toolBs.............. 3,221 36,509 
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of its plant recently badly damaged by fire. 


The loss, including equipment, is estimated 
at about $20,000. 
BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—General Refrigera- 


tion has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture refrigerating equipment by 
H. R. Place, D. R. Lawrence and F. L. Dennis. 
D. V. Ashley, Binghampton, is attorney. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—W. N. Denler, 519 Glen- 
wood avenue, sheet metal products, is inquir- 
ing for equipment for a new shop. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Acetylene Weld- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with 100 shares 
at $50 each and 1500 common no par value 


by E. Dolata, and H. B. Milward. M. W. 
Cemstock, Buffalo, is attorney. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Gale Chester Mining 


Corp. has been incorporated with 300 shares 
$100 each and 1000 common no par value by 
J. Gale, H. S. Chester and J. A. Albrecht. 
Albrecht & Weaver, Buffalo, “are attorneys. 

GRANVILLE, N. Y.—Mack Norton Engineer- 
ing Corp. has been incorporated with 250 
shares at $100 each and 250 common no par 
value, by H. S. and S. E. Norton and W. 
G. Van Santvoordt. C. B. Race, Albany, is at- 
torney. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, New York, will 
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enlarge and refit its machine and carpenter 
shop at a cost of $50,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—G. A. Schact 
Motor Truck Co., William Schact president, 
Eighth and Evans streets, Cincinnati, wil 
build a 1 and 2-story plant 180 x 180 feet, 
William F. Kenny Co., 44 East Twenty-third 
street, New York, has been given genera] 
contract. 

NEW YORK—Wendover Iron Works has 
been incorporated with £20,000 capital by P. 
Elberg, and S. and M. Povolotzky. C. H, 
Halley Jr., 505 Tremont avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Aetna Steel Products Corp, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture steel products by B. and H, 
Kahr and S. Meltzer. P. S. Seligman, 160 
Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Globe Slicing Co. has been 
incorporated with $150,000 capital to manufac. 
ture slicing machines by P. Silversten, L, 
Novoting and F. Singer. R. E. Slayton, 50 
Church street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—A. B. Co. Boiler Corp. has 
been incorporated with 2250 shares $100 each 
and 12,000 common no par value by H. VY. 
Miller and A. M. Maier. F. V. Delavina, 100 
Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Artflex Lamp & Fixture Mfg. 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100 shares 
$100 each and 500 common no par value by 
M. Tausek, M. A. McIntyre and E. Bickel. 
R. G. Thach, 120 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Bostwick Folding Gates has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to man- 
ufacture metal work by W. R. Pitt and M. 
C. Leibell. F. S. Taggart, 270 Madison ave- 
nue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Buchalter Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital to manu- 
facture machinery by F. Buchalter, C. Buch- 
alter and I. E. Buchalter. Greco & Strizver, 
28 Park Row, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Sekulich Self Hair Cutting 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital to manufacture metal novelties 
by K. K. Duletch and J. S. Joksimovie. A. 
Nikolorio, 86 West Forty-fourth street, is at- 
torney. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—City will build 
a machine shop and garage 70 x 200 feet. D. 
Robbins is city manager. Noted April 16. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corp. has been incorporated 
with 4000 shares of common stock no par 
value to generate electricity, by C. R. Hunt- 


ley, W. P. Cooke and D. J. Kenefick. Cohn, 
Chormann & Franchot, Niagara Falls, are at- 
torneys. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Turner Penahl Corp. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture packing devices by E. G. Pfahl, 
A. R. Turner. H. H. Cohen, Rochester, is 
attorney. . 

BREVARD, N. C.—Aero Shock Absorber 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by M. A. Johnson and O’Neal Cantrell. 

LAURINBURG, N. C.—Oakland Power Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture power 
machinery by J. Walter Jones and J. Walter 
Jones Jr. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Armour & Co. has 
started construction of an acid manufacturing 
plant in connection with its fertilizer woras, 
of steel and concrete, with open tanks. 

MINOT, N. D.—Minot Implement Co., J. W. 
Loftus manager, will build a l-story plant. 

AKRON, O.—Oil-King Burner Co. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital, by N. T. 
Ziegler, M. Albert, C. J. Haflinger, C. W. Cot- 
ton and H. H. Hunter. 

CLEVELAND—Triple-A Metals, Inc. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital by Stanley 
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J. Hiett, J. W. Winn, A. C. Ruthley, E. H. 
Emmehecker and L. M. Lassen. 


CLEVELAND—Elevator Equalizer & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture elevator regulating devices by 
E. Harmicek, E. Turner, Maurice L. Miller. 
Byron D. Kuth and Wayne M. Trostle. 


DAYTON, O.—Republic Tool Products Co. 
will build an addition on a new site at 915 


Valley street. 


DAYTON, O.—Nicholas Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture a meat slicer and other machinery by 
Fred Nicholas and associates. Portion of 
former plant of Platt Iron Works will be 
used for plant. 


HAMILTON, O.—H. A. Denscher Co. is tak- 
ing bids on an addition to its foundry 
plant. Noted May 14. 


WOODVILLE, O.—Bruns Lime Works, Inc., 
Charles W. Kaemming president, is building 
an addition, which will include a power house 
and machine shop. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Sterling Producers 
& Refiners Corp., capital $25,000, chartered to 
engage in oil production and build refinery. 
John Moodt, L. F. Kime and H. R. Carpenter, 
incorporators. 


NEWKIRK, OKLA.—Charles Short, Ford 
dealer, incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
J. B. Klein, C. S. Short and J. S. Shirk, 
Oklahoma City, to operate service agency and 
repair shop for Ford cars. Miscellaneous ma- 
chine shop equipment needed. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Hughes Tool 
Co. is constructing a branch warehouse and 
machine shop to cost about $50,000. Machinery 
for repair of oil well tools will be needed. 


PICHER, OKLA.—The Mine & Mill Supply 
Co. is expected to increase capital to $20,000 
to install new machinery for mining lead 
and zinc. It was formerly the Babb & Powell 
Supply Co. 


SHIDLER, OKLA.—National Pipe Recovery Co. 

capital $10,000, incorporated by A. C. Toole, 
W. P. Bauer and C. E. Richardson, Tulsa, 
to recover pipe by annealing method. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Machine Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated by J. Cytron, N. A. 
Schuler and C. L. Stanfill to operate machine 
shop. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Bear Cat Hoist Co., capi- 


tal $30,000, chartered by J. A. Wolfe, Leo 
Haubert and J. C. Bennett to manufacture 
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hoist for oil well use. Machine shop equipment 
will be needed. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Ore-City council has 
called for bids for furnishing 500 meter 
boxes. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—National Pipe Prod- 
ucts Corp. is being formed to manufacture 
articles from brass, iron and steel pipe and 
will occupy the plant formerly used by the 
Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. A. J. Towns- 
end is president. Products will include nip- 
ples, bends, syphons, coils and nickel plated 
work. 

ERIE, PA.—Erie Enameling Co., Sixteenth 
street and Cascade avenue, is having plans 
made for a plant of 17,000 square feet, brick 
and steel. 

PHILADELPHIA—David Berg Alcohol Co., 
Delaware avenue and Tasker street, will build 
a fermenting and still house 62 x 120 feet. 
W. Steel, 209 North Broad street, has the 
general contract. 

PHILADELPHIA—General Die Casting Co., 
Stock Exchange building, J. N. Pomens, vice 
president, has started construction of a plant. 
The company was organized a few months 
ago. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $100,000 
factory building for the Security Bank Note 
Co., corner Fifty-fifth street and Sansom, has 
been awarded to the Fred A. Havens Co., 845 
North Nineteenth street. 

PHILADELPHIA—The_ Certain-Teed Prod- 
ucts Corp., has closed on the general con- 
tract for a manufacturing building, corner 
Second and Erie, to Stofflet & Tillotson, 
Wesley building. 

PHILADELPHIA—tTepco Stoker Co., Sev- 
enth and Ontario streets, A. G. Schleher presi- 
dent, is being organized to manufacture two 
types of stokers. Joseph T. Laird will be 
secretary treasurer. The latter was for 30 
years with the Wilkinson Stoker Co., producer 
of one of the types. 
PITTSBURGH—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
has let contract for two additions, two stories 
80 x 250 feet and one story 60 x 250 feet, 
to Joseph H. Love. Noted May 21. 

PITTSBURGH—Auto Truck Equipment Co., 
Inc., A. M. Hauger president, 7511 Penn ave- 
nue, is building a 2-story factory and storage 
building. Taylor-Meyer Co., 810 Keystone 
building, has been given the general con- 
tract. 

READING, PA.—Glenside Metal Co. is be- 
ing organized with $15,000 capital to manu- 
facture metal products, William Schweimler 
and associates. 


READING, PA.—Central Brass Works is 


being formed with offices at 26 South Tenth 
street to manufacture gas and electric fix- 
tures and ornamental metal work, by Max F. 
Rosacker, William H. Hinkel and Forrest R. 
Shanaman. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI—American Radiator 
Works, 216 Aborn street, has had plans made 
for a l-stery machine and repair shop. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I1.—Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Acorn street and Harris avenue, 
manufacturer of textile machinery will build 
a l-story compressor building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mechanical Devices Co 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
E. A. Raines and Paul W. Lawther. 


CORSICANA, TEX.—Eclipse Grinding Com- 
pany, capital $10,000, incorporated by Ellis 
Gotscher, E. C. Keller and Roy Taylor to 
operate automobile repair shop. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Southwestern Trac- 
tion Co. is planning to build a 10-mile line 
from Dallas to Irving. 


EASTLAND, TEX.—Murray Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by E. T. 
Murray and J. C. McClellan. 


FOWLERTON. TEX. — San_ Antonio. 
Uvalde & Gulf railroad plans a branch from 
Fowlerton to Mirando, 65 miles. A. Es 
Ponder, San Antonia, Tex., is general man- 
ager. 


FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. — Taylor-Burke 
Motor Co., capital $60,000, chartered by R. R. 
Ennis, J. L. Taylor and W. L. Burke to build 
and operate garage and auto repair shop. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Armature Works 
has increased capital from $10,000 to $26,000 
and is installing additional machinery for re- 
building electrical equipment. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—J. W. Cain & Co., Second 
National Bank building, is planning establish- 
ment of a steel foundry, with electric or open- 
hearth furnace. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Perkins Garage & 
Supply Co. has increased capital from $10,000 
to $20,000 to enlarge garage including repair 
shop. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Wilson Tank & 
Culvert Co. has increased capital from $3600 
to $30,000 and is making improvements to 
plant for manufacture of corrugated iron 
and sheet metal goods. 

SHERMAN, TEX.—Pierce Motor Company, 
capital $10,000, chartered by H. K. Pearce, 
M. E. Andrews and J. B. Bell to operate 
garage and repair shop for automobiles. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Temple Foundry Co., 
V. B. Beagle president, has bought a former 
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Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 
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distillery plant which it will remodel for use 
as a foundry. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Schilling-Evertz Co., 
1822 Ellis street, will build a 1l-story foundry 
and iron works. 


KELSO, WASH.—A. E. Eberhardt, Portland, 
was awarded the contract by county com- 
missioners for dismantling and salvaging a 
steel span, cutting down old pier and erecting 
new steel spans across the Cowlitz river. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Western Furnace & 
Mfg. Co., 600 North Terry street, is having 


plans made for a foundry building. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—City purchasing agent 
will receive bids for furnishing one Zimmer- 
man wood planer 24-inch x 8-inch or equal. 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—County commission- 
ers have awarded the contract for building 
a Luten type reinforced concrete bridge over 
the Lewis river to Union Bridge Co., Portland, 
on a bid of $14,567 Contract calls for a 
span 150 feet in length with concrete floor. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
816 Cincinnati street, is preparing to build 
27 miles of standard railroad near Tekoe, 
Idaho. R. E. Briggs, Mohawk building, is en- 
gineer. 


ELKINS, W. VA.—West Virginia Midland 
railroad will build a 12-mile extension from 
Webster Spring to Bergoe. H. B. Curtin, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., is in charge. 


MADISON, WIS.—Architects Law & Law 
will award contracts on important additions 
to the plant of the French Battery & Carbon 
Co. here. With machinery and other needs, 
the improvement will cost nearly $500,000. 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Auto Body Co., 2023 


New 


MACHINE SCREWS—-Bolts, nuts, rivets, 
screws and other products of the auto-matic 
machine are described in a catalog by the 
Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. Price 


lists and data also are shown 


TURRET LATHES—A general catalog of 
its products, turret lathes and brass working 
machine tools, has been isued by the Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland, well illustrated and 
containing specifications and full information 
for users. 


SCALES—<Actual installations of scales 
manufactured by the Toledo Scale Co., To- 
ledo, O., are shown in the current number 
of that company’s publication devoted to such 
publicity. Small and large uses are pre- 
sented. 

PORTABLE BUFFER—A portable combina- 
tion tool for buffing, polishing, grinding and 
similar work, operated by current from a light 
socket, is described in a bulletin by the 
Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. One of 
its uses is for cleaning molds in the foundry. 

DIGGING BUCKETS—A bulletin by the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, describes 
its digging bucket, especially designed to 
handle hard material that is difficult to re- 
move. Its construction and operation are 
presented fully, with engineering details and 
drawings. 

ABRASIVE DRESSER—A dressing attach- 
ment or truing device for abrasive wheels is 
described in a bulletin by the Ransom Mfg. 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Firm control of the 
eutter and adjustment are provided and give 
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Sycamore street, will build an addition costing 
about $25,000. 

MILWAUKEE—Roberts Brass Co., 178 Lin- 
coln avenue, will build a 2-story addition 70 
x 106 feet. Meredith Bros. Co., 253 Washing- 
ton street, has the general contract. 

MILWAUKEE—Bids were opened by the 
city of Milwaukee May 15 on a planer for the 
water department machine shop, but no con- 
tract will be let until the next meeting on 
June 8. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—-Jenkins Machine Co., 
H. E. Studeman, president, 315 North Eighth 


street, is remodeling its factory by adding 
a l-story unit 150 x 220 feet. 


WESTFIELD, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Westfield Silica Co., 
capital stock $50,000. The incorporators are 
J. F. Conant, A. L. Young and John Ryan, 
who will develop a large silica deposit and 
plan to install extensive equipment. 


WISCONSIN RAPIRS, WIS.—A. M. Tessier 
has sold the Tessier Sheet Metal Works here to 
E. B. Bennett of Aberdeen, S. D., who wil] 
take the business over on June 1 and make 


extensive improvements. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Contracts for 
a water filtration and iron removal unit cost- 
ing $40,000 were let as follows by the city 
water and light commission: filtration equip- 
ment, F. B. Leonard Co., Pittsburgh; clarifiers, 
Door Co., New York; piping, Wisconsin 
Foundry & Machine Co., Madison; two pumps 
and motors, Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, IIL. 


Business in Canada 


CALGARY, ALTA.—The _ Riverside Iron 
Works has started work on the erection of 
a new foundry in Southeast Calgary, to cost 
$20,000, brick and steel construction, equipped 
with traveling crane, electric elevator for 
the furnace, as well as other modern equip- 
ment. It is also reported that the company 
will erect a building later for offices, ma- 
chine shop, structural shop, and other depart- 
ments. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The B. C. Brush Co, 
has let the general contract for a new 
factory, to be 2-stories, 70 x 75 feet, con- 
crete construction and cost $14,000. Construe- 
tion work will be started immediately. 


rade Publications 


more positive results than cutters held by 
hand. 

CARBIDE LIGHTS AND CUTTERS—Mina- 
ture catalogs have been issued by the Alex- 
ander Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md., covering 
its portable carbide lights for night construc- 
tion and its welding and cutting apparatus, 
from small torches to large compressing 
plants. Much 
small compass. 

VERTICAL SURFACE GRINDER 
description and specifications of. its high power 
vertical surface grinder are included in the 
catalog of the Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
Alternate pages contain illus- 


information is presented in 


Complete 


bridge, Mass. 
trations and production data for a variety of 
work done on the machine. The catalog is 
unusually complete. 

HAND AND MACHINE TOOLS—T. C. 
Jones & Co., Ltd., Shepherds Bush, London, 
Eng., tool merchants, engineers and contractors 
supplies, has issued a new catalog. More than 
half the list is devoted to general engineers’ 
appli- 


requirements, tools and _ transmission 


ances. Descriptions of various tools and ma- 
chines are included. 

COLD DRAWN TUBES—Edgar T. Ward's 
Sons Co. has issued another of its series of 
stock lists on various products, there being 
half a dozen in all, presenting the possibilities 
of ordering these materials from stock when 
in a hurry. An article on the product cov- 
ered by the list is given a place in each 
issue. 

MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Electric storage battery industria] trucks, trac- 
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tors and cranes are presented fully in a cat- 
alog by the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland. Haulage in the plant is. given 
careful discussion and the company’s devices 
to make this effective and economical are de- 
scribed. Portable cranes are also described 


and illustrated. 


FIRE OBSERVER—A device to allow in- 
spection of the interior of a furnace to aid 
in gaining efficiency in combustion is shown 
Sales Corp., 
inspector is as- 


in a bulletin by the Vastine 
Chicago. Comfort to the 
sured and no cold air is allowed to enter the 
furnace, thus results. 


Application to various types of furnaces is 


improving combustion 


shown. 


SHEET STEEL—Products manufactured by 
the Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., and details 
of its plant and organization are presented 
in a 48-page catalog recently issued. The 
original equipment of the company in 19138 
included six hot sheet mills and during the 
following nine years its complement had in- 
creased to 12 sheet and two jobbing mills. 
Various interior views depict modern equip- 
ment. Numerous pages are devoted to the 
description and the range of sizes and gages 
of products, including black, blue annealed 
and galvanized sheets. Various data, in- 
cluding tables of sheets and roofing in squares, 
standard weights of formed roofing sheets. 
sheet bundling tables, weights of sheet steel, 
table of wire gages, domestic weights and 
measures, metric weights and measures and 
mensuration, are presented. 
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| Shrewd Housewives Call 
for Metal Furniture 





As the modern homemaker 
selects an appropriate bed- 
room suite she is impressed 
with the advantages of metal 
construction and the wide 
variety of beautiful and artis- 
tic designs offered. 
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She learns that the usual 
' | accidents do not mar its beau- 
y . 
re | ty. Hot water splashes, spilled 
perfume, medicines, etc., leave 
no tell-tale mark upon its sur- 
face. Close contact with 
spraying steam means no un- 
sightly scar. Its surface will 
not fade, check or peel. Its 
drawers slide smoothly—tfree- 
ly. 
‘ ANSFIELD Metal Furniture Sheets are the result Mansfield Metal Furniture 
8 of scientific treatment ot the metal in the open Sheets are used extensively as 
2 hearth furnace and the Mansfield method of bottom- the basic material in the prod- 
pouring. They are remarkably uniform in_ both ; , 
uct of several of the largest 
: finish and quality. ; 
: manufacturers of beds and 
2 | Besides Metal Furniture Sheets we manufacture Auto- hediootn fdrtaitund” whi cae 
: mobile Sheets; ‘““Wabik Metal” Sheets for Vitreous oad ‘of ‘i mee ae 
\- | . ‘ ° " . . g 
a Enameling; Milk Can Stock; Pickled and Annealed ; A es q 4 y 
. Enameling Stock for Kitchen Utensils. Sheet Bars eauty of their procucts. 
: and Ingots. 
y 
is 
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| | Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


: _— Ohio. 








Detroit, Mich.—12-237 G 1 Motors Bld : : C ti, Ohio—1020 Uni Trust Bldg. 
3 Chicae , 1il.—1372 W Nrigley Bldg. oa District St. Paul, ‘Minn.—640 Endicott Bldg. , 
‘Ss New York, N. Y.—1106 National City Bldg. Sales San Francisco, Cal.—237 Rialto Bldg. 
d ( leveland, Ohio— 2002 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.—509 Wiicox Bldg. 
- Phil ladel phia, Pa.—1504 West Venango St. Offices Seattle, Wash.—1426 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
anapolis, Ind.- 1403 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
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ounts and Extras 











Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 pointe less discount of $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 
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2% to 4-inch ........000- 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch .......cceee 56 45% 
7 00 B-lmch ..cccccccccccs 52 39% 
D Gee BOdmen. cocccccccccs 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch ........0. 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Sodiach ..cccccccccccceccs 32% 
% to TM-inch .......e008- 45 35% 
2 to 2%-inch ....-ceeeeee 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
DEO. - danneennendsoecdere 1 32% 
B36 to G4mch .occccccccee 43 34% 
4% to 66-inch .......065- 42 33% 
FY 00 GdmeR cccocccccccces 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 


deliver basis 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and P-inch ........ +11 +39 
HY-inch ....cccccceseces 22 2 
B-inch ..cccccccccccese 28 11 
1 to 1M-inch ........-- 30 13 
Lap Wel aa 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
DEED casccccesecesooces 23 7 
2% to 6-inch ....c..ee. 26 11 
3 to G-inch ...cccccecees 28 13 
7 00 UB-imch ..cccccccees 26 fl 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





Butt Weld 
% and f-inch ........ +19 +54 
%-i 21 7 
4 -i 28 12 
1 30 14 
2-inch ee 3 9 
2% to 4-inch 29 1§ 
4% to G-inch ......++.- 28 14 
7 to 8-inch .......+- ee 21 7 
B to U2-inch ..cccccces 16 a 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
TEdmeR cocccccceccceces +474 +59% 
SEE coc ccccsscceces +28 +40 
BEY, Sin vess vensoeese +34 +40 
SURGE ccccsoccevecscs +28 +40 
BUBGROR cccccccccccesse +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ...... +13 ads 
BS 00 GIMGR cccccccccescs + 8 +17 
4% to 6-imch .cccccccee + 9 +18 
DOR ccccccudenceccene +12 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap Welded) 
i I cnc ncescnenende00sis 23 off 
BH amd Bih4ach .crccccccccceses 33 off 
ON PPO Tritt te 36 off 
B56 G0 BPE deck ccccvvcccccssccvccse 38% off 
4 Op SBE cciwacdnccevesvccecee 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
RON kncnnndse ses sasccesavone +22 
196 -EmCH .cccccccccccccccvccsccseccs +12 
2 and 22-inch .....ccccccscccces + 2 
BYE GO BARE ccccccccccccccccccecs 3 
3% to 44-inch ......-ceeeeeeevece . 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
Rs Chis kes dkedes 654 ERD KO 56 off 
PCR  ccbnctdaezeeaees 48 off 
RT aE een 32 off 
Ets < ceantaabeansoene . 27 off 
DE PONE: cdsssecee cvcedne 35 off 
DR) Bri cbdbeeesesbcusesoonesoeee 41 off 
| RP ere re oe 43 off 
ee RR rrr eee - 46 off 
436, S$ amd Gimch .cccccccsescoces 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
DE DE £00050 Ka0seekaeenase 30 off 
He vw Re ee - 38 off 
phudehhys sebes 4datauaanne es 44 off 
rf ee SE. Uunwekweut se seaken 46 off 
SORE AE ne ae ern a 49 off 
434,35 and G-inch ...cccccccccccsces 44 off 
ae STEEL MERCHANT 
OILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent .... 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....met price 
Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
.obed0s0ss0600n0e00n 12-gage 14%c 
Dn csvktstes shee euune ll-gage 15¢ 
BERGE cccccssvcecesescsee 10-gage 16¢ 
DPE chebshéuapecncses 12-gage 160 
SPEED. checesucesveseens 1l-gage 170 
SIGARCH nccccccccsccccccs 10-gage 180 
SERGE ccccetcoccccccccecs 7-gage 330 
EN Tree 9-gage 50c 
PEEE.. abnccsenescceese 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 


Plate Extras 


cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for 4% inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to wei 
pounds per square foot—see width an e 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, & 
to but not including 6 inches wide 
0 inches long up to published limit in 
length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weight— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
RE: check ns deus Seo a Oke seeeees .05¢ 


inches ....-ceeseccccecceses seeeees -10c 
DN Udibutshes ss o04.6045ac0000wal -15¢ 
Mc ocon cis dehweens ahs edeken .25¢ 
See eas was hack or ans dew 


11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


MD. dxnaénsoure <a bsace ene can -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
PROGR a. cetchotvonesacceecbeccnnts an »206 


Over 96 inches to and including 100 
MO. Seuthasss6oa.sen ba0ee00e ne dae 30c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 

tras for plates 4% inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including  -inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot .........e+. -20c 
Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage to and in- 
cluding ¥y-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not ne 7.65 
pounds per square foot ..........+. -20c 
ve ordered 7.65 pounds per. equare 
WOE accccccccccccececcecccsccceces 


QUALITIES 
DE ica cccdn sas aweccccsce 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ‘ 
Ordinary firebox steel ........ 
SS. ae . 
Locomotive firebox steel ........e00+ 





PERSE GONE cc ccccccccosccccecceee 1.5 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications for Medium or Soft 
Ul. SscvtendnencesssSeacesoneen -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
GORD ccccvecosveocsece 65 609500nnOOS A 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy Dept. 
Specifications, classes A and B... 1.5@c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
ee eee er ree 1.75e 
Checkered plates are not poones S to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 
SFE, JAANE. acdsee cc0ccceccnees No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of tc - 
will be made by inspection bureau 
rect to buyer. 


CUTTING 


LENGTH or DIAMETER 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet..No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... 100 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive..... .25c¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .$0c 
Cee UD. £6nc6oue7s dunes caveee - 1.5Se 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.. .25¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05e for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 

Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts. 
(including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra .......seeee eeeceee 
Sketches 

With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra ...... $6n6bs ceeeces - we 
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